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Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


David  Hall: 

Our  new 
man  in 
the 

Mideast 


His  assignment  is  to  ferret  out  the  facts  on  the  tug  of  war  between  East 
and  West  that  keeps  the  Mideast  on  the  brink  of  war. 


Hall  is  young,  aggressive,  a  hard-hitting  reporter  and  editor.  He  earned 
his  credentials  bird-dogging  stories  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam— and  in 
Chicago  digging  into  the  complex  world  of  industry  and  finance. 

Together  with  Jay  Bushinsky,who  reports  from  Israel, David  Hall  gives  a 
balanced  picture  of  the  continuing  crisis  in  the  Mideast.  Their  reports 
are  another  reason  why  the  CDN/S-T  Wire  Service  is  prized  by  editors 
everywhere. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Courses  by  Newspaper!  Copley  News  Service  and 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego  are 
cooperating  in  an  exciting  new  concept  in  higher 
education.  The  university  will  prepare  the  courses, 
for  degree  credit,  and  CNS  will  provide  them 
to  newspapers  nationwide.  Another  first  for  CNS  in 
service  to  newspapers  and  readers  across  the  nation. 
And,  a  chance  for  you  to  serve  your  community. 


Write,  wire  or  call  collect.  P.O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego,  California  92112 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego  Phone  714-234-0191  /  Telex  695041 


It  takes  a  special  breed  to  pay  tribute  to  a  competitor. 
Thanks  for  your  kind  words,  WHAM  radio. 


Good  newspapers  move  readers. 

We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N  Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


I  NATIONAL 

NEWS 

'CHECK 


Here's  Your  Chance  To  Put 

NEWSCHECK 

to  the  Acid  Test! 

(or,  liou  ijour  ueuspuficr  can  he  used  in  the 
classroom  more  frecfnentbj  and  effecticelij) 

NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK  is  an  educational  aid  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  teachers  in  preparing  to  use  next  week's 
newspaper.  It  was  originated  and  is  published  by  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. -based 
news  research  organization. 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  1971-72  school 
year,  NEWSCHECK  was  field  tested  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  of  nine  states.  Toward  the  end  of  the  semester,  we 
asked  teachers  using  it,  what  they  thought  about  NEWS- 
CHECK.  Results  surpassed  our  expectations.  There  were 
some  suggestions  and  these  have  been  added  to 
strengthen  our  program 

Teachers  using  NEWSCHECK  found  their  use  of 
newspapers  increased,  both  in  frequency  and  effective- 


They  have  convinced  us  we  have  found  the  tool 
which  will  put  your  newspaper  in  the  classroom  —  more 
often,  more  effectively  —  even  if  you  don't  hove  o  for¬ 
mal  newspoper-in-the-clossroom  program. 

Pre-Test  NEWSCHECK  At  Our  Expense 

We're  so  sure  of  its  value  we  will  help  you  prove  it  for 
yourself.  Send  us  names  and  addresses  of  two  or  three 
key  persons  in  your  school  system  —  persons  whose 
opinions  you  respect  and  who  hove  real  influence  in 
your  school  system  in  the  selection  of  materials.  We  will 
send  them  free  six-week  subscriptions  to  NEWSCHECK. 
We're  betting  at  the  end  of  that  time  they'll  tell  you 
NEWSCHECK  is,  indeed,  o  valuable  teaching  tool. 

Then  we'll  be  happy  to  work  with  you  on  your  own 
tailored  program. 


Write  today: 

NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK 

Congressional  Quarterly,  Inc. 
1735  K  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 


NOVEMBER 

12- 15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Club, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

13- l^-Advertising  Research  Foundation  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

14- 17 — AP  Managing  Editors.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

15- 17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Management  seminar.  Center  for  Tomorrow,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus. 

15-18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Dallas,  Tex. 

17-19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  copy  editors  workshop.  Sheraton- 
Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

26-Dec.  8 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation).  Columbia  University. 


DECEMBER 

1-2 — Wisconsin  AP  Association.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Investigative  reporting.  University  of 
Florida,  Galnsville. 


JANUARY 

7- 19 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

12-13 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 

14-17 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

18-20 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Nashville. 

18-21 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston,  Boston. 

20- 23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sherman  House, 
Chicago. 

21- 23 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Walt 
Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

21-Feb.  2 — API  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

FEBRUARY 

4-16— API  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus,  Columbus. 

10-13 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Winter  meeting.  Fairmont  Roosevelt 

Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

25-27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-16— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

16-18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

29-31 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel.  Knoxville. 


APRIL 

1-6— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
8-20 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 

l3.|4_Te  nnessee  Press  Association.  Paris  Landing  Inn,  Paris. 

MAY 

1-4 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  Shoreham,  Washington, 

D.C. 

13-16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Doral 
Country  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 

13-25— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

20- 23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Convention.  Town  and  Country 
Hotel,  San  Diego. 

21- 25— International  Federation  of  Publishers.  (FIEJ).  Vienna,  Aus. 

JUNE 

3-15— API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  Columbia  University. 
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We  teamed  up  with 
black  brainpower  to  put 
this  shopping  center  on  the  map 


The  ground  is  cleared— 
113,000  square  feet  of  it— for 
Progress  Plaza,  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

And  it’s  a  dream  come  true 
for  the  Reverend  Leon  Sulli¬ 
van,  founder  of  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers 
of  America. 

Progress  Plaza  is  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  that  was  planned 
by  blacks,  to  beowned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  blacks,  in  the  black 
community. 


Frank  Smith,  Jim  Grier,  Jim 
Swann,  and  Nick  Prim  above 
are  some  of  the  people  who 
made  it  happen. 

Our  contribution  was  Frank 
Smith  of  our  Marketing  Re¬ 
search  Department.  At  OIC's 
request  he  set  up  an  intensive 
course  in  the  fine  points  of 
planning,  developing,  and  op- 
erating  shopping  centers. 
Nick  Prim  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  management  trainees 
to  take  the  course,  and  work 
with  architects  Jim  Grier  and 
Jim  Swann.  Now,  men  like 


these  are  playing  key  roles  in 
three  more  projects. 

Our  involvement  with  mi¬ 
norities  is  a  continuing  thing 
—and  it’s  getting  deeper  all 
the  time,  not  only  for  us  but 
for  our  subsidiaries.  And 
it  ranges  from  ]  ust  plai  n  gi  vi  ng 
money  where  it’s  needed,  to 
hiring  peopletowork  for  S&H, 
to  helping  people  learn  howto 
help  each  other. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @  ^ 

The  Encouragement  Company 


Research:  The  Market, 
The  Media,  The  Method 


One  of  the  tools  Landmark  relies  upon  heavily 
to  guide  its  growth  and  aid  in  developing  its  full 
corporate  potential,  is  research. 

From  an  advertising  standpoint,  annual  field 
studies  produce  new  knowledge  and  sales  ammu¬ 
nition  about  the  market.  From  this  source  and  from 
secondary  market  data  compiled  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  comes  material  and  information  of  great 
benefit  to  advertisers  who  rely  upon  our  news¬ 
papers  to  keep  them  abreast  of  changing  market 
conditions. 

From  a  readership  standpoint,  research  pro¬ 
vides  our  editors  guidance  on  the  type  of  features 
readers  look  for  in  their  newspapers.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  insights  into  reading  habits  and  attitudes 
which  are  most  beneficial.  Product  improvement 
and  increased  circulation  are  the  products  of 
effectively  utilizing  sound  research  techniques. 

And  research  into  current  and  future  produc- 


I  tion  methods  enables  our  newspapers  to  keep 
I  abreast  of  this  fast  changing  field. 

!  In  short,  research  is  another  of  the  indispen- 
I  sable  and  vital  functions  in  Landmark’s  goal  of 
j  producing  successful  quality  newspapers. 

j 

I  ^ 

^  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 

The  Virqinian-Pilol  LPdqer-St.ir  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  Wor'd-News  Roanoke.  Va. 
GfPensboro  Daily  News  The  GreensDoro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

I  LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  ^  illianifson 

HOW  I  GOT  TO  THE  MISSOURI  PHOTO  WORKSHOP 
OR  .  .  .  Arriving:  Sunday  at  6  p.tn.  in  St.  Louis,  headed  for 
Washington,  Missouri,  some  50  miles  on.  I  was  told  there  was 
a  hus  at  7:30.  So:  Long  ride  into  town  to  discover  no  7:30  on 
Sundays;  9:10  suggested  witli  arrival  after  11;  called  informa¬ 
tion  for  phone  of  Gardenway  Motel  where  presumahly  was  to 
stay  with  University  of  Missouri  photo  workshoppers  only  to 
hear  NO  Gardenway  Motel  listed  at  Washington;  brief  panic; 
remembered  opening  dinner  scheduled  at  VFW  Home  in  \\  ash- 
ington;  called  there  and  gentleman  answering  phone  said  he'd 
get  somebody  to  tell  me  where  I  should  go;  cheerful  voice  in 
a  few'  minutes — Jim  Miller,  Jr.  of  the  weekly  Missourian.  Im¬ 
mediate  feeling  of  security — local  newspaper  folk  can  usually 
solve  problems  of  out-of-town  press.  Said  Jim,  “Tell  the  bus 
driver  you’re  with  the  photographers  (everybody  in  town 
knows  they  are  coming).  He’ll  take  the  turnoff  and  get  you 
right  to  the  motel.”  Expressed  doubts.  Jim  added.  “Tell  him 
I  suggested  you  ask  him  to  do  it.”  Bus  driver  most  agreeable, 
6  to  8  conversational  passengers  along  on  the  dark  ride  out 
into  the  country;  about  11:30  driver  pulled  up  in  front  of 
Gardenway  Motel,  carried  luggage  to  the  office  door,  and  then 
took  off  for  Washington.  How’s  that  for  instant  hospitality? 
(.Secret  of  the  motel’s  not  being  listed  with  Washington  is  that 
it  is  “just  across  the  county  line”  in  Villa  Ridge.)  The  VEW 
bartender  heard  my  story  and  said  he’d  speak  to  the  owner 
about  getting  motel  listed  in  Washington  information  for  con¬ 
venience  of  other  travelers.  So.  (2)  how’s  that  for  instant  at¬ 
tention  to  problems  of  visitors? 

*  *  * 

“WE  HAVE  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  IN  TO\XN  for  every 
handful  of  people,”  observed  J.  L.  Miller  in  his  editorial  column 
“Picked  Up  Along  the  Way.”  The  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Missourian  and  his  staff  were  hosi)itality  personified  to  the 
week-long  photo  workshop,  turning  over  the  j)aper’s  photo  lab 
to  the  imported  university  darkroom  staff  to  process  almost 
around  the  clock  some  18.572  frames.  Jim  Miller  Jr.,  the  pai)er’s 
photographer,  frequently  stood  outside  in  the  hall  waiting  to  get 
into  his  own  dark  room  to  do  his  own  regular  work. 

*  *  * 

“WE'VE  SMILED  AT  .SOME  OF  THEIR  QUESTIONS, 
and  they’ve  smiled  at  some  of  our  answers.”  Bill  Miller,  editor 
of  the  Missourian,  wrote  in  “Editorial  Insight”  at  week’s  end. 
“The  j)hotograi)hers  themselves  come  in  all  lens  sizes,  shutter 
openings  and  life  speeds.  Just  as  Workshop  Director  Cliff 
Edom  said,  “There’s  a  lot  of  good  people  behind  all  that  hair! 

.  .  .  Many  of  the  photographers  are  young.  Some  are  immature 
and  a  little  naive,  as  city  hoys  and  girls  quite  often  are  .  .  .” 


ALARM  CLOCKS  DESIGNED  JUST  FOR  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHERS  are  provided  at  the  motel,  noted  the  daily  “Range¬ 
finder'’  bulletin.  “They  pick  uj)  10  or  15  minutes  during  the 
night  then  jolt  you  out  of  bed  a  little  ahead  of  schedule.” 
Noise  level  of  the  clocks  was  a  problem.  One  facidty  member 
put  clock  in  bathtub,  drew  curtain  and  shut  door.  He  could 
still  hear  the  blasted  thing. 


“YOU’RE  FROM  CHICAC.O.  YOU  MUST  KNOW  ABOUT 
CROOKS,”  pronounced  a  Washingtonian  as  conversational 
opener  directed  at  Dan  Prihilski,  assistant  photo  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Dan  also  heard.  “I  don’t  know  what  you 
think  about  your  mayor,  but  you  have  to  admit  he’s  active.” 
At  nearby  Dutch’s  Tavern,  where  the  citizenry  gathers  f(»r 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner,  Dan  was  reporting  happenings 
at  his  workshop  picture  story  site.  Clay’s  Barber  Shop.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  termed  better  at  month’s  end,  rather  than  early  in 
the  month — for  whatever  economic  significance  that  may  be. 
Dan,  clearly  intrigued  with  the  atmosphere  around  the  shop, 
chuckleil  about  the  fellow  who,  complaining  he  had  no  Fall 
leaves  to  rake  because  he  had  no  trees,  got  up  next  morning  to 
find  his  yard  littered  with  leaves  and  plastic  hags  contributed 
by  concerned  barber  shop  patrons. 
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UNCOVERED  FACT: 

46%  COVERAGE  (49.6%  OF  TOTAL  MARKET! 
PROVES  THAT  THE  GLOBE  IS  YOUR  EFFI¬ 
CIENT  BUY  FOR  REACHING  BIG  SPENOERS 
...AOULTS  EARNING  $10,000  ANO  OVER. 


TOTAL  ADULT  READERS 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE 
BY  ANNUAL  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

TOTAL  ADULTS 

ANNUAL  HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME 

$10,000  AND  OVER 

ST.  LOUIS  MARKET 


(ADI-31  COUNTIES) 

638,000 

READERS 

PCT. 

%OF 

DAILY 

(000) 

COV. 

TOT.  MKT. 

CPM 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

296 

460/o 

49.6% 

3.71 

OTHER  PAPER 

271 

42% 

38.5% 

5.09 

SOURCE:  1970  ST.  LOUIS  LOCAL  INDEX  NEWSPAPERS 
W.  R.  SIMMONS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

CPM  BASED  ON  1,000  LINES 


The  Globe’s  46%  coverage  of  total  adults  in  the  $10,000  plus  income  bracket 
represents  almost  half  (49.6% )  of  the  total  market.  The  other  paper’s 
coverage  of  this  big  spender  level  offers  only  38.5%  of  the  total  market. 
Consequently,  the  Globe’s  additional  circulation  to  other  income  levels 
becomes  a  bonus  to  your  basic  buy. 


(ilobe-fflemorrat 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


’•‘Source:  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  6  mos.  ending  March  31,  1972 


Editor  €l 

Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


Publisher 

*THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2>I959 


Nixon  and  the  press 

Now  that  the  canipaign  is  over  and  Election  Day  is  past,  President 
Nixon  and  ineinhers  of  his  Administration,  fresh  from  his  tremendous 
victory  at  tlie  |>olls.  can  afford  to  re  appraise  their  contacts  with  the 
press  over  the  last  four  years  with  an  eye  toward  a  closer  and  more 
o|)en  relationship  during  the  next  four  years  as  promised  in  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  Party  adopted  in  Miami. 

The  President’s  campaign  strategy  obviously  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  hut  it  involved  almost  total  isolation  frotn  members  of  the 
press  during  the  last  two  and  one-half  months.  It  was  the  subject 
of  many  articles  by  newsmen  who  covered  his  campaign  tri])s  from 
their  own  isolation  booth.  Now  that  cam|)aign  politics  are  behind 
us,  we  expect  that  ])ractice  will  he  also. 

Tlie  Republican  platform  promised  to  end  the  abuse  of  document 
classification  and  a  policy  of  fuller  information  to  the  pul)lic.  1  he 
j)ress  will  wait  to  see  to  what  degree  the  President  embraces  that  broad 
statement  of  future  policy. 

Newspaper  endorsements 

Ehe  re-election  of  President  Nixon  for  another  term  marks  the 
fifth  time  in  the  last  six  Presidential  campaigns  since  I‘l,')2  that  the 
people  have  elected  a  candidate  who  had  the  editorial  endorsement 
of  a  majority  of  the  dailv  newspapers.  EXP’s  poll  last  week  showed 
Nixon  had  the  support  of  71^,,  of  the  newspapers. 

It  has  been  a  poptilar  cry  of  press  critics,  whenever  a  Presidential 
candidate  has  been  elected  in  spite  of  the  editorial  opposition  of  a 
majoritv  of  the  newspapers,  that  the  press  has  lost  touch  with  its 
re.aders — the  voters.  The  last  time  that  happened  was  when  Kennedy 
was  elected  in  lOhO.  The  criticism  has  been  a  hangover  from  the  days 
of  Roosecelt  who  was  elected  four  times  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  a  majority  of  newspapers.  The  opposition  was  greatest  in  his  last 
two  campaigns  when  he  broke  the  two-term  traditioti. 

With  five  out  of  the  last  six  elections  disproving  the  charge  we 
hc)])e  it  will  he  dropjted  for  all  time. 


1 


Ctharter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averaire  net  paid  June  80,  1972 — 26,0S( 
Kenewai  rate — 76.97% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
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Occupational  safety 

Every  publisher  and  newspa|)er  executive  should  he  aware  hv  now 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  .\ct.  If  not,  they  should  read 
the  article  on  page  Tfi  of  this  issue  outlining  what  the  .\tt  is,  what 
it  does,  and  what  it  can  do  to  you. 

Most  newsjiaper  executives  imagine  there  are  no  serious  working 
hazards  in  their  plants  probably  because  it  has  lieen  so  long  since 
there  was  a  serious  accident,  as  the  article  points  out.  Ehat  can  he 
a  trap  leading  to  costly  fines. 

'Ehe  OSF^.\  is  here  to  stay  and  it  is  .going  to  he  enforced.  Ehe 
author  of  the  article,  whose  plant  was  inspected,  advises:  “Make 
no  mistake,  this  law  has  teeth  in  it  and  is  not  something  vague  and 
far  away.  It’s  here  now!”  It  is  unlikely  that  any  plant  will  continue 
to  escape  inspection  and  everything  should  he  clone  to  comply  with 
the  -Act,  he  suggests. 

That’s  good  advice.  It  should  he  followed.  It  is  good  business  to 
do  so. 

EDITO 
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LEGAL  ADS 

If  I  were  the  editor-publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  I’d  be  ashamed  to  run  an  ad  that 
suggested  that  my  readers  read  the  legal 
ads  to  find  out  what’s  going  on  in  town — 
especially  in  a  small  town.  PAID  legal  ads 
keep  many  papers  in  business  and  are  no 
more  a  “public  service”  than  an  ad  from 
the  local  A&P. 

Robert  D.  Westcate 

Washington.  D.C. 
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NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

As  National  Chairman  of  Newspaper 
Week  ’72,  I  want  to  express  thanks  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  given  our  Newspaper  Week  ef¬ 
forts. 

This  once-a-year  promotional  program 
for  daily  and  weekly  newsjiapers  of  the 
U.  S.  is  a  very  low-budget  operation,  and 
it  is  only  with  the  assistance  of  publica¬ 
tions  like  yours  that  the  program  is  possi¬ 
ble  at  all.  It  is  tbe  hope  that  the  Week 
can  be  built  up  into  something  of  increased 
significance  as  the  fight  for  full  freedom 
of  the  press  continues  as  a  fundamental 
basis  of  a  free  and  open  society.  I  commend 
all  newspapers  that  cooperated  to  make  the 
Week  a  success! 

Next  year  it  is  the  plan  to  beef  up  the 
Week’s  promotion  efforts  even  more  with 
anticipated  carry-over  into  other  weeks  of 
the  year  as  newspapers  extend  the  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  on  their  own.  It  is  my  belief 
that  if  each  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  would 
carry  something  of  a  promotional  nature 
each  month,  explaining  the  role  and  im¬ 
portance  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  society, 
we  would  not  have  some  of  the  problems 
of  credibility,  uncertainty  and  downright 
animosity  against  what  has  to  be  the  fair¬ 
est.  finest,  and  most  free  press  in  the  world. 

Selling  news,  circulation  and  advertising 
are  certainlv  vital  to  our  newspapers  and  a 
free  press.  However,  a  better  public  under¬ 
standing  of  a  free  press  is  also  vital,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  new  youth  vote  and  the 
population  growth  and  turnover.  If  a  free 
press  is  to  continue,  then  constant  explana¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  it  must  also  continue 
bv  newspapers.  The  public  will  not  support 
wbat  it  does  not  understand,  and  tbe  job  of 
explaining  a  free  press  belongs  basically 
to  newspapers. 

William  J.  Oertel 

Columbus,  O. 

Executive  director,  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

COLLECTOR’S  ITEMS 

Two  election  year  facsimiles  are  available 
from  tbe  International  Newspaper  Collec¬ 
tor’s  Club.  One,  a  small  broadsheet  dialogue 
paper  of  1681,  tells  of  the  election  of  Sir 
John  Moor  as  Lord  Mayor;  all  the  “news” 
is  in  form  of  a  conversation  between  a  Whig 
and  a  Torv.  An  1896  reprint,  headlined 
MCKINLEY  AND  HOBART,  features  one 
of  the  earliest  banner  headlines  to  appear 
in  America.  Both  are  available  from  the 
club  for  50<f,  postpaid  at  P.O.  Box  7271, 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  8.1011. 

We  find  E&P  indispensable  in  our  work. 
Tbe  items  about  special  editions  are  most 
useful  and  really  give  us  many  leads  to 
collector’s  items.  And  some  of  tbe  issues 
are  really  collector’s  prizes  themselves;  did 
you  know  your  Kennedy  assassination  cov¬ 
erage  is  prized  by  hobbyists  for  the  huge 
amount  of  information  it  contained  about 
press  coverage  of  the  tragedy?  In  fact,  they 
have  proved  so  useful  to  us  that  we  save  so 
many  for  reference,  that  we  have  to  dis¬ 
card  the  non-pertinent  pages,  as  they  take 
up  too  much  room! 

Charlie  Smith 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Secretary,  International  Newspaper  Col¬ 
lector’s  Club. 


NUMBER  ONE 

Your  editorial  (November  4)  correctly 
questions  the  television  industry’s  claim  to 
be  tbe  number  one  news  medium.  The  most 
compelling  reason  to  dispute  this  claim 
comes  from  actual  data  on  the  American 
public’s  news  viewing  habits.  The  recently 
published  technical  report  of  the  U.S.  Sur¬ 
geon  General  on  “Television  and  Social 
Behavior”  contains  an  important  piece  of 
new  evidence  in  an  article  by  two  respected 
independent  researchers,  Harold  Israel  and 
John  Robinson.  They  analyzed  the  massive 
data  on  media  audiences  collected  by  W.  R. 
Simmons’  national  surveys  for  the  years 
1967  to  1970.  53%  of  the  people  do  not  see 
even  one  network  news  program  during  a 
two-week  period.  By  contrast,  four  out  of 
five  people  read  the  newspaper  every  day. 

This  fact  from  the  Surgeon  General's  re¬ 
port  has  not  been  reported  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  trade  press,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  When  people  say  they  get  most 
of  their  world  news  from  television,  they 
are  responding  to  the  unique  capacity  of 
television  to  show  big  news  events  in  the 
making.  This  may  only  make  viewers  more 
eager  to  read  about  them  in  the  paper. 
Our  study.  “When  People  Want  to  Know, 
Where  Do  They  Go  to  Find  Out?”  shows 
that  people  go  to  newspapers  for  three  out 
of  every  five  news  items. 

There  is  no  reason  for  newspaper  people 
to  be  defensive  because  television  has 
carved  out  a  distinctive  role  as  a  news  me¬ 
dium.  We’re  still  very  much  a  strong  num¬ 
ber  one.  not  only  in  our  comprehensive 
coverage  but  in  terms  of  daily  reliance  bn 
us  as  a  news  source. 

Leo  Bogart 

New  York 

Executive  vicepresident.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

*  *  * 

WALL  OF  FAME 

The  Journalism  Department  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  has  collected  a  display  of  original 
newspapers,  biographical  sketches  and 
pictures  of  historical  figures  associated 
with  California  journalism. 

Known  as  the  Wall  of  Fame,  the  ex¬ 
hibit  eventually  will  be  displayed  in  the 
college’s  Shakespeare  Press  Museum  in  the 
Graphic  Communications  Department. 

Bonnie  Etcheson 

San  Luis,  Obispol,  Calif. 


Short  Takes 

Picnic  tables  and  small  girls  will  be 
installed  next  spring. — Yonkers  (N.Y.) 
Herald  Statesman. 

*  * 

The  possibility  of  Rock  Hill  becoming  a 
drinking  force  in  that  explosion  is  excit¬ 
ing  .  .  .  — Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Meanwhile,  state  police  went  to  Duke 
St.,  where  they  found  two  hallowed-out 
books  deposited  in  a  garbage  can. — 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal. 

*  * 

Too  often  lately  it  appears  that  speed¬ 
ers,  wreckless  drivers,  and  traffic  viola¬ 
tors  of  various  sorts  are  getting  away 
with  anything  they  please. — Owenton 
(Ky.)  News-Herald. 
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People 

who  remember  Adlai  Stevenson 
always  remember  this  picture. 


Perhaps  it’s  because  with  this 
picture  the  intellectual,  the  gifted 
speaker,  writer  and  statesman 
l^came  somehow  a  little  more 
human,  a  little  more  accessible . . , 
a  little  more  like  us. 


As  today’s  reporters  and 
biographers  continue  to  disclose 
the  private  lives  of  great  and  gifted 
men,  surprising  faas  often  come  to 
light.  In  some,  little  eccentricities 
are  revealed,  as  endearing  as  Adlai 
Stevenson’s  neglected  shoe.  In 
others,  major  flaws  in  judgment 
and  character  are  revealed,  leading 
some  people  to  fear  that  we’ve 
become  a  nation  of  cynics  bent  on 
destroying  our  heroes  and  myths. 

We,  at  Knight  Newspapers, 
believe  the  pursuit  of  truth  can 
only  benefit  society.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  of  responsible 
journalism.  It  is  the  surest  guide 
our  papers  have  in  meeting  the  day 
to  day  challenge  of  reporting  and 
interpreting  the  news— without 
favor  towards  anyone,  without  bias 
towards  anyone. 

The  pursuit  of  truth  may  very 
well  destroy  our  old  ideas  of  heroes; 
but  we  thii±  it  will  leave  us  with 
something  better:  New  legends  of 
ordinary  human  beings  who  were 
capable  of  extraordinary  deeds. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BOCA  RATON  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
MACON  NEWS 
MACON  TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 

KNIGHT  NEWSRVPERS,  INC 


“We  in  the  newspaper  business  have  long  recognized 
that  The  New  York  Times  slogan,  ‘All  the  News 
That’s  Fit  to  Print’  means  just  that.  The  Times  has 
long  excelled  in  a  demanding  profession.  Times 
readers  also  must  realize  that  in  addition  to  its  top 
news  coverage,  The  Times  does  a  masterful  job  of 
interpreting  the  news  and  presenting  in-depth 
reporting  second  to  none!’ 

Fallon  Trotter.  Executive  Editor 
The  Mobile  Press  Register 


November  II,  1972 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


His  son,  Jonathan  Daniels,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  him  as  editor  and  is  now  editor  emeri¬ 
tus,  wrote  on  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
N&O  that  his  father’s  paper  “in  a  clear 
sense  became  .  .  .  the  organ  of  new  forces 
which  were  stirring  the  old  lethargy.’’  It 
is  still  stirring.  It  is  called  “The 
Nuisance  and  Disturber’’  by  its  kinder 
critics. 

In  constant  change 

“Newspapers  should  be  constantly 
changing,  without  seeming  to  change,” 
Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  said.  “People  have  less 
and  less  time  and  newspapers  are  going 
to  have  to  become  easier  to  read,  to  find 
ways  through  which  people  can  get  the 
information  they  want  and  need  more 
quickly. 

“That’s  the  only  thing  we  have  to  im¬ 
part — information.  Some  of  it’s  news  and 
some  of  it’s  advertising.” 

Daniels  thinks  the  constantly  growing 
l)0])ulai  ity  of  classified  ads  is  due  in  large 
part  “to  the  speed  with  which  you’re  able 
to  find  what  you’re  looking  for,  if  you’re 
looking  for  something  specific.”  To  com¬ 
pete  with  the  demands  on  readers’  time, 
he  thinks  news  stories  should  be  better 
edited. 

He  has,  since  he  began  as  a  summer 
high  school  employee  (a  mail  boy)  in 
194(5,  worked  in  nearly  all  phases  of  his 
family’s  publishing  business  except  the 
newsroom.  “I  couldn’t  type,”  he  said  with 
a  grin.  “I’ve  always  wondered  what  would 
hai)pen  if  you  required  reporters  to  write 
their  stories  out  in  longhand.  I’ll  bet  you’d 
cut  them  in  half.” 

He  thinks  most  newspapers,  including 
those  in  Raleigh,  suffer  an  acute  lack  of 
humor  but  thinks  “you  will  find  more  good 
papers  in  the  South  than  in  any  other 
region.” 

Rroad  comiiiiinity  interests 

A  “good”  newspaper,  he  said,  is  “one 
that  works  hard  on  covering  the  local 
news,  telling  folks  what’s  going  on  in  its 
community  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  a  mixture  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news.  And  one  that  does  that  with  a 
flair,  with  a  feel  for  the  community  it’s 
serving,  whether  that  community  is  one 
town,  or  one  county,  or  a  state,  or  a 
region,  or  the  world.” 

Regionally,  he  would  like  to  see  more 
cooperation  between  newspapers  in  help¬ 
ing  to  solve  i)roblems  that  are  common  to 
all  sections,  “whether  it  be  busing,  or 
planning  and  zoning,  or  building  a  drug¬ 
store  over  a  creek. 

“The  problems  of  growth  and  change 
that  everybody  is  facing  in  the  Southeast 
right  now  have  already  been  faced  by 
some  community  50  percent  larger  than 
the  one  you’re  in.  Newspapers  are  the 
only  medium  equipped  to  tell  the  commu¬ 
nity  what’s  happening  in  other  communi¬ 
ties. 

“Almost  every  paper  in  our  region  has 
{Continued  oji  page  88) 


Views  of  SNPA  president 

Daniels  says  papers  can 
solve  regional  problems 


IJy  Jack  Aulis 

Staff  reporter  and  columnist  for  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  the  41-year-old  in-  He  is  the  son  of  Frank  A.  Daniels,  who 
coming  president  of  the  Southern  News-  was  ])ublisher  from  1948  to  1971  and  is 

l)aper  Publisheis  Association,  is  a  third-  now  chairman  of  the  board.  He  is  the 

generation  newspaper  ])ublisher  who  grandson  of  the  late  Josephus  Daniels, 

stai  ted  out  to  be  a  lawyer.  who  first  turned  the  capital  city  morning 

He  (piit  law  school  after  one  year,  he  daily  into  a  newsi)aper  that  has  dominated 

said,  “because  I  found  out  I  didn’t  like  to  coverage  of  North  Carolina’s  state  gov- 

do  all  the  reading  you  had  to  do.  So  now  I  eminent  and  political  news  in  this  century, 

spend  all  my  time  reading.”  Josephus  Daniels,  who  died  in  1948,  be¬ 
lt  seems  unlikely  that  Daniels  could  gan  editing  a  weekly  in  Raleigh  in  1885 

have  avoided  the  newspaper  field.  He  is  and  bought  the  News  and  Observer  at  a 

president  and  publisher  of  the  News  and  courthouse  door  tax  auction  in  1894.  He 

Observer  Publishing  Co.  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  later  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

the  family-owned  corporation  that  pub-  under  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  as 

lishes  the  Sews  and  Ohsercey'  in  the  .Ambassadoi'  to  Mexico  but  his  main  task 

morning  and  the  Raleigh  Times  in  the  in  life  was  to  create  a  newspaper  of  state- 

afternoon  (except  Sunday).  wide  interest  and  influence. 


FRANK  DANIELS  JR  of  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  and  Raleigh  Times. 
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Non-vote  column 
draws  brickbats, 
praise  to  Knight 

By  Murray  Powers 

The  election  is  over  but  it’s  going  to  be 
a  long,  long  time  before  the  controversy 
over  Jack  Knight’s  decision  not  to  vote  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1972  ends. 

John  S.  Knight,  editorial  chairman  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  was  celebrating 
his  T8th  birthday  anniversary  the  day  he 
made  his  non-voting  decision  in  his 
column,“The  Editor’s  Notebook”. 

“As  I  once  said  on  an  earlier  birthday 
anniversary,”  he  wrote,  “the  passing 
years  have  been  filled  with  a  measure  of 
accomplishment  and  some  egregious  fail¬ 
ures.  Life  is  a  leveler  which  permits  one 
to  rise  and  fall  and  then  to  rise  again  .  .  . 

“For  me,  there  has  been  reward  in 
striving  to  be  a  free  man,  unencumbered 
by  alliances  and  pledged  to  no  man.  Thus 
I  have  found  deep  satisfaction  in  a  half- 
century  of  newspaper  work  which  permits 
an  editor  to  be  true  to  his  ideals  and 
convictions.” 

Knight  went  into  his  views  of  the  Nix- 
on-McGovern  campaign  and  dropped  his 
bomb! 

“Speaking  as  an  individual,  I  cannot 
vote  for  George  McGovern,  and  mostly 
because  I  think  his  election  would  place 
shackles  on  our  competitive  system. 

“Rut  neither,  for  that  matter,  will  I 
vote  for  President  Nixon  because  I  am 
outraged  by  this  administration’s  abdica¬ 
tion  of  moral  principles.” 

Knight  recalled  that  he  and  Nixon  had 
long  been  friends.  He  described  McGovern 
a  decent  Ameiican  w'ho  has  served  his 
country  with  couiage  and  devotion. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Knight’s 
home  town  paper,  some  days  before  bad 
endorsed  Nixon  in  an  editorial  that 
brought  a  flood  of  mixed  reactions  from 
readers.  On  the  same  page  that  day  Hal 
Fry,  an  editorial  writer,  was  given  a 
column  to  protest  the  endorsement  and 
back  McGovern.  Four  years  before,  Nixon 
was  endorsed  and  associate  editor  James 
S.  Jackson  had  written  a  column  favoring 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

Because  he  grew  up  in  Akron  and  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  here  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  civic  and  community  life,  Knight 
has  a  certain  “father  image”. 

So  the  reaction  to  his  neutrality  was 
immediate.  In  the  first  four  days  there 
were  100  letters  a  day. 

Some  readers  were  outraged,  some  were 
happy: 

“What  an  exquisite  summation  of  the 
candidates  John  S.  Knight  produced  .  .  . 
With  impartiality  and  conciseness  he  once 
again  demonstrated  his  clear  thinking  and 
joui’nalistic  abilities.” 

“Mr.  Knight’s  editorial  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  disgrace  to  the  newspaper  industry. 
His  statement  that  he  is  not  going  to  vote 
...  is  extremely  childish.” 

“I  think  Mr.  Knight’s  personal  opinion 


SUCCESSION — Gilbert  P.  Smith,  at  right,  a 
past  president  of  the  AP  Managing  Editors, 
will  succeed  Mason  C.  Taylor,  left,  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Gannett  newspapers  in  Utica,  N.Y. 
on  January  I.  Smith  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Observer-Dispatch.  Taylor  is  retiring  after  13 
years  as  executive  editor. 

should  be  kept  personal  and  not  made 
public.” 

“Congratulations  to  Mr.  Knight  for 
heeding  his  conscience,  swallowing  his 
pride  and  admitting  editorially  that  even 
though  you  had  endorsed  Nixon  (apolo¬ 
getically)  he  could  not  cast  a  vote  for 
him.” 

“Not  voting  for  Nixon  or  McGovern  is 
not  a  cop-out.  Personnally,  I  think  it’s  a 
matter  of  being  honest  with  one’s  self.” 

“Jack  Knight  has  guts.” 

“Tell  me  it  isn’t  so.  I  can’t  imagine  you 
abrogating  your  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  a  citizen.  And  here  I’ve  been  brag¬ 
ging  all  over  the  community  about  the 
Knight  papers.” 

“Why  don’t  you  hush?  The  more  you  say 
the  more  you  confuse  your  readers.” 

“I  see  you  are  giving  up  your  place  in 
the  voting  booth  this  November  so  an 
unbathed  hippie  can  vote  in  your  place.” 

Other  Knight  Newspapers,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Charlotte  \eu'S,  the  Tallahassee  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  the  Macon.Telegraph-Xews  sup¬ 
ported  Nixon.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  Charlotte  Ohserver  did  not  make  an 
endorsement.  The  Philadelphia  Daily 
Xeus  and  a  weekly,  the  Coral  Cables 
Times,  were  for  McGovern. 

• 

Prof.  Bovee  will  direct 
J-program  at  Marquette 

Warren  G.  Bovee,  Marquette  University 
professor  of  journalism,  has  been  named 
director  of  Marquette’s  graduate  program 
in  jounalism.  The  appointment  to  the 
newly  created  position  was  announced  by 
George  E.  Reedy,  Marquette  journalism 
dean.  Bovee  will  continue  to  teach  in  the 
journalism  college. 

In  1971,  Marquette  replaced  its  re¬ 
search-oriented  curriculum  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  a  professional  graduate 
degree.  Students  with  superior  undergrad¬ 
uate  preparation  in  the  social  and  behav¬ 
ioral  sciences  can  earn  an  M.A.  degree  in 
journalism  through  an  intensive  15-month 
program. 

EDITO 


Technology  clause 
won  in  Vancouver 

A  four-day  lapse  in  publication  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  and  Province  ended 
November  8  after  tentative  agreement 
was  reached  on  a  contract  that  spells  out 
a  manpower  formula  when  new  technology 
is  introduced  by  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 

The  two  newspapers,  under  separate 
ownership,  are  published  in  the  Pacific 
Press  plant.  It  was  agreed  by  six  unions 
in  the  bargaining  process  that  the  com¬ 
pany  may  bring  in  automated  equipment 
and  reduce  the  work  force  by  attrition. 
When  the  size  of  the  current  force  is  re¬ 
duced  by  5  percent,  the  company  would 
pay  the  union  involved  a  basic  pay  scale 
for  each  man  displaced. 

A  seventh  union  of  28  truck  drivers,  not 
involved  in  the  contract  talks,  caused  the 
suspension  of  publication  by  setting  up 
picket  lines  which  the  pressmen  honored. 

• 

Carrier  Day  promotion 
winners  are  announced 

Plaque  winners  in  the  12th  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Carrier  Day  pro¬ 
motion  contest  sponsored  by  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company,  St.  Louis,  have  been 
announced  as  follows; 

10,000  or  under  circulation,  Borger 
(Tex.)  Xews-Herald ; 

10,001  to  20,000,  Manhattan  (Kans.) 
Mercury; 

20,001  to  50,000,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune; 

50,001  to  100,000  circulation,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun; 

100,000  and  over,  Chronicle-Herald  and 
Mail-Star,  Halifax,  N.S.; 

Best  use  of  color,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times; 

Exceptional,  at  large,  Brampton  (Ont.) 
Daily  Times.  ^ 

Six  college  newspapers 
win  Pacemaker  awards 

Six  college  newspapers  have  been 
named  recipients  of  the  1972  Pacemaker 
awards  sponsored  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Collegiate  Press. 

The  winners  are: 

Junior  College:  Catalyst,  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College  South,  Miami,  Fla.;  Falcon 
Times,  Miami-Dade  Junior  College  North, 
Miami. 

Weekly  or  less:  Phoenix,  San  Francisco 
State  College;  Plainsman,  Auburn  Uni¬ 
versity,  Auburn,  Ga. 

Twice  weekly  or  more:  Post,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens,  Ohio;  and  Red  and  Black, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

• 

County  weeklies  merge 

The  U’esf.sidc  Record-Journal  has  been 
created  following  the  purchase  of  the 
Blaine  (Wash.)  Journal  by  the  Ferndale 
(Wash.)  Record.  Owners  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lication  are  Julian  and  William  Lewis, 
and  Donald  George,  of  Lynden;  Thomas 
George,  Ferndale;  and  Howard  Urie,  Bel¬ 
lingham.  The  Blaine  Journal  was  owned 
by  Ken  Keller  since  1967. 
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E.  K.  GAYLORD,  99,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  congratulates  J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  on  his  1 00th  birthday. 


JOHN  NETHERLAND  HEISKELL  cuts  his  birthday  cake  at  a  party 
November  4  in  Little  Rock.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Patterson,  stands 
beside  him. 


ne.ssee  until  1890  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Tennessee  where  he  studied 
languages,  mathematics  and  physics. 

His  first  reporter’s  .job  was  with  the 
Knoxville  Tribune  in  1893,  at  $9  a  week. 
He  was  up  to  $12  a  week  when  he  left  for 
a  .job  with  the  Knoxville  Sentinel.  The 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  hired  him 
away  for  $15  and  soon  after  he  was  made 
city  editor.  He  stayed  with  the  newspaper 
two  years  and  then  took  a  .job  at  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Associated  Press.  A 
year  later  he  was  transferred  to 
Louisville  where  he  held  a  job  equivalent 
to  today’s  bureau  chief. 

Heiskell  was  married  June  28,  1910,  to 


M  iss  Welhelmina  Mann,  the  daughter  of  a 
well-known  architect.  They  had  two  sons, 
J.  N.  Heiskell  Jr.  and  Garrick  White  Hei¬ 
skell.  both  of  whom  died  in  1943.  Their 
daughters  are  Elizabeth  Heiskell  Cook, 
wife  of  George  Whitfield  Cook  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Louise  Haskell  Patterson, 
wife  of  Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Gazette. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions  at  Santa  Barbara,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Gazette,  and  his  wife 
were  at  the  party.  Ashmore  said  in  a 
column  that  day  that  he  once  had  asked 
(Continued  on  page  91) 


E.K.  Gaylord,  99, 
greets  Heiskell 
celebrating  100 


By  George  Bentley 

John  Netherland  Heiskell,  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  for  70  years,  observed 
his  100th  birthday  (November  2)  at  a 
reception  attended  by  hundreds  of  well- 
wishers  at  the  Little  Rock  Country  Club. 

Guests  included  E.  K.  Gaylord,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  newspapers,  who  is  only  five 
months  younger  than  Heiskell;  Governor 
Dale  Bumpers;  former  Governor  Sid 
McMath;  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright; 

Gazette  staff  members,  business  associates 
and  friends. 

Birthday  messages  and  tributes  poured 
in  from  all  over  the  nation.  In  a  birthday 
eve  interview,  Heiskell  said  the  reason  for 
his  long  life  was  that,  “I  was  careful  to 
choose  the  right  sort  of  ancestors.” 

Better  known,  probably,  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  he  has  given  at  birthday  parties  of 
recent  years:  “I  have  decided  that  I  have 
been  left  here  so  long  through  an  over¬ 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  I’m  glad  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  correct  the  oversight,  it 
can’t  be  made  retroactive.” 

He  has  enjoyed  good  health  that  en¬ 
abled  him  to  come  to  his  office  every  day. 

About  a  year  ago  he  stopped  coming  but 
had  a  secretary  call  and  read  the  paper  to 
him.  He  continued  to  contribute  ideas  and 
an  occasional  editorial. 

Paper  is  153  years  old 

The  Gazette  will  observe  its  153rd 
birthday  on  November  20.  In  June  1902, 

Heiskell,  his  father,  Carrick  White  Hei¬ 
skell,  his  late  brother,  Fred,  and  the  late 
Frederick  W.  Allsopp  bought  the  Gazette. 

J.  N.  Heiskell  was  born  at  Rogersville, 

Tenn.,  while  his  mother,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ayer 
Netherland  Heiskell,  was  visiting  her 
family  there.  Nicknamed  “Ned,”  he  was 
educated  mostly  at  private  schools  in  Ten- 
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FAMILY  GATHERING — With  J.  N.  Heiskell  at  his  lOOth  birthday  party  are  his  daughi 
in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Patterson;  their  son,  Carrick,  and  his  wife,  Barbara, 
daughter,  Catherine.  (Photos  by  Steve  Keesee  and  Larry  Obsitnic). 


For  four  days  this  tvas  ... 

the  most  photographed  town  in  the  world 


The  small  town  of  Washington,  Missouri,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River  submitted  grace¬ 
fully  to  a  round-the-clock  invasion  by  fifty-seven 
photographers  creating  picture  stories  for  the 
24th  annual  University  of  Missouri  Photo  Work¬ 
shop,  October  29-November  4. 

(Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson) 


Shown  here  are  some  photos  selected  by  the 
faculty  of  newspaper  and  magazine  photogra¬ 
phers  and  editors  for  possible  inclusion  in  the 
final  "Impressions  of  Washington"  to  be  un¬ 
veiled  in  town  next  Spring.  Workshoppers,  find¬ 
ing  their  own  stories  subject  to  faculty  approval, 
turned  in  18,572  frames  In  four  shooting  days. 


AND  THE  LIVIN'  IS  EASY 

Two  photos  of  William  and  Bertha  Kamler  by  John  H.  White, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  were  among  several  of  the  Kamlers  chosen  by 
the  faculty  for  printing  at  week's  end. 


FARM  FAMILY — Three  Generations 


Michael  J.  B.  Kelly,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal,  records  a  "now" 
generation  scene  during  his  photo  study. 


YOUNG  MISSOURI  FARMER 

Ken  Spencer,  Newsday  (L.I.),  made  this  Hal¬ 
loween  portrait  of  John  and  Karen  Geisert  and 
their  children  for  his  assignment  on  the  life¬ 
style  of  a  mid-west  farmer. 
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A  SCRUFFY  SNOOPY 

This  Title  was  bestowed  by  a  town  visitor 
on  an  enterprise  shot  by  Lee  Romero, 
New  York  Times,  during  the  informal 
public  showing  of  faculty  selections  from 
contact  sheets. 


JOLLY  GREEN  GIANT 

Brian  Andersen,  University  of  Missouri, 
documented  Steve  Stibbens,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  at  work  with  his  picture 
story  subject,  6' 1 1  water  department  em¬ 
ploye  Bob  Schuster. 


THE  STATION  MASTER 

Phillip  Drake,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
sf>ent  his  workshop  time  at  Washington's 
railroad  station.  (Middle,  right) 


VIETNAMESE  STORY 

Robie  Ray,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star,  studied  the  American¬ 
ization  of  two  Vietnamese  children,  re¬ 
cently  adopted  by  the  Leo  Starks.  The 
youngest.  Lee,  holds  the  hand  of  his  new 
father. 
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Ad-ventures 


Bv  Jerrv  Walker  Jr. 


ize  in  package  poods  .  .  .  Brian  Van  Mols, 
newly  named  western  ad  director  of  Pe¬ 
tersen  Publishinp  Co.,  was  formerly  with 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee. 


Less  linage  than  expected.  Newspaper 
advertising  for  President  Nixon  and  Sen¬ 
ator  McGovem  fell  several  million  short 
of  expected  expenditures.  According  to 
preliminary  figures  released  to  E&P  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  whose  central 
depository  system  handled  ads  placed  by 
Nixon’s  and  McGovern’s  national  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  McGovern  invested  $1,015,000  and 
Nixon  $762,000  in  newspapers. 

Charles  Kinsolving  said  the  McGovem 
totals  include:  $660,000  placed  by  Rapp 
&  Collins,  ad  agency;  $54,000  by  a 
Washington  ad  agency  responsible  for 
“Labor  for  McGovern’’;  $22,000  from  an 
agency  handling  Ohio  for  McGovern;  $6,- 
000  for  a  special  ad  prepared  by  Lo’s,  Hol¬ 
land  &  Callaway  agency.  In  addition.  Kin¬ 
solving  said,  $272,000  was  spent  by  Rapp 
&  Collins  for  McGovern  in  newspapers 
that  did  not  go  through  the  depository  be¬ 
cause  the  insertions  involved  fewer  than 
100  papers.  In  the  Nixon  column.  Kinsolv¬ 
ing  said  the  breakdown  shows:  $411,000 
by  “Democrats  for  Nixon”  agency  JFP 
Inc.;  $341,000  for  aggregate  amount  of 
ads;  and  $11,000  for  a  Southern  California 
order. 

“Ironically,  the  November  Group,  at 
whose  impetus  the  depository  was  estab¬ 
lished,  placed  only  two  ads  through  the 
computer  system,”  Kinsolving  said.  Rapp 
&  Collins  placed  nine  ads.  Although  the 
amount  of  money  handled  by  the  deposito¬ 
ry  was  much  less  than  the  $7  million 
forecast.  Kinsolving  said  the  totals  do  not 
account  for  the  “stupendous  amount  of 
special  campaign  advertising  placed  local¬ 
ly  by  backers  of  the  two  Presidential  can¬ 
didates.”  Under  the  1971  Federal  Elec¬ 
tions  Campaign  Law,  each  candidate  was 
permitted  to  spend  $14.2  million  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  up  to  60%  in  broadcast.  The 
law  was  seen  as  a  revenue  w'indfall  for 
newspapers. 

The  November  Group  had  planned  to 
make  heavy  use  of  newspapers.  Kinsolv¬ 
ing  said  he  was  provided  computer  print¬ 
outs,  for  a  cost  analysis,  that  called  for 
a  total  of  14  ads  in  700  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000. 
It  is  believed  the  cutback  stems  from  a 
decision  by  Nixon’s  campaign  manager, 
Clark  MacGregor,  who  axed  out  nearly 
all  of  the  newspaper  budget,  leaving 

enough  for  some  strategically  placed  ads 
and  tv  and  radio  tune-in  messages.  Re¬ 
portedly,  the  bulk  of  the  media  budget 
was  used  to  finance  a  telephone  bank. 

*  *  * 

For  the  record.  The  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  newspaper  audience  survey 

project,  approved  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  (October  20),  has  been  en¬ 

dorsed  by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies’  newspaper  commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Thurman  R.  Pierce,  media 
director,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  The  en¬ 
dorsement  expressed  a  hope  that  industry 
participation  will  be  widespread. 

*  *  * 

Tv  ad  effectiveness.  One  indication  of 
tv’s  overrated  effectiveness  is  to  be  found 
in  a  study  made  for  Media  General  news¬ 
papers  in  Richmond,  Va.  In  the  1,180 
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homes  found  with  a  tv  set  turned  on,  only 
9%  could  name  any  sponsor,  product,  or 
type  of  product  (whether  correct  or  incor¬ 
rect)  . 

♦  *  ♦ 

Liquor  Ads.  The  ban  on  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  been 
lifted  in  Oregon,  which  should  bring 
joy  to  the  state’s  five  Sunday  newspapers. 
The  change  was  sought  by  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  A  re¬ 
quirement  of  approval  of  ad  copy  was 
retained.  Prior  approval  of  ad  copy  for 
retail  outlets  is  not  required,  but  confor¬ 
mity  to  regulations  is  .  .  .  The  number  of 
daily  newspapers  accepting  liquor  ads  is 
on  the  rise.  According  to  an  analysis  by 
the  Bureau  of  .Advertising,  1,305  papers 
listed  in  SRDS  in  1972  accept  liquor  ads 
as  compared  with  1,246  in  1971.  Gains 
were  shown  also  in  the  number  of  papers 
taking  wine  ads,  1,365  to  1,295,  and  in 
those  publishing  beer  ads,  1,416  to  1,377. 

♦  ♦  * 

Discovery  Days.  More  than  200  mer¬ 
chants  took  part  in  the  week-long  Discov¬ 
ery  Days  promotion  (October  9-14)  of  the 
Virgininn-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  The  promotion  helped  to  give 
them  the  best  advertising  month  in  their 
107-year  history;  6,983,061  lines,  a  gain  of 
791,210  over  October  1971.  “Discovery 
Days  is  already  logged  on  our  promotion 
calendar  for  1973  and  years  to  come,”  ad 
director  Bob  Benson  said.  “We  think 
Columbus  Day  can  and  will  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  retail  sales  event  as  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday.”  The  keystone  of  the  event 
was  a  one  week  Caribbean  cruise  for  two 
which  a  travel  agency  donated  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  exposure  the  .ship  would 
receive  in  the  promotion.  Retailers  were 
supplied  with  window  banners,  posters, 
and  emblems  and  headlines  for  use  in 
their  ads.  Nearly  10,000  entries  were 
clipped  out  of  the  paper  and  submitted  by 
shoppers.  Benson  noted  that  prior  to  this 
year,  the  area’s  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  had  sponsored  and  run  promotion  in 
October.  Benson  said:  “We  had  more 
resources  and  know-how  and  thought  we 
could  stage  a  more  effective  ad  campaign. 
We  would  rather  have  retailers  spend 
their  advertising  dollars  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  than  to  promote  an  event  with  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Rep  notes.  The  4-A  newspaper  commit¬ 
tee  has  issued  a  revised  report  on  “Sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  Advancement  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising”.  The  27-page  report, 
which  updates  the  first  one  in  1969  that 
Jeremy  Sprague  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
authored,  has  included  this  statement  on 
newspaper  sales  representation:  “The 
availability  of  local  sales  representation 
in  major  advertising  centers  for  communi¬ 
cations  is  important  to  agencies.”  .  .  . 
Albert  H.  Danklefsen,  previously  with 
Branham-Moloney,  has  joined  Ward- 
Griffith’s  New  York  sales  staff  .  .  .  F.  G. 
Baldwin,  formerly  a  media  supervisor 
with  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  has  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  Chicago  office.  He  will  special- 


4c  *  * 

New  rate  card.  A  standard  format  for 
reporting  rates,  mechanical  requirements, 
terms  and  conditions  is  being  suggested  to 
newspapers  by  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  standard  card  form  issued 
in  1957.  In  the  new  format,  newspapers 
are  asked  to  define  more  clearly  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  discounts  and  to  list  information 
on  ROP  color  and  preprints,  including  roll 
fed  and  supplements. 

*  »  « 

More  legal  ads.  National  Newspaper 
.Association  has  advised  its  members  that 
the  federal  revenue-sharing  program  re¬ 
quires  governmental  units  receiving  the 
funds  to  publish  detailed  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  money  in  local  newspapers.  They 
must  also  publish  an  accounting  of  how 
they  spend  the  funds. 

• 

Reporter-mayor  held 
on  charge  of  bribery 

Joseph  E.  Dougherty,  mayor  of  Phoe- 
nixville  (Pa.)  and  an  editorial  staff  mem¬ 
ber  at  the  Pottst<ywn  (Pa.)  Mercury,  has 
denied  that  he  accepted  payoffs  to  influ¬ 
ence  decisions  regarding  criminal  activity. 

Dougherty  was  arrested  in  the  Mercury 
office  on  charges  of  malfeasance  and  non¬ 
feasance  in  office,  extortion,  bribery  and 
conspiracy. 

District  Attorney  William  Lamb  said 
the  charges  resulted  from  an  allegation 
that  the  newspaperman,  in  his  role  as 
mayor,  “received  payoffs  of  money  from  a 
known  gambler  .  .  .  affording  him  protec¬ 
tion  and  immunity  from  arrest  and  prose¬ 
cution.” 

Dougherty  was  freed  on  $1  bail. 

Lamar  Democrat  sold 

James  Kirkpatrick,  Missouri  secretary 
of  state,  and  his  son,  Don,  have  purchased 
the  Lamar  (Mo.)  Daily  Democrat  from 
three  stockholders:  Mrs.  Madeleine  Aull 
Van  Hafften,  editor;  Stanley  E.  White, 
business  manager;  and  Betty  White.  Don 
Kirkpatrick  will  be  editor  and  business 
manager. 

• 

Company  name  changed 

The  name  of  the  corporation  that  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
been  changed  from  Fore.st  City  Publishing 
Co.  to  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Co. 
The  official  name  of  the  paper  is  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

m 

Football  game  legal 

A  Washington  State  court  ruled  last 
week  that  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer’s 
football  forecast  contest  does  not  violate 
state  lottery  laws.  The  trial  judge  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  jury’s  verdict. 
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SNPA  area  growth  outstrips  U.S. 


Statistics  to  be  released  shortly  in  the 
197:i  edition  of  the  Editor  &  Publishkk 
Market  Giide  show  a  consistent  pattern 
of  growth  for  the  14  states  in  the  SNPA 
region. 

Population  for  the  area  is  up  an  aver¬ 
age  4.1  percent  since  the  1970  U.S.  Cen¬ 
sus.  Florida’s  population  growth  exceeded 
that  of  all  other  states  in  the  region, 
jumping  9.6  percent  to  7,441,230  since 


1970.  Only  West  Virginia  showed  a  loss  in 
total  population,  where  a  2.1  percent  loss 
was  sustained. 

Editor  &  Publisher  estimates  of  per¬ 
sonal  income  for  the  same  14  states 
showed  an  average  increase  of  16  percent 
since  1970,  with  a  consistent  growth  rate 
across  the  board  in  all  states.  Again, 
Florida  led  all  states  in  the  region, 
showing  an  18.5  percent  increase. 


Retail  sales  growth  is  shown  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  1973  with  1972  estimates.  The 
14-state  SNPA  area  registered  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  5.3  percent  in  the  past 
year,  again  bettering  U.S.  total  increases. 

The  SNPA  region’s  share  of  the  U.S. 
totals  increased  in  all  three  categories, 
jumping  one-tenth  of  a  percent  in  popula¬ 
tion,  six-tenths  for  income,  and  two-tenths 
in  retail  sales. 


MARKET  DATA  FOR  SNPA  STATES 

1973  Estimates  of  Population,  Income,  Soles,  with  change  since  1970-72 

POPULATION  TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOME  RETAIL  SALES 


1970 

U.S.  Census 

E&P  Est. 
Jan.  1, 1973 

%of 

Change 

70  E&P  est. 
(add  000) 

’73  E&P  est. 
(add  000) 

%of 

Change 

E&P  ’72  est. 
(add  000) 

E&P  '73  est. 
(add  000) 

%of 

Change 

ALABAMA 

3,444,165 

3,495,827 

+ 

1.6 

9,936,440 

11,397,097 

4-14.7 

5,669,588 

5,978,613 

4- 

5.5 

ARKANSAS 

1,923,295 

1,969,454 

+ 

2.4 

6,439,448 

7,450,441 

4-15.7 

3,307,678 

3,462,290 

4- 

4.7 

FLORIDA 

6,789,443 

7,441,230 

+ 

9.6 

25,643,420 

30,387,453 

4-18.5 

15,369,099 

16,386,852 

4- 

6.6 

GEORGIA 

4,589,575 

4,809,875 

+ 

4.8 

16,006,1 19 

18,727,159 

4-17.0 

8,774,227 

9,206,455 

4- 

4.9 

KENTUCKY 

3,219,31 1 

3,277,259 

+ 

1.8 

10,140,604 

11,681,976 

4-15.2 

5,296,741 

5,559,587 

4- 

5.0 

LOUISIANA 

3,643,180 

3,774,334 

+ 

3.6 

1 1,464,713 

13,184,420 

4-15.0 

7,063,168 

7,448,691 

4- 

5.5 

MISSISSIPPI 

2,216,912 

2,230,213 

+ 

0.6 

5,752,166 

6,609,239 

4-14.9 

3,406,896 

3,583,550 

4- 

5.2 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

5,082,059 

5,249,767 

+ 

3.3 

16,713,360 

19,387,498 

4-16.0 

9,108,252 

9,600,230 

4- 

5.4 

OKLAHOMA 

2,559,253 

2,636,031 

-1- 

3.0 

8,529,250 

9,646,582 

4-13.1 

4,680,297 

4,888,229 

4- 

4.4 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

2,590,516 

2,660,460 

+ 

2.7 

7,860,160 

9,102,065 

4-15-8 

4,348,068 

4,596,352 

4- 

5.7 

TENNESSEE 

3,924,164 

4,041,889 

+ 

3.0 

12,375,034 

14,330,289 

4-15.8 

7,126,666 

7,496,471 

4- 

5.2 

TEXAS 

1 1,196,730 

11,767,763 

+ 

5.1 

40,687,128 

47,197,068 

4-16.0 

21,761,508 

22,830,668 

4- 

4.9 

VIRGINIA 

4,648,494 

4,885,567 

+ 

5.1 

17,139,510 

19,967,529 

4-16.5 

8,610,283 

9,102,299 

4- 

5.7 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1,744,237 

1,707,608 

— 

2.1 

5,071,185 

5,639,158 

4-11.2 

2,654,826 

2,764,391 

4- 

4.1 

SNPA  REGION  TOTALS: 

57,571,334 

59,947,277 

+ 

4.1 

193,758,537 

224,707,974 

4-16.0 

107,177,297 

112,904,678 

4- 

5.3 

U.S.  TOTALS: 

203,235,298 

211,364,710 

+ 

4.0 

803,643,463 

910,036,881 

4-13.2 

402,037,344 

420,340,503 

4- 

4.6 

%  SNPA  of  U.S. 

28.3 

28.4 

24.1 

24.7 

26.7 

26.9 

Source:  1973  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


Roy  Park  begins  large  investment  in  newspapers 


Roy  H.  Park,  who  has  invested  $45  mil¬ 
lion  in  broadcast  properties  since  1962, 
said  he  took  his  “first  step  in  making  a 
comparable  investment  in  newspapers’’  by 
purchasing  the  Warner  Robins  (Ga.) 
Daily  Sun. 

The  afternoon  daily,  with  a  circulation 
of  10,500,  was  acquired  from  Foy  Evans 
by  Park  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  newly-formed 
Delaware  holding  corporation.  The  price 
was  not  disclosed. 

Park  is  president  and  owner  of  Park 
Broadcasting,  which  includes  seven  televi¬ 
sion  and  11  radio  stations  and  is  the 
largest  broadcast  group  in  the  United 
States  solely  owned  by  one  person. 

Park  is  a  native  of  Surry  County,  N.C. 
He  is  a  former  president  of  the  N.  C. 
State  University  Alumni  Association.  He 
is  a  director  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.,  Ra’eigh,  N.C.;  ConAgra,  Inc.,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Molinos  de  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.,  San- 
turce,  P.R.;  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  and  the  Raymond 


Corp.,  Greene,  N.Y. 

With  the  late  Duncan  Hines,  Park 
formed  Hines-Park  Foods  Inc.,  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  food  line  bearing  the  Duncan 
Hines  name.  In  1956,  Hines-Park  Foods 
was  acquired  through  merger  by  Procter 
&  Gamble. 

Park  said  his  broadcast  group  includes 
almost  the  full  complement  of  stations 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  In  addition  to  16  stations 
which  were  acquired  or  put  on  the  air  in 
the  past  10  years,  the  Park  group  earlier 
this  year  reached  agreements  to  buy 
KWJJ-AM  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  WBMG- 
TV  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  subject  to  FCC 
approval. 

Other  Park  stations  include:  WNCT- 
TV-AM-FM,  Greenville,  N.C.;  WTVR-TV- 
AM-FM,  Richmond,  Va.;  WSLS-TV, 
Roanoke,  Va.;  WDEF-TV-AM-FM,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.;  WJHL-TV,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.;  WUTR-TV,  Utica,  N.Y.;  WEBC¬ 
AM,  Duluth,  Minn.;  KRSI-AM-FM,  St. 


Louise  Park,  Minn.,  a  suburb  of  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul;  and  WNAX-AM, 
Yankton,  S.D. 

“My  goal  now  is  to  establish  a  good 
group  of  newspapers,  only  I  want  to  do  it 
much  faster  than  the  10  years  it  took  to 
build  my  broadcast  group,”  Park  said. 

He  emphasized  that  each  newspaper  he 
acquires  will  be  autonomous  and  will  have 
its  own  board  of  directors. 

Park  said  Foy  Evans  has  agreed  to  stay 
on  as  executive  vicepresident  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Sun  and  will  be  a  director  of 
Park  Newspapers  of  Georgia  Inc. 

Evans  and  his  wife,  Leta,  founded  the 
Warner  Robins  paper  in  1949.  In  1960,  it 
became  the  third  newspaper  in  Georgia  to 
convert  to  offset.  In  1966,  the  staff  moved 
into  its  new  plant  with  11,000  square  feet 
at  1553  Watson  Blvd.  That  same  year,  the 
newspaper  became  a  semi-weekly,  and 
three  yeais  ago  it  went  daily. 

The  newspaper’s  eight-unit  Goss  subur¬ 
ban-community  press  with  balloon  former 
has  a  press  capacity  of  32  pages. 
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Surprise  views 
are  expressed  at 
bar-press  parley 

MirJsoui’i  journalists  and  lawyers  have 
started  a  dialofrue.  The  first  annual  Mis¬ 
souri  Press-Bar  Conference  drew  more 
than  50  newsmen,  lawyers  and  judpes  to 
Columbia,  Mo.,  October  27-28. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
foster  better  understanding  and  cooper¬ 
ation  between  the  press  and  the  bar.  Many 
who  i)articipated  acknowledged  that  the 
dialogue  was  a  success,  that  some  pre¬ 
conceptions  were  <lispelled  and  agreed 
that  the  dialogue  should  be  continued. 

Some  were  suri)rised  at  the  extent  to 
which  newsmen  and  lawyers  agreed  on 
such  confl'cts  as  the  fair  trial  free  press 
issue  and  with  some  unexi)ected  opinions. 

For  instance,  Lon  Hocker,  legal  counsel 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  criti¬ 
cized  the  use  of  “shield  laws’’  in  libel 
litigation.  These  laws  allow  reporters  to 
withhold  confidential  information  from 
court  testimony.  Libel  law  today,  Hocker 
said,  requires  a  plaintiff  to  ))rove  mali¬ 
cious  intent  and  shield  laws  “then  deprive 
you  of  the  means  of  proving  malice.” 

Cameras  in  eourtrooni 

(iene  McNary,  prosecuting  attorney  of 
St.  Louis  county,  also  surpriseil  some  by 
suggesting  the  need  for  camera  coverage 
in  the  courtroom.  McXar.v  feels  that  the 
public  would  benefit  if  “a  particular  kind 
of  trial”  were  broadcast  in  total  ovyr  tele¬ 
vision.  McXary  also  suggested  that  the 
plea-barga’ning  process  deserves  more 
press  covei'age. 

Mc.Vary  asserted  that  the  pre-s  is  not 
fulfilling  its  “watchdog”  function  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  courts,  that  the  i)ress  does  not 
go  into  depth  on  the  performance  of  the 
legal  system.  “I’m  not  sure  that  the  court 
is  being  covered  by  the  press,”  he  said. 

McNary  said  further  that  press  cover¬ 
age  too  often  emphasizes  arrest  of  crimi¬ 
nals  and  sensational  pre-trial  activities. 

“The  public  doe.sn’t  have  the  right  tc 
know  about  certain  things  that  might  de¬ 
stroy  fair  trial,”  he  stated. 

Dale  Freeman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Spriuofield  (Mo.)  Xews-Leader,  took  issue 
with  McNary  on  newspajiers’  emphasis  on 
sensational  crime  news.  Coupons  in  gro¬ 
cery  ads  are  more  likely  to  sell  newspa¬ 
pers  today,  he  said.  However,  he  declared 
that  newsmen  and  lawyers  alike  should 
lemember  the  abuses  of  the  i)ress  and 
judicial  system  that  occurred  in  the  Shep- 
l)ard  case  in  order  to  avoid  such  cases  in 
the  future. 

In  the  disci’SSTjn  on  libel,  Tom  Eblen, 
city  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  em¬ 
phasized  the  traditional  cautions  against 
libel  even  though  many  lawyers  and 
judges  feel  libel  tort  has  been  substantial¬ 
ly  lil)eralized  in  tbe  past  decade. 

“My  superiors  |)refer  that  I  call  the 
lawyers  too  many  times  rather  than  too 
few,”  Eblen  said. 

He  cautioned  the  conference,  however, 
that  newspapers’  lawyers  should  not  as¬ 
sume  the  function  of  editors. 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE,  SELECTED  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS 
MEASURED  BY  MEDIA  RECORDS,  First  nine  months  1972  vs.  1970 


1972 

1970 

GAIN  OR  LOSS 

LINAGE 

% 

ATLANTA 

Constitut!on-M 

32,033,931 

25,248,666 

-1-6,785,265 

+  26.9 

Journal-E 

35,717,003 

30,861,155 

+4,855,848 

+  15.7 

Journal  &  Con$titution-S 

15,061,720 

13,001,187 

+  2,060,533 

+  15.8 

BATON  ROUSE 

Advocate-M 

20,845,518 

17,439,617 

+  3,405,901 

+  19.5 

Advocate-S 

6,389,814 

4,990,319 

+  1.399,495 

+28.0 

BIRMINGHAM 

Post-Herald-M 

12,591,741 

10,810,345 

+  1,781,396 

+  16.5 

News-E 

21,047,344 

18,637,510 

+  2,409,834 

+  12.9 

News-S 

9,100,001 

7,640,944 

+  1,459,057 

+  19.1 

CHARLOTTE 

New$-E 

17,743,218 

16,485,753 

+  1,257,465 

+  7.6 

Observer-M 

22,563,736 

22,009,608 

+  554,128 

+  2.5 

Observer-S 

8,147,478 

7,737,800 

+  409,678 

+  5.3 

DALLAS 

New$-M 

32,891,368 

29,609,951 

+  3.281,417 

+  ILI 

News-S 

12,749,921 

10,393,688 

+2,356,233 

+  22.7 

Times-Herald-E 

32,152,273 

29,757,517 

+  2,394.756 

+  8.0 

Time$-Herald-S 

14,079,630 

11,140,351 

+2,939,279 

+  26.4 

FORT  LAUDERDALE 

News-E 

31,723,808 

28,100,919 

+  3,622,889 

+  12.9 

News-S 

12,423,552 

11,751,405 

+  672,147 

+  5.7 

News-Sa 

7,717,920 

6,070,964 

+  1,646,956 

+  27.1 

FORT  WORTH 

Star-Telegram-M 

18,150,085 

15,740,885 

+  2,409,200 

+  15.3 

Star-Telegram-E 

25,538,176 

22,923,799 

+  2,614,377 

+  11.4 

Star-Telegram-S 

10,719,707 

10,145,440 

+  574,267 

+  5.7 

Press-E 

3,1 14,582 

4,404,400 

—  1,289,818 

—29.3 

Press-S 

1,765,51 1 

2,078,069 

—  312,558 

—  15.0 

HOUSTON 

Chronicle-E 

38,561,925 

35,714,542 

+  2,847,383 

+  8.0 

Chronicle-S 

17,542,513 

14,520,058 

+  3.022.455 

+  20.8 

Post-M 

34,635,374 

29,352,344 

+  5,283,030 

+  18.0 

Post-S 

12,162,620 

10,721,365 

+  1.441,255 

+  13.4 

JACKSONVILLE 

Tirties-Union-M 

24,879,959 

22,082,540 

+  2,797,419 

+  12.7 

Times-Union-S 

8,134,750 

7,779,337 

+  355,413 

+  4.6 

Journal-E 

14,660,443 

12,443,788 

+  2,216,655 

+  17.8 

LITTLE  ROCK 

Arkansas  Gaiette-M 

14,470,027 

1 1,429,686 

+3,040.341 

+  26.6 

Arkansas  Gaiette-S 

5,188,772 

4,328,757 

+  860,015 

+  19.9 

Arkansas  Democrat-E 

7,026,389 

6,916,831 

+  109,558 

+  1.6 

Arkansas  Democrat-S 

2,984,124 

2,890,318 

+  93,806 

+  3.2 

MACON 

Telegraph-M 

10,373,570 

8,836,797 

+  1,536,773 

+  17.4 

News-E 

10,546,423 

8,945,529 

+ 1 ,600,894 

+  17.9 

Telegraph  &  News-S 

3,609,387 

3,161,654 

+  447,733 

+  14.2 

MEMPHIS 

Commercial  Appeal-M 

22,501,372 

18,717,076 

+  3,784,296 

+  20.2 

Commercial  Appeal-S 

9,150,135 

8,008,340 

+  1,141,795 

+  14.3 

Press-Scimitar-E 

16,300,306 

13,718,204 

+  2,582,102 

+  18.8 

MIAMI 

Herald-M 

47,254,641 

42,780,958 

+  4,473,683 

+  10.5 

Herald-S 

21,564,975 

19,097,355 

+  2,467,620 

+  12.9 

News-E 

21,31 1,298 

18,795,389 

+  2,515.909 

+  13.4 

NASHVILLE 

Banner-E 

19,586,814 

17,013,952 

+  2,572,862 

+  15.1 

Tennessean-M 

19,643,859 

17,030,167 

+  2,613,692 

+  15.3 

Tennessean-S 

7,627,503 

6,840,651 

+  786,852 

+  11.5 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Times- Picayune-M 

29,735,686 

27,434,219 

+  2.301.467 

+  8.4 

Times-Picayune-S 

12,306,973 

10,431,740 

+  1,875,233 

+  18.0 

States  &  Item-E 

17,775,784 

16,324,225 

+  1,451,559 

+  8.9 

ORLANDO 

Sentinel-M 

25,062,224 

23,027,571 

+2,034,653 

+  8.8 

Sentinel-S 

9,781,046 

9,237,555 

+  543.491 

+  5.9 

Star-E 

-  24,321,458 

22,214,509 

+  2.106,949 

+  9.5 
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ROANOKE 

Times-M 

Times-S 

World-News-E 

12,637.910 

4,369,190 

12,847,262 

ST.  PETERSBURG 
Independent-E 

Times-M 

Times-S 

19,937,069 

31,662,301 

12,706,014 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Express-M 

Express-News-S 

Express-News-Sa 

News-E 

Light-E 

Light-S 

Light-Sa 

19,313,179 

8,081,717 

3,296,893 

18,354,259 

22,731,200 

9,932,491 

2,274,979 

SHREVEPORT 

Journal-E 

Times-M 

Times-S 

12,038,608 

17,141,696 

6,999,128 

TALLAHASSEE 

Democrat-E 

Democrat-S 

12,319,023 

4,616,950 

TAMPA 

Tribune-M 

Tribune-S 

Times-E 

28,171,405 

9,548,359 

18,765,337 

WEST  PALM  BEACH 

Pos+-M 

Times-E 

Post  Times-S 

24,732,558 

21,301,656 

9,330,865 

Birmingham  News  fills 
production  dep’t  posts 


Clianfres  in  the  production  department 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Neivs  have 
been  announced  hy  Victor  Hanson  II, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager.  James 
Payton,  87,  ))roduction  manager  since 
1971,  was  named  production  director. 
Charles  Patterson,  46,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  since  1969,  is  the  new  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Richard  Spahn,  31,  who  joined  the 
News  recently  from  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger,  was  appointed  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Spahn,  an  Oklahoma  City  native,  began 
his  newspaiier  career  in  the  corporate 
offices  of  the  Copley  newspapers  and 
later  worked  for  the  Dallat^  News  and 
in  New  Orleans. 

• 

Hammell  buys  station 
at  Florence,  Alabama 

Richard  N.  Hammell,  president  of 
Hammell  Newspapers,  based  at  Florence, 
Ala.,  has  filed  an  application  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
approve  his  company’s  purchase  of  a 
Florence  radio  station,  WOWL. 

Hammell  owns  interests  in  daily  news- 
l)apers  at  Cushing  and  Alva,  Oklahoma; 
and  Boone,  Nevada  and  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
This  would  be  his  first  acquisition  of  a 
broadcasting  station.  The  seller  is  Radio 
Muscle  Shoals  Inc.  and  the  price  was  giv¬ 
en  in  FCC  records  as  $225,000. 


1970 

GAIN  OR 
LINAGE 

LOSS 

% 

1 1,663,384 

+  974,526 

+  8.4 

3,842,754 

+  526,436 

+  13.7 

1 1,844,801 

-1-1,002,461 

+  8.5 

16,059,752 

+  3,877,317 

+  24.1 

26,650,595 

+  5,01 1,706 

+  18.8 

10,534,339 

+  2,171,675 

+  20.6 

19,380,639 

—  67,460 

—  0.3 

7,956,288 

+  125,429 

+  1.6 

3,049,722 

+  247,171 

+  8.1 

18,628,641 

—  274,382 

—  1.5 

21,001,709 

+  1,729,491 

+  8.2 

9,036,408 

+  896,083 

+  9,9 

1,848,103 

+  426,876 

+  23.1 

9,794,416 

+  2,244,192 

+  22.9 

13,050,699 

+4,090,997 

+  31.3 

5,612,698 

+  1,386,430 

+  24.7 

10,233,319 

+  2,085,704 

+  20.4 

3,714,921 

+  902,029 

+  24.3 

23,747,397 

+  4,424,008 

+  18.6 

8,351,789 

+  1,196,570 

+  14.3 

16,623,126 

+  2,142,21 1 

+  12.9 

21,013,975 

+  3,718,583 

+  17.7 

18,232,136 

+  3,069,520 

+  16.8 

7,953,136 

+  1,377,729 

+  17.3 

Urbana  Citizen  articles 


spur  tax  foreclosures 

A  series  of  articles  in  the  Urbana  (0.) 
Citizen  has  resulted  in  a  court  order  in 
Champaign  County  ordering  the  county 
auditor  to  certify  the  names  of  delinquent 
property  taxpayers  to  the  county  prosecu¬ 
tor  by  December  29  for  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Roger  B.  Wilson 
following  a  hearing  with  Auditor  Paol  E. 
Kite  and  Prosecutor  Donald  L.  Dodd  in 
chambers  last  month,  ordered  a  writ  of 
mandamus  issued  to  Kite,  instructing  him 
to  certify  the  delinquencies  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tor.  The  action  came  at  the  request  of  the 
Village  of  North  Lewisburg,  a  small  town 
near  Urbana,  whose  counsel  had  filed  peti¬ 
tions  in  court  requesting  the  writ  of  man¬ 
damus. 

The  Citizen  ran  articles  in  January  and 
in  March,  written  by  managing  editor  Da¬ 
vid  Wright,  pointing  out  that  although 
Kite  had  published  the  list  of  delinquen¬ 
cies  each  year  he  had  failed  to  comply 
with  sections  of  Ohio  law,  which  now  re¬ 
quire  him  to  officially  certify  the  delin¬ 
quencies  to  the  prosecutor  for  foreclosure 
action.  Without  that  certification,  the 
county  has  been  unable  to  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  auction  off  the  property  on  which 
delinquent  taxes  are  owed. 

The  Citizen  had  estimated  the  amount 
of  delinquencies  at  between  $50,000  and 
$70,000  in  its  articles  but  pointed  out  that 
the  total  unpaid  tax  bill  in  Champaign 
County  might  run  as  high  as  $500,000  by 
the  end  of  1972,  including  taxes  owed  by 
the  bankrupt  Penn  Central  Railroad. 


Newspaper  helps 
N.C.  college  end 
program  deficits 

When  you  go  to  a  football  game  at 
Davidson  College  in  North  Carolina  they 
give  you  a  football  program — free.  And 
it’s  a  tabloid  newspaper. 

Plagued  with  deficits,  the  order  was 
that  this  year  they  were  to  break  even  or 
show  a  profit  or  not  have  a  program  at 
all. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years  sales  had 
dwindled  on  the  magazine-style  program, 
while  costs  had  continued  to  rise  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  had  declined.  At  the  end 
of  the  1971  season  the  football  program 
account  showed  a  $1,200  deficit. 

At  this  point,  Russell  A.  Strong,  director 
of  public  information  and  the  campus 
l)uhlications  expert,  hit  on  the  idea  of  the 
tabloid  newspaper.  Closer  examination  of 
the  situation  revealed  that  it  could  be 
financed  through  advertising  revenue, 
permitting  free  distribution,  and  elimina¬ 
ting  the  cost  of  hiring  students  to  sell 
copies. 

Strong  also  serves  as  editor  of  Davidson 
Update,  a  tabloid  newspaper  which  is 
mailed  to  more  than  16,000  alumni,  stu¬ 
dents,  parents,  and  fi’iends  10  times  a 
year.  For  the  la.st  year  and  a  half  this  has 
been  produced  by  the  weekly  Mooresville 
(N.C.)  Tribune,  in  its  new  offset  plant. 

Strong  worked  out  the  details  with  J. 
D.  Chamberlain,  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper,  and  came  up  with  a  cost 
figure  that  would  be  less  than  the  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  for  the  football  program. 

Because  of  press  limitations  for  two- 
color  printing,  the  football  program  is  off 
and  running  this  year  in  a  12-page  tabloid 
format,  with  two  colors  appearing  on  four 
pages. 

Camera  ready  pages  are  delivered  to 
the  newspaper  plant  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  and  the  programs  are  ready  by 
Thursday  noon.  Currently  the  press  run  is 
2,000,  hardly  enough  to  get  it  wai’med  up 
well,  hut  2,000  given  away  in  the  stands  is 
a  lot  more  coverage  than  was  being 
achieved  a  year  ago  when  about  500  were 
printed  and  400  of  them  went  unsold. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Davidson 
publications  office,  headed  by  Strong,  has 
been  sending  many  of  its  smaller  publica¬ 
tions  to  the  printers  camera  ready,  pro¬ 
ducing  body  type  on  an  IBM  Selectric 
Composer  For  the  football  programs  this 
is  handled  by  Mrs.  Harold  Burgess,  while 
Strong  prepares  the  layouts  and  sets  the 
few  headlines  from  Formatt  type. 

The  whole  production  takes  less  than  a 
day  to  complete,  from  ideas  to  stories. 
Emil  Parker,  director  of  sports  informa¬ 
tion,  prepares  most  of  the  copy  and  the 
statistical  data,  while  Earl  W.  Lawrimore, 
director  of  the  news  bureau,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  pictures  and  a  full  page  layout  on 
aspects  of  the  college  other  than  athletics. 

Page  1  covers  the  current  game,  while 
page  2  is  devoted  to  the  all-college 
feature. 
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SNPA  program  &  reports; 
union  confrontation  seen 


A<lveitisinjr,  media  comjjetition  and  pro¬ 
duction  aie  subjects  that  hiKhlisht  the 
l)iojriam  for  the  Southern  Xe\vspai)er 
Publishers  Association  annual  convention 
November  12-15  at  the  Roca  Raton  Hotel 
and  Club  in  Florida. 

SNPA  President  W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr., 
Memi)his  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  will  call 
the  convention  to  order  Monday  at  9  a.m. 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertisinj',  ANPA,  will  address  the 
convention  Monday  and  will  make  broad 
predictions  on  newspaper  revenues  with 
.substantiating:  facts.  His  talk,  based  on 
new  research  findings,  is  titled  “Newspa- 
l)er  ,\dvertising:  Dollars:  Today  and  To¬ 
morrow.” 

Christo  Jackson,  the  .4d  Bureau’s  new 
vicei)resident  in  charge  of  chain  store 
sales,  will  i)articipate  in  the  presentation. 

Panel  on  eonipetition 

In  the  second  half  of  Monday’s  pro¬ 
gram,  a  i)anel  moderated  by  J.  Montgo¬ 
mery  Curtis,  Knight  Newspapers,  will 
jirovide  answers  to  “What  We  Have  to 
Know  to  Compete.” 

Panelists  include  Gerald  W.  Estes,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Sews  Leader  and  Timex-Dis/iafcIt ;  Fred 
Rasmussen,  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Miami  (fla.)  Herald,  and  A1 
Neuharth,  president  of  Gannett  Newspa- 
l)ers. 

Estes  will  show  how  his  new.spaper  pro¬ 
duces  a  paper  without  a  composing  room. 
Rasmussen  is  slated  to  talk  on  classified 
advertising,  billed  as  “the  really  bright 
star  in  our  advertising  firmament.” 
Neuharth’s  subject  is  “A  Better  Job  for 
th('  Reader  and  .Advertiser.” 

Daniels  moves  up 

In  the  election  of  officers  Monday, 
Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Xeics  &  Observer  and  Times,  is 
slated  to  move  up  to  the  presidency.  Tams 
Rixby  Ill  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  &  Timcs-Dcmocrat,  to  president¬ 
elect;  .M.  W.  -Ai-mi.stead  III  of  the 
Rottnoke  (Va.)  Times  and  H’orW  Xervs,  to 
treasurer. 

.Aycock  will  become  chairman  of  the 
hoai'd  and  Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr.  will  be 
renominated  as  .secretary-manager.  Of¬ 
ficers  are  elected  to  one-year  terms. 

Nominated  for  thiee-year  term  direc- 
tor.ships  are:  .Alabama,  Leroy  .A.  Simms, 
Huntsville  Times  and  News;  Georgia,  Otis 
.A.  Brumby,  Marietta  Journal;  Oklahoma, 
.Albert  Reisen  Jr.,  Ardmore  Ardmoreite; 
Texas,  Rhea  Howard,  H’/c/nTa  Falls  Rec- 
ord-Xews  &  Times;  and  Virginia,  Harry 
P'.  Byrd  Jr.,  Winchester  Star. 

Repre-senting  West  Virginia,  G.  Ogden 
Nutting,  Wheeling  Intelligencer  and  Xeu's 
Register,  will  be  nominated  to  fill  the  one- 
year  term  of  John  L.  P'oy,  Huntington 
Herald-Hispatch  &  Advertiser,  who  re¬ 
tired  during  the  year. 


Nominated  for  SNPA  Foundation  trust¬ 
ees  are:  Aycock,  E.  A.  Ramsaur,  (ireen- 
ville  (S.C.)  News  and  Piedmont ;  and  Tom 
Hill,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridgcr. 

Executive  sessions 

Tuesday’s  talks  will  be  held  in  sessions 
oi)en  only  to  members  of  SNPA  newspa- 
l)ers.  Committee  chairmen  are:  Sam  D. 
Kennedy,  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  under  15,000  circulation;  Wayne  T. 
Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  15,000  to  50,000  circulation;  and  Jack 
Tarver,  Atlanta  Constitution  &•  Journal, 
more  than  50,000. 

.An  “Idea  Exchange”  set  for  2  p.m. 
Tuesday  will  be  chaired  by  R.  II.  Fackel- 
man,  Glulf  Coast  Newspapers,  and  in¬ 
cludes  panelists  Charles  Wahlheim,  Har- 
te-Hanks  vicepresident  of  operations,  on 
the  subject  of  equipment;  Roland  Weeks, 
Diloxi-Gulfjnnt  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald,  on 
advertising-promotion,  and  Rob  Tar- 
taglione,  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Suji  on  circu¬ 
lation. 

C.uiiiiiiitlee  reports 

Committee  reports  will  lead  off  Wednes¬ 
day’s  session. 

Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr.,  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va.)  Exponent,  chairman  of  the  Business 
and  .Administiation  Committee,  reports 
that  responses  to  a  survey  on  newsprint 
needs  were  encouraging. 

A  Circulators’  Symposium  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  co-sj)onsored  with  the  Labor- 
Production  Committee  in  Dallas  last 
month  was  termed  “most  successful.” 

Cleve  Rumble,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal  and  Times,  chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Methods  and  Labor  Relations 
Committee,  will  tell  publishers  that  unions 
will  no  longer  question  the  practicality  of 
scanners,  but  that  the  typographical  union 
raises  prote.sts  on  their  use,  esjiecially  on 
the  issue  of  rekeyhoarding. 

His  report  states  that  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  management  “has  its  hands  full 
with  a  smorgasbord  of  electronic  improve¬ 
ments,  unbelievably  flooding  a  market 
which  for  the  greater  half  of  this  century 
was  bairen  and  static.  The  net  lesult  has 
been  change  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in 
new.spaper  history.” 

“A  confrontation,”  Rumble  said,  “is 
inevitable  on  the  issue  of  rekeyboarding — 
a  totally  unnecessary  and  wasteful  re- 
typing  of  material  already  scanner-ready. 
If  ITU  bogus  of  local  ad  matter  was  a 
wa.steful  proposition,  then  certainly  simi¬ 
lar  ITU  bogus  of  scanner-ready  news  sto¬ 
ries  or  ad  copy  would  be  doubly  so.” 

Rumble  also  warned  the  SNPA  that  the 
Newspa})er  Guild  has  adopted  a  militant 
attitude  on  claiming  juri.sdiction  over  all 
functions  related  to  the  cieation  and  edit¬ 
ing  of  newsroom  and  advertising  copy. 

On  the  labor  fiont.  Rumble  reported 
that  the  strike  of  about  200  members  of 
the  International  Mailers  Union  continues 


at  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  newspapers 
“with  publication  and  distribution,  as  well 
as  violence,  maintained.” 

The  SNPA  labor  relations  office  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  IMU  president 
Ralph  J.  Valeio  had  advised  the  Charles¬ 
ton  local  to  assume  full  responsibility  for 
further  bargaining  and  future  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  publisher.  The  IMU’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  had  voted  to  discontinue 
the  strike  and  “hardship  loans”  to 
Charleston  strikers,  effective  November 
10. 

“The  challenge  of  1973,”  Rumble  stated, 
“will  fall  increasingly  on  the  personnel 
manager  and  those  who  handle  labor  rela¬ 
tions  problems.  In  this  area,  the  solutions 
will  be  even  more  difficult  and  challenging 
than  in  the  area  of  equipment  selection 
and  i)urchases.  We  think  long  and  hard 
before  buying  expensive  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  We  must  pay  equal  attention  to  our 
‘peoj)le’  i)rohlems — what  we  have,  what  we 
need,  how  we  can  develop  what  we  have, 
and  how  we  motivate  and  keep  employees 
productive  while  avoiding  red  ink.” 

Bert  Struby,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  & 
Xews,  editorial  committee  chairman, 
writes  that  his  committee  has  focused  on 
three  areas: 

—  Encouraging  the  wire  services  to 
develop  more  stories  of  interest  to  South¬ 
ern  newspapers. 

—  Cooperation  in  promoting  the  SNPA 
Foundation  seminars  and  workshops. 

—  Providing  guidance  on  loutine  edito¬ 
rial  and  news  department  matters  before 
the  SNPA  board  of  directors. 

President’s  forecast 

Aycock,  in  his  President’s  report,  states 
that  in  the  late  70’s  and  80’s  newspapers 
will  become  more  dependent  on  sophisti¬ 
cated  electronic  technologies  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  “We  will  see  more  remote  news  and 
advertising  offices,  satellite  production  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  the  transmission  of  special 
daily  news  services  directly  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  home.” 

He  foresees  every  facet  of  operations 
depending  on  computer-oriented  technolo¬ 
gies. 

Treasurer  Tams  Bixby  III,  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  <£•  Times  Democrat, 
reported  an  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
pen.ses  for  the  1971-72  year  amounting 
to  about  $24,000.  A  sum  of  $50,000  was 
transferred  from  reserve  funds  to  a  build¬ 
ing  fund. 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
Xeus,  chairman  of  the  Foundation  com¬ 
mittee,  reports  that  moi-e  than  300  per- 
.sons  participated  in  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops,  a  2S'/<  increase  over  1971,  resulting 
to  some  degree  from,  the  lowering  of  fees 
from  $1.50  to  $100.  .A  total  of  35  universit¬ 
ies  are  cooperating  with  the  seminar  pro¬ 
gram. 

Bert  De  Lashmet,  Abitibi  Newsprint 
Corp.,  will  conduct  the  awarding  of  golf 
and  tennis  prizes. 

• 

A  correction 

The  name  of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Boyd,  new 
president  of  Harris-Interty))e  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  incorrectly  spelled  in  E&P,  Octo¬ 
ber  21.  Dr.  Boyd,  51,  formerly  executive 
vicepresident,  becomes  principal  operating 
officer  of  the  company. 
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The  Consumer  and  the  Market  Place 


Money  Tree - 

The  Price  You  Pay 
For  Your  Coffee 

- Milton  Moskowitz 


A  CLASSIC  confrontation  between  buy¬ 
er  and  seller  is  shaping  up  in  the  cof¬ 
fee  market.  At  stake;  The  price  you  pay 
for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

The  protagonists  in  this  struggle  are 
the  coffee  -  consuming  nations  and  the 
coffee  -  growing  nations.  Right  now 
they’re  spitting  in  each  other’s  eyes. 

If  that  hallowed  law  of  economics,  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  were  permitted  to  oper¬ 
ate  here,  you  would  be  paying  anywhere 
from  10  to  20  cents  less  a  pound  for  cof- 
feee.  But  in  this  market,  as  in  many  oth¬ 
ers.  that  law  is  a  joke. 

The  reason  it’s  a  joke  is  that  the  supply 
part  of  the  question  is  rigged.  It  has  been 
since  1962  w'hen  the  buyers  and  sellers  got 
together  to  sign  the  International  Coffee 
.\greement.  This  agreement,  which  was 
renewed  and  strengthened  in  1968,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  supply  and  demand  out  of 
the  picture. 

★  ★  ★ 

UP  TO  XOW,  it  has  worked  beautifully. 

If  demand  gets  sticky,  the  growers 
cut  back  on  shipments  so  that  prices  won't 
come  down.  If  the  supply  seems  to  be 
shrinking  —  perhaps  because  of  a  frost  in 
Brazil  —  stockpiled  coffee  is  released  so 
that  prices  won’t  escalate. 

'rhe  continuation  of  this  gentleman's 
price  -  fixing  agreement  is  up  for  grabs 
because  of  a  revolt  by  the  coffee  produc¬ 
ers.  They  felt  that  they  were  short¬ 
changed  by  last  year’s  international  cur¬ 
rency  upheaval,  which  resulted  in  a  deval¬ 
ued  dollar. 

Since  the  United  States  buys  40  per 
cent  of  the  coffee  grown  in  the  world,  the 
dollar  devaluation  meant  that  the  grower 


countries  were  getting  less  money  for 
their  beans. 

So  the  big  grower  countries  —  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Portugal  and  the  Ivory  Coast — 
formed  their  own  pact  last  December.  They 
promised  to  v/ithhold  enough  coffee  beans 
from  the  world  market  to  force  up  prices 
four  -  cents  -  a  -  pound. 

That,  in  effect,  shattered  the  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  —  and  negotiations  to 
patch  it  up  have  so  far  failed.  The  coffee 
producers  are  going  to  send  13  million 
bags  of  coffee  into  the  marketplace  during 
the  next  three  months,  and  that’s  about 
one  million  fewer  bags  than  the  buyer 
countries  feel  are  necessary  to  meet  de¬ 
mand. 

One  company  nervous'.^  sweating  out 
the  hassle  is  General  Foods.  The  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  corporation  is  the  world’s 
largest  single  buyer  of  coffee. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  MAJOR  price  increase  is  the  last 
thing  GF  would  like  to  see.  Thanks  to 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  cof¬ 
fee  prices  have  gone  down  over  the  past 
ten  years.  However,  even  with  this  de¬ 
cline.  per  capita  consumption  has 
dropped.  Higher  prices  would  compound 
GF's  problem. 

When  the  coffee  buyers  and  coffee 
growers  met  recently  to  see  if  they  could 
resolve  their  differences,  a  delegate  from 
an  African  country  put  it  on  the  line  as 
follows: 

•‘If  Americans  pay  a  little  bit  more  for 
their  coffee,  what  does  it  matter?  They 
are  rich.  But  if  growers  of  my  country  get 
a  bit  less,  it  matters  a  great  deal  because 
we  are  poor.  If  we  don’t  get  a  good  price, 
our  country  has  no  future.” 


Availoble  3  times  a  week 


54  MINT  STREET  -  SAN  ERANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA  94103  •(415)  GA,F,eld  Mill 


We  report  both 
eidee  off  the  newe 
ffrom  both  eidee 
off  the  nation. 

growing. 

Still  forming  fresh,  new  approaches  to 
old  problems.  Like  meeting  the  public’s 
changing  demands  for  information. 

Our  staff  is  young,  and  so  are  our  ideas. 
The  result?  Exciting  new  directions  in 
publishing  management— autonomous 
publishers  backed  up  by  corporate 
specialists.  Specialists  who  help  solve 
problems  in  marketing,  sales,  planning, 
labor  relations,  financial  planning  and 
computer  operations. 

We  learn  a  lot  from  our  publishers,  too. 
Our  group  synergy  is  a  two-way  street. 

Harte-Hanks  is  coast  to  coast.  And  still  Nothing  about  Harte-Hanks  is  one-sided.. 


kARTE'kANlks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 


Corpus  Chnsti  Caller-Times  Huntsville  Item 


San  Diego  Group 


Anderson  Independent-Mail  Corsicana  Sun 
Big  Spring  Herald  Denison  Herald 

Bryan/College  Station  Eagle  Framingham  News 
Chula  Vista  Group  Greenville  Herald-Banner 

Commerce  Journal  Hamilton  Journal  News 


Lewisville  Leader  San  Francisco  Progress 

Marshall  News  Messenger  Van/De  Publishing  (Orange  County) 
Paris  News  Woodbury  Times 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times  Yakima  Herald  Republic 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News  Ypsilanti  Press 
Executive  Otticee:  Herte-Henke  Newtpepere,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texae  78291 


The  Mergenthaler 
CopRecTerm 
wears  three  hats 
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Name 


Phone 


Mergenthaler  Keyboard*  —  both 
Justifying  and  non-justifying — of¬ 
fer  a  unique  blend  of  features, 
including:  32  multi-code  keys  in 
addition  to  standard  64-key  TTS- 
type  layout;  access  to  up  to  18 
fonts;  format  and  visual  display 
options  available. 


company 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.  O.  Box  82 
Plainview.  New  York  11803 


Send  us  further  information  on  the  following: 


The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  is  a  10- 
model  complement  of  phototype¬ 
setters  offering  an  unexcelled 
range  of  features,  including:  6  to 
48  or  6  to  72  point  size  ranges: 
up  to  22  sizes;  6,  12  or  18  font 
on-line  fonts;  with  50  Ipm,  min. 


□  The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P.  And  "How  I  can  use 
it  and  own  it  for  as  little  as  720  an  hour." 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  Keyboards 

□  The  Linotron  505 

□  Place  my  name  on  list  to  receive  brochure: 
"How  to  Make  a  Rational  Choice  . . ." 


Street  Address 


editor,  proofreader 
and  markup  man! 

The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm  wears  three  hats  and  replaces,  with  a 
few  keys,  the  editor’s  blue  pencil,  proofreader’s  symbols  and  markup 
man’s  marks.  You  can  type  your  copy  directly  into  the  terminal  and 
wind  up  with  finished  copy  fully  corrected,  ready  for  setting,  on  the 
Mergenthaler  V-l-P,  Linotron  505  or  other  typesetters.  For  merging 
copy,  two  separate  tapes  can  be  read  and  merged  together.  The  edi¬ 
tor  or  art  director  in  the  publisher’s  office  can  be  the  complete  master 
of  the  composing  machine.  The  CorRecTerm  is  the  only  Graphic  Arts 
terminal  that  is  equipped  to  simultaneously  punch  output  tapes  of 
previously  edited  work  while  new  input  is  being  displayed  on  the 
screen.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm, 
other  input  devices  and  photocomposing  equipment. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive 

P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803.  i  -  _  .  I 

Mergenthaler 
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Gannett  foundation 
grants  $50,000  for 
medical  school 

A  $50,000  jH'ant  for  the  establishment  of 
a  medical  school  at  Marshall  University 
has  been  pledged  by  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc.,  it  has 
been  announced  by  N.  S.  Hayden,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Huntington 
Publishing  Company,  a  Gannett  subsidi¬ 
ary. 

The  grant  is  contingent  upon  passage 
by  Congress  of  a  bill  authorizing  medical 
schools  for  communities  which  have  both  a 
state  university  and  a  Veteran’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  hospital,  and  selection  of  Marshall 
University  and  Huntington  to  receive 
funds  for  such  a  school. 

The  Gannett  Foundation,  named  after 
the  founder  of  the  Gannett  newspapers, 
was  begun  in  the  late  1930s.  It  started 
modestly  with  Gannett’s  gift  of  a  few 
shares  of  the  company’s  Class  A  common 
(voting)  stock. 

Today,  the  Gannett  Foundation  gives 
away  more  than  $1,000,000  each  year. 
Grants  are  made  in  four  major  areas:  the 
Gannett  newspaper  carrier  scholarship 
program  (which  recently  approved  two 
$3,000  annual  scholarships  for  Huntington 
Publishing  Company  carriers) ;  journal¬ 
ism  education;  grants  to  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  in  areas  served  by 
Gannett  newspapers;  and  matching 
grants,  in  which  the  foundation  matches 
the  gifts  of  its  employees  to  colleges. 


-^WILMINGTON 

Delaware 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 


Multi-Billion  Dollar  Market 

$6  221  retail  sales  per  household, 
i5th  in  U.S.  ^  , 

$217,550,000  total  food  sales 
$235,534,000  gen'l  mdse,  sales 

Dominant  Coverage 

73%  of  the  169,800  hsids  in 

nolauk/sirp 

135,889  tptal  circulationt 
2nd  to  Phila.  papers  in  4th  ADI 


No  Retail  Sales  Tax 

Sunday  Selling  •  Single  Rate  Plan 


WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

Telephone  302/654-5351 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

All  tigurn  SM  710/72  unless  noted  fABC  Audit  12  31  71 


PUBLIC  SERVICE — Jack  Douglas,  left,  managing 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  hands 
a  contract  to  Euless  Nelson  for  Children's  Safety 
signs  to  be  placed  in  the  newspaper's  primary 
market  area. 


Journalism  professor 
receives  PRSA  award 

Ralph  E.  Frede  of  Houston  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  1972  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America’s  Gold  Anvil 
Award  and  Professor  Walter  W.  Seifert 
of  Ohio  State  University  named  recipient 
of  the  Society’s  Distinguished  Educator 
Award. 

The  awards,  in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  service  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
public  relations  profession,  will  be 
presented  at  the  Society’s  silver  anniver¬ 
sary  conference  in  Detroit,  November  12 
to  15. 

Frede  is  director  of  development  and 
public  relations  at  the  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine,  Texas  Medical  Center,  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  Seifert  is  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  Ohio  State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bergen  Record  firm 
buys  3  tv  stations 

Gateway  Communications  Inc.  has  com- 
I  pleted  purchase  of  three  television  sta- 
j  tions  from  Triangle  Publications  Inc.  The 
I  stations  are  WBNG  (formerly  WNBF)  of 
Binghamton,  N.Y. ;  WTAJ  (formerly 
!  WFBG)  of  Altoona,  Pa.  and  WLYH  of 
Lancaster-Lebanon,  Pa.  All  are  CBS  affil¬ 
iates. 

Gateway  is  a  newly-formed  broadcast 
j  company.  In  addition  to  the  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  Corporation  which  owns  80%, 

!  stockholders  are  George  A.  Koehler,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gateway;  Lewis  Klein,  Gateway 
vicepresident;  and  Morton  H.  Wilner,  in 
!  trust  for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm 
I  of  Wilner  and  Scheiner.  This  is  the  Hack- 
I  ensack  newspaper  firm’s  first  investment 
.  in  broadcasting. 


Fort  Knox  ban 
of  G.I.-run  paper 
allowed  to  stand 

A  case  involving  the  Army’s  denial  of 
G.I.  paper  to  circulate  at  Fort  Knox  was 
refused  a  hearing  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  recent  8-1 
ruling. 

The  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal  from  a  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  sustaining  a  District  Court  ruling, 
dismissing  the  suit  brought  by  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  behalf  of  David  No¬ 
land  and  other  soldiers  at  Fort  Knox, 
described  as  an  “open  post,”  a  military 
and  civilian  community  of  70,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

Noland  and  the  other  soldiers  had 
prepared  and  published  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense  a  mimeographed  newspaper  entitled 
In  Formation,  containing  items  of  interest 
to  soldiers.  They  asked  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Army  Center  to  approve 
distribution  in  Fort  Knox.  The  command¬ 
er,  Gen.  William  R.  Desobry,  denied  the 
request,  citing  the  Army  regulation  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  use  his  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  publication  endangered  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  and  morale. 

The  appellants  asked  the  high  court  to 
detei-mine  the  extent  to  which  military 
commanders  tnay  restrict  the  freedom  of 
expression  of  soldiers  and  civilians.  “The 
decision  below,”  they  argued,  “conflicts 
with  controlling  decisions  of  this  court 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  First 
Amendment  standards  in  the  imposition  of 
prior  restraint.” 

In  his  reply  brief.  Solicitor  General 
Griswold  cited  cases  in  which  he  claimed 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  the 
Army  regulations  were  not  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

Justice  Douglas  was  the  only  member  of 
the  court  who  thought  the  case  should  be 
heard.  So,  by  8  to  1,  the  Court  declined  to 
hear  or  decide  whether  military  command¬ 
ers  violated  press  freedoms  by  prohibiting 
members  of  the  armed  forces  from  dis¬ 
tributing  free  of  charge,  to  military  per¬ 
sonnel  or  civilians,  a  non-professional 
newspaper,  the  contents  of  which  met 
with  their  disapproval. 

• 

Alabama  Hall  of  Honor 
adds  Gather  and  Tucker 

The  late  George  R.  Gather  and  the  late 
Earl  L.  Tucker  have  been  inducted  into 
the  Alabama  Press  Association  Hall  of 
Honor,  bringing  to  20  the  number  of 
newsmen  honored .  since  the  hall  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1959. 

Gather  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
old  Southern-Aegis  of  Ashville,  Ala.,  (now 
the  News-Aegis  of  Pell  City).  Tucker  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Thomasville 
T  inies. 

The  two  were  enshrined  in  the  Hall  of 
Honor  on  the  Auburn  University  campus 
during  special  ceremonies  last  month. 
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We’re  promoti^ 
a  new  kind 

of  newspaper  competition. 


Gannett  vs.  Gannett 


Competition  is  alive  and  doing  well  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Gannett’s  business. 

We’ve  found  that,  by  inspiring  53  independent- 
minded  papers  to  compete  in  a  healthy,  intra¬ 
mural  contest  for  new  ideas  we  can  help  one,  help 
all. 

What  boosts  circulation  in  the  Cape  Kennedy 
area  might  be  just  the  ticket  on  Guam.  Or  an 
Olympia  (Wash.)  idea  could  help  raise  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  in  Pensacola.  To  tie  together  a  verita¬ 
ble  whirlwind  of  ideas  we’ve  created  a  group  staff 
we  feel  is  second  to  none.  Coordinating  ideas  in 
marketing,  production,  personnel,  news  (to  name 
a  few) .  Relating  same  to  specific  needs,  wherever 
they  are.  But  most  of  all,  inspiring  our  papers  to 


look  for  new  ways  to  do  one  better.  The  best  kind 
of  one-upmanship. 

All  of  which  in  no  way  impinges  on  Gannett’s 
well-known  local  autonomy.  Local  editors  and 
publishers  call  the  shots  that  make  their  papers 
right  for  their  community.  Now,  group-wide  inter¬ 
action  is  fast  making  good  papers  better  papers. 
And  that’s  good  for  our  readers,  their  commimity, 
and  Gannett. 

You’ll  find  out  how  good  when  you  send  for  our 
annual  report  and  most  recent  quarterly  state¬ 
ment.  Do  it  today. 


Corporate  Secretary, 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 

55  Exchange  St., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Gannett 


CALIFORNIA  •  San  Bernardino  Evening  Telegram  •  San  Bernardino  Sun 
CONNECTICUT  •  Hartford  Times 

FLORIDA  •  Cocoa  Today  •  Fort  Myers  News-Press  •  Melbourne  Times  •  Pensacola 
Journal  *  Pensacola  News  *  Titusville  Star-Advocate 
GUAM  •  Pacific  Daily  News  •  Pacific  Dateline 

HAWAII  •  Honolulu  Star-Bulletm  •  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser 
IDAHO  •  Boise  Statesman 

ILLINOIS  •  Danville  Commercial-News  •  Rockford  Morning  Star  •  Rockford 
Register-Republic 

INDIANA  •  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier  •  Marion  Chronicle-Tribune 
MICHIGAN  •  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News  •  Lansing  State  Journal  •  Port  Huron 
Times  Herald 

NEW  JERSEY  •  Camden  Courier-Post  •  Plainfield  Courier-News 

NEW  YORK  •  Beacon  News  *  Binghamton  Evening  Press  •  Binghamton  Sun-Bulletm 


•  Elmira  Star-Gazette  (Morning  &  Evening)  *  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  •  Ithaca 

Journal  *  Newburgh  Evening  News  *  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  *  Rochester  Democrat 

and  Chronicle  •  Rochester  Times-Umon  •  Utica  Daily  Press  •  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

PENNSYLVANIA  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 

TENNESSEE  *  Nashville  Banner 

TEXAS  •  El  Paso  Times 

VERMONT  •  Burlington  Free  Press 

WASHINGTON  •  Bellingham  Herald  •  Olympia  Daily  Olympian 
WEST  VIRGINIA  •  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  •  Huntington  Advertiser 
WESTCHESTER.  ROCKLAND  NEWSPAPERS  •  Mamaroneck.  N  Y..  Daily  Times  • 
Mount  Vernon.  N.Y.,  Daily  Argus  •  New  Rochelle,  N  Y.,  Standard  Star  •  Nyack- 
Rockland.  N  Y..  Journal-News  •  Port  Chester.  N  Y..  Daily  Item  •  Tarrytown.  N.Y., 
Daily  News  •  White  Plains.  N.Y.,  Reporter  Dispatch  •  Yonkers.  N  Y..  Herald  States¬ 
man  •  Ossining,  N  Y  .  Citizen-Register 


Newspapers  provide  jobs  faster  than  anyone  else. 

Since  World  War  II,  employment  in  newspaper 
business  has  increased  48.9%— a  bigger  increase  than 
total  employment  in  the  USA.  And  why  not?  Last 
year,  the  nation’s  advertisers  spent  a  record  $6.2- 
billion  in  newspapers  and  readers  spent  over  $2.5- 
hillion  to  read  them.  As  the  fifth  largest  source  of 
employment  in  the  country,  today’s  newspapers  are 
building  a  better  business.  Can  you  imagine  to¬ 
morrow  without  a  newspaper? 


Maine  weekly 
uses  oxen/canoe 
to  fault  mails 

Two  oxen  are  faster  than  a  canoe  but 
both  are  faster  at  local  mail  delivery  than 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Ellsworth 
(Me.)  American  proved  when  it  pitted 
first  the  oxen  then  the  canoe  against  the 
mails  in  an  effort  to  dramatize  deteriora¬ 
ting  postal  service. 

^th  the  “Ox  Post”  and  the  “Canoe 
Post,”  as  they  were  dubbed  by  the  week- 


Many  newspapers  err  in  their  se¬ 
lection  procedures  because 
they  do  not  obtain  an  adequate 
number  of  candidates  at  the  out¬ 
set.  This  is  because  recruitment  is 
costly,  time-consuming,  often  frus¬ 
trating,  and  frequently  fruitless, 
particularly  when  men  are  being 
sought  for  higher  level  positions. 

It  is  not  that  many  candidates 
are  not  men  of  good  character  who 
are  anxious  to  do  a  good  job. 
Rather  it  is  that  very  few  men  have 
the  precise  constellation  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  needed  for  the  work.  (Se¬ 
lection  here  is  analogous  to  finding 
a  good  left-handed  pitcher  who  can 
also  bat  .300.)  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  obtain  propor¬ 
tionately  more  candidates  for  these 
more  sophisticated,  higher  level 
positions. 

Too  much  readily  available  talent 
is  mediocre.  The  market  is  glutted 
with  people  who  have  already  been 
filtered  out  elsewhere.  Executives, 


ly’s  publisher,  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  former 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  executive  editor 
and  former  United  Nations  ambassador, 
had  the  same  origin  and  destination, 
Ellsworth  to  Surry,  seven  miles  away. 

Wiggins  sent  the  oxen  and  their  driver 
on  their  way  the  morning  of  September  15 
with  a  letter  to  the  Jones  General  Store  in 
Surry. 

The  team  made  it  in  three  hours  and 
seven  minutes  with  stops  along  the  way  to 
pose  for  photographs  by  curious  onlookers 
and  well  wishers.  The  Amei'ican,  in  an 
account  of  the  feat,  headlined  “Ox  Post 
Delivers”,  said  the  best  time  for  the  same 
run  by  the  Postal  Service  was  10  hours 
and  45  minutes  but  normally  ran  any¬ 
where  from  1.3  to  37  hours. 


the  kind  who  make  things  happen 
for  their  companies,  are  hard  to 
find;  harder  to  move. 

The  executives  a  newspaper 
wants  (and  needs)  to  hire  are  not 
easily  attracted  by  word-of-mouth 
or  by  the  “mine  sweeping”  tech¬ 
niques  of  trade  publication  employ¬ 
ment  ads.  Personal  referrals  from 
trade  sources  and  industry  friends 
also  tend  to  attract  resumes  from 
many  marginally  qualified  men  and 
only  a  few  at  most,  from  the  very 
men  a  newspaper  seeks  to  hire. 

Such  men  must  be  sought  out  in¬ 
dividually  and  confronted  person¬ 
ally  with  a  skilled  presentation  of 
the  opportunity  a  company  can  of¬ 
fer  them. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Ron  Curtis  &  Company  can  help  you 
hire  the  right  executive  in  your 
General  Management  &  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  Editorial  Areas,  please 
call  Carl  Young,  312-693-6171 . 


Hit  headwinds 

It  may  be  that  the  elements  won’t  keep 
a  postman  from  his  appointed  rounds  but 
a  .stiff  headwind  kept  a  canoeist  from 
bettering  the  oxen’s  time  between 
Ellsworth  and  Surry,  October  6.  The 
canoe,  manned  by  a  Maine  state  legislator 
and  former  rural  mail  carrier,  made  the 
run  in  three  hours  and  35  minutes,  ship¬ 
ping  some  water  along  the  way.  He  too 
carried  a  letter  from  Wiggins  to  the  Jones 
General  Store. 

The  method  of  dramatizing  the  speed  of 
the  regular  mails  was  all  in  fun,  of 
course,  but  mail  service,  Wiggins  wanted 
to  point  out,  is  no  laughing  matter. 

Wiggins’  main  attack  was  directed 
against  the  Postal  System’s  plan  for  cen¬ 
tralization  of  mail  handling. 

He  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  that  un¬ 
der  the  centralization  plan  a  letter  that 
normally  travelled  directly  from 
Ellsworth  to  Surry  was  being  routed  to 
Bangor,  (35  miles  distant)  for  sorting, 
back  to  Ellsworth  and  then  on  to  Surry. 

Wiggins  wrote,  “While  its  (Postal  Ser¬ 
vice)  avowed  object  is  economy  and  the 
more  efficient  handling  of  mail  by  sophisti¬ 
cated  mechanical  equipment  in  the  larger 
post  offices,  its  immediate  effect  in  Han¬ 
cock  and  Washington  Counties,  as  else¬ 
where,  has  been  the  overburdening  of  cen¬ 
tral  offices,  the  slowing  down  of  some 
incoming  mail,  the  dislocation  of  postal 
workers  and  the  deterioration  of  intra¬ 
county  postal  service. 

Early  concepts  recalled 

Wiggins  quoted  heavily  from  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia 
merchant  and  Postmaster  under  President 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

Wanamaker,  according  to  Wiggins,  “ar¬ 
gued  strenuously  for  decentralization  of 
postal  operations  with  more  autonomy  for 
responsible  officials.” 

The  reaction  from  postal  officials  to 
Wiggins’  Ox  Post  and  Canoe  Post  dra¬ 
matization  was  immediate.  Wiggins  was 
consulted  for  his  suggestions  and  a  system 
for  direct  mail  between  Ellsworth  and 
Surry  was  instituted.  Now  a  letter  mailed 
in  the  evening  will  be  delivered  the  next 
morning  without  routing  through  Bangor. 

Delivery  isn’t  really  any  faster  because 
letters  mailed  earlier  the  same  day  get  the 
same  delivery  time  because  of  routing 
through  Bangor. 

• 

Mailbox  hooks  denied 
to  advertising  paper 

A  federal  judge  has  ruled  that  the 
Rockville  (Conn.)  Reminder,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  paper,  cannot  affix  hooks  to  mailboxes 
to  deliver  its  publications. 

Judge  T.  Emmet  Clarie  said  that  U.S. 
postal  regulations,  preventing  corporate 
or  personal  use  of  either  the  inside  or 
outside  of  mailboxes,  are  reasonable.  The 
use  of  the  boxes  by  those  other  than  mail¬ 
men,  he  said,  could  cause  security  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  Reminder,  published  for  22  years, 
is  delivered  to  about  5,000  rural  box  hold¬ 
ers. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA.  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631.  (312)  693-6171 


WHY  COMPANIES  HIRE 
THE  WRONG  EXECUTIVE! 
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THE  CHRONICLE  IS 
PART  OF  THE  ACTION 

More  and  more  important  U.S.  firms  are  bringing  their  headquarters  to  Houston. 

Or  they  are  already  here.  Fortune  Magazine  recently  called  Houston  a  headquarters  city, 
and  with  good  reason.  To  keep  on  top  in  business,  you’ve  got  to  be  where  the 
action  is.  If  the  action  is  drilling  and  producing  oil  and  gas,  chemicals,  refining,  and 
manufacturing,  you’ve  got  to  be  in  Houston  to  be  part  of  the  action. 

Houston  is  big  business.  And  The  Houston  Chronicle  reports  that  big  business 
every  day  of  the  year.  Specialized  reporting  of  finance,  manufacturing, 
retailing,  and  the  oil  and  chemical  industries  in  all  their  facets.  The  Chronicle 
tells  where  the  action  is.  It’s  part  of  the  action. 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

“Gel  the  jump  on  tomorrow” 


Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
Largest  evening  newspaper  in  the  world  in  advertising. 


Copy  editors’  workshop 
slated  for  Nov.  17-19 

Six  newspapermen  from  St.  Louis  and 
Illinois  will  be  featured  on  the  program  of 
a  Copy  Editors  Workshop  of  the  Mid- 
America  Press  Institute  at  St.  Louis 
November  17-19.  MPI  Executive  Secre- 
taiy  W.  Manion  Rice,  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Carbondale,  said  the  workshop  will 
take  place  at  the  Sheraton-JeflFerson  Ho¬ 
tel. 

At  the  opening  session  Friday  Novem¬ 
ber  17  E.  A.  Talley,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  will  speak  on 
“Copy  Editing  and  Copy  Editors  Are  Im¬ 
portant.” 

Saturday  morning,  three  separate  clas¬ 
ses  on  editing  of  w’ire  and  local  copy  will 
be  conducted  by  Bill  Gress,  copy  desk 
chief  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Rob  Sink,  editor  for  30  years  of  the 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier;  and 
John  Focht,  managing  editor  of  the  Alton 
(Ill.)  Telegraph. 

The  Saturday  meeting  from  1:30  to  4 
p.m.  will  be  devoted  to  page  makeup  and 
copy  editing  critiques  of  papers  submitted 
in  advance  of  the  workshop.  This  session 
will  be  conducted  by  David  Lipman,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  From  4  to  5  p.m.  critiques 
on  headlines  and  editing  will  be  given  by 
E.  A.  Talley  and  by  Karl  Monroe,  editor 
of  the  Collinsrille  (Ill.)  Herald. 

The  workshop  will  end  Sunday  morning 
with  separate  three-hour  classes  on  head¬ 
line  writing  by  Gress,  Sink  and  Focht. 

Registration  fee  is  $25  per  person  for 
MPI-member  papers  and  $35  for  non¬ 
members.  Reservations  may  be  sent  to 
MPI  Executive  Secretary  W.  Manion 
Rice,  School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  Carbondale,  Ill.  62901.  Is¬ 
sues  to  be  critiqued  are  those  of  November 
1,  2,  and  3. 


HELP  US  TO  HELP  YOU 
I'ETTER!  There  i.s  no  need 
for  you  to  fill  requests  for 
missing  tearsheets.  Instead 
forward  the  request  to  ACB. 
We  will  fill  it  promptly  and 
tell  your  advertiser  to  al¬ 
ways  come  to  ACB  for  miss¬ 
ing  copies.  .Advertising  ac¬ 
counts  change  agencies  .  .  . 
your  employees  may  change. 
But  ACB  keeps  at  it.  This 
is  our  54th  year. 

Wt  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 

ADVERTISING 

^CHECKING  BUREAU.mc. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  *  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


IT'S  OFFICIAL! — Florida  Freedom  Newspapers  is  getting  eight  units  of  a  Harris  N-845  semi- 
cylindrical  offset  press  for  the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  News  Herald.  Signing  on  the  dotted  line  is 
Charles  H.  Fisher,  vicepresident  of  the  group.  Behind  him  stand  James  L.  Patrick,  production 
manager;  William  B.  Harper,  engineer;  Henry  D.  Bailey,  head  pressman,  Robert  K.  Wickham, 
Harris-Intertype's  Cottrell  division;  and  Scott  Fisher,  Freedom's  offset  consultant. 


ANPA  OKs  J-school 
program  for  minorities 

The  trustees  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation 
voted  (October  3)  to  continue  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  a  program  of  journalism  education 
assistance  to  Negro  and  other  minority 
group  students. 

The  present  ANPA  Foundation  Negro 
Journalism  Scholarship  Fund  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Endowment  Fund  of 
the  Foundation. 

Without  trustee  action,  the  foundation 
fund  would  be  depleted  within  six  years. 
The  transfer  of  the  fund  to  a  restricted 
category  of  the  foundation’s  general  en¬ 
dowment  fund  assures  continuance  of 
money  for  minority  assistance  in  years  to 
come  by  supplementing  scholarship  monies 
with  income  from  the  general  endowment. 

Other  groups  included 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  foundation’s  program  to  in¬ 
clude  other  minority  groups  as  well  as 
Negroes.  In  the  original  program  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  grant  from  the  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Charitable  Trust  and  11  news¬ 
paper  organizations,  the  foundation’s 
financial  assistance  program  was  designed 
specifically  for  Negroes. 

Further,  the  foundation’s  journalism 
education  assistance  program  helps  stu-> 
dents  find  employment  on  newspaper 
staffs  as  well  as  provide  scholarship  assis¬ 
tance. 


Contributions  made  to  the  ANPA 
Foundation  Endowment  can  be  earmarked 
for  the  Negro  and  minority  student  pro¬ 
gram  only. 

For  the  1972-73  school  year,  the  ANPA 
Foundation  is  assisting  52  Negro  students 
in  32  schools  of  journalism.  More  than  154 
students  have  now  been  helped  by  the 
foundation  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Negro  assistance  program  in  1968. 

• 

Dallas  J-forum  cites 
Wood  and  four  others 

Harry  Wood,  executive  editor  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette,  was  honored  with  a 
Southwest  Journalism  Forum  award  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  October 
19.  Four  other  news  and  public  relations 
people  were  honored. 

Wood  was  cited  as  “a  man  of  pioneer 
spirit”  for  defying  a  court  order  banning 
publication  of  a  conviction  in  a  rape  trial. 
The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  overruled 
his  conviction  for  contempt  of  coui’t. 

Other  award  winners  are: 

Hugh  G.  Aynesworth,  Houston  bureau 
chief  of  Newsweek,  cited  as  “one  of 
America’s  foremost  investigative  repor¬ 
ters.” 

The  late  Wick  Fowder,  called  a 
“newsman-legend”  for  his  work  as  re¬ 
porter,  war  correspondent,  humorist,  lec¬ 
turer  and  “chili  chef  supreme.” 

Betty  Holloway,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Fairmont  Hotel  at  Dallas. 

Mike  Shapiro,  general  manager  of 
WFAA  radio  and  television  in  Dallas. 
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Family  Waakly  saluUs  the  Soutlwrn  Ihwspapar  Publishers  Association^ 
cottuening  this  week  in  Boca  Baton,  for  its  many  achieuements. 


MORTON  FRANK,  President  and  Publisher 
641  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  10022  -  (212)  935-5256 


104  SNPA  AREA 
NEWSPAPERS 

representing  3,035,688  circulation 

CARRY  FAMILY  WEEKLY 


Nationwide, 

281 

influential  dailies 
develop  circulation 
and  advertising 

by  featuring  America's  best-read* 
eolorgravure  weekend  magazine 


More  than  10,000,000  copies  every  weekend 


FAMILY  weekly’s  uniquely  interesting  content  and  for¬ 
mat  command  high-score  readership  for  every  issue.  The 
magazine’s  roster  of  distinguished  writers  adds  lustre  to  a 
newspaper’s  reader  service.  Relevant  features  and  columns 
maintain  interest  week  after  week. 

Two  unique  programs  sponsored  by  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
contribute  to  the  above-average  growth  of  subscribing  pa¬ 
pers.  “Circulation  Bonanza”  assists  circulators  in  motivating 
personnel  to  greater,  quicker  gains',  resulting  in  increased 
coverage.  “Tie-in  Retail  Incentive  Program”  encourages 
sales  of  more  local  advertising  space  tied  in  with  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  national  ads.  • 

Another  important  factor  in  subscribing  newspapers’  profit 
performance  is  the  magazine’s  low  cost.  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
is  the  most  economical  portion  of  any  paper. 


South’s  early  society  editor 


ruled  as  social 

By  June  Adamson 

The  year  was  1886,  a  few  years  before 
the  National  American  Women  Suffrage 
Association  was  formed,  and  almost  75 
years  before  the  current  women’s  liber¬ 
ation  effort,  but  what  Miss  Pattie  Boyd 
wanted.  Miss  Pattie  Boyd  got. 

What  Miss  Pattie  wanted  was  to  write 
for  a  newspaper.  When  she  first  asked  for 
a  place  on  the  old  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Tribune,  forerunner  of  today’s  Knoxville 
Journal,  she  was  told  no  women  were  on 
the  staff.  “I  know  there  aren’t  and  that’s 
why  I  want  to  begin  the  work,”  she  re¬ 
plied. 

Old  clippings  tell  more  about  why  and 
what  she  wanted  to  write.  She  told  the 
editors  of  the  Journal,  “All  you  w'rite 
about  is  politics,  politics.  Why  don’t  you 
have  something  to  say  about  what  people 
are  doing  and  saying?”  And  in  the  job  she 
literally  created  for  herself,  that  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  she  did  for  52  years. 

Miss  Pattie,  as  she  was  apparently 
called  hy  everyone,  became  the  first  fe¬ 
male  editor  of  a  woman’s  page  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  possibly  the  first  one  in  the  South, 
and  certainly  among  the  first  in  the  entire 
country.  The  slender,  dark-haired  girl  of 
18  had  convinced  the  publisher  that  she 
knew  the  kind  of  news  to  appeal  to  read¬ 
ers  and  promised  him  that  circulation 
would  increase  if  she  were  allowed  to  do 
it.  She  was  and  it  did. 

Frank  Luther  Mott  pointed  out  that  it 
was  in  the  1840s  that  women  began  to  find 
places  on  some  newspapers.  In  his  book, 
American  Journalism :  A  History:  1690  to 
1960,  he  wrote  of  women  setting  type  in 
printing  offices,  especially  in  smaller 
towns,  from  earliest  times.  He  cited  Miss 
Cornelia  Walter,  who  edited  the  Boston 
Transcript  from  1842  to  1847  as  the  first 
woman  editor  of  an  important  daily  pa¬ 
per.  He  explained  that  it  w’as  Margaret 
Fuller  who  brought  a  greater  reputation 
to  the  \ew  York  Tribrme  during  her  edi¬ 
torial  service  to  that  paper.  And  he  men¬ 
tions  Mrs.  Anne  Royal,  who  wrote  a 
column  entitled  Paul  Pry  and  later  The 
Huntress,  for  25  years,  as  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  modern  Washington  D. 
C.  gossip  columnists. 

Official  colony  printer 

An  article  in  the  January  1971  issue  of 
the  Qriill  cited  the  work  of  Anna  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  founded  the  first  newspaper  in 
Rhode  Island  in  17.32  and  who  proved  so 
competent  that  she  became  official  printer 
for  the  colony.  This  same  article  pointed 
out  that  although  women  had  been  editors 


June  Adamson  is  an  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee’s  College  of  Com¬ 
munications.  A  veteran  newspaperwoman, 
Mrs.  Adamson  researched  Miss  Pattie 
Boyd’s  career  as  part  of  her  master’s 
degree  studies. 


dictator 


and  publishers  long  before,  most  women 
w'riters  during  the  late  1880s  were  free¬ 
lance  society  and  prose  writers. 

In  her  book,  “Ladies  of  the  Press,”  Ish- 
bel  Ross  lists  Kate  Masterson  among  the 
first  female  editors  of  a  page  intended  for 
w'omen  readers.  She  w’as  emnloved  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  New  Y^ork  Herald  in  the  i890s. 

It  can  be  documented  that  there  were 
men  w’riting  society  news  long  before 
women.  James  Gordon  Bennett  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Herald,  once 
wrote  an  account  of  a  wedding  in  which 
he  gave  more  space  to  a  young  woman  he 
admired  than  to  the  bride.  William 
Biniger  became  active  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  Society  page  in  the  1870s. 

In  Tennessee  claim  has  been  made  that 
Miss  Pattie  Boyd  was  actually  the  first 
woman  s  page  editor  who  was  a  woman. 
Whether  she  was  or  not,  she  was  a  legend 
in  her  time  and  made  a  considerable  con¬ 
tribution  to  Tennessee  journalism  and  to 
Knoxville.  She  is  remembered  by  many 
today  for  her  very  positive  manner  of 
speaking,  forthright  character,  and  pow'er 
as  a  newspaper  w'oman.  It  is  said  that  she 
not  only  w'rote  about  the  debuntantes  of 
East  Tennessee,  but  that  she  picked  them, 
whether  they  wanted  to  be  picked  or  not 

How'ever  involved  women  were  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  its  beginnings  in  America,  it 
was  undoubtedly  as  w’omen’s  page  editors 
that  they  were  first  really  accepted  by 
men  in  the  newspaper  world.  For  they 
could  be  cordoned  off  in  small  offices,  or 
even  in  one  corner  of  the  newsroom,  out 
of  the  male  traffic  line,  and  where  the 
comings  and  goings  of  club  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  teen-agers,  and  others  with  the  kind 
of  news  throught  to  concern  only  one  sex, 
would  least  bother  those  in  charge. 

First  of  a  new  breed 

It  is  ironic,  yet  easily  explained,  that 
women  were  publishers,  reporters,  even 
straight  news  editors,  long  before  they 
were  “society”  or  “women’s  page”  editors. 
Women  had  to  learn  to  read  en  masse,  to 
be  recognized  as  potential  subscribers  and 
buyers  of  advertised  goods,  before  a  spe¬ 
cial  page  for  them  was  even  thought  of. 

So  it  w'as  that  Miss  Pattie  Boyd  became 
one  of  the  first  of  a  new  breed.  She  has 
been  labeled  a  “social  dictator”  who  ruled 
Knoxville  society.  Certainly  her  influence 
was  felt  in  many  areas  of  East  Tennessee 
life.  She  was  an  active  club  leader  and 
was  one  of  the  behind-the-scenes  founders 
of  Ossoli,  the  first  women’s  club  organized 
in  the  South,  although  she  was  not  a 
charter  member. 

She  gave  women  special  status  in  her 
pages  and  strong-minded  and  forthright 
herself,  set  an  example  of  newspaper 
women  to  follow.  Although  not  a  Suffra¬ 
gette  herself,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Ossoli  Club  remembered  that  she  worked 
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hard  to  see  that  women  got  the  vote  in 
Tennessee,  the  last  state  to  grant  it. 

Her  pages  may  have  been  trimmed  with 
hearts  and  flowers  and  have  hinted  a 
lavendar  and  old  lace  and  of  a  plantation 
South  of  yesteryear  that  may  never  have 
been  entirely  real,  but  Miss  Pattie  helped 
get  things  done  in  Knoxville.  She  was 
staunchly  behind  the  Appalachian  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1911  and  this  exposition  was  the 
reason  for  building  Chilhowee  Park, 
which  included  a  special  women’s  building 
for  craft  display.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  troops  were  quartered  on 
Flagpole  Hill  in  the  Lonsdale  section  of 
Knoxville  and  Miss  Pattie  w’as  among 
those  w’ho  saw  to  it  that  they  were  fed 
and  made  comfortable. 

But  her  main  contribution  was  as  a 
journalist,  as  the  society  editor,  who 
chronicled  the  social  events  of  the 
Knoxville  area  for  more  than  a  half  centu¬ 
ry.  It  is  certain  that  she  is  best  remem¬ 
bered  for  her  perseverence  in  convincing 
editors  that  subscribers  were  as  interested 
in  social  activities  as  in  anything  else. 

Relatives  and  friends  of  Miss  Pattie 
recalled  that  she  was  an  ardent  Southern¬ 
er,  really  still  a  Confederate.  Will 'am 
O’Neil,  a  Knoxville  attorney  who  is  Miss 
Pattie’s  nephew  by  marriage,  described 
her  as  “an  ancestor  worshiper  w'ho  loved 
to  tell  tales  about  them.” 

Early  Knoxville  settlers 

She  was  the  daughter  of  early 
Knoxville  settlers  and  had  been  christened 
Sallie  Rebecca,  but  herself  adopted  the 
name  “Pattie’  at  an  early  age.  Her  father 
was  Captain  James  Stephenson  Boyd,  op¬ 
erator  of  various  enterprises,  including  a 
river  steamboat  business,  sawmills,  log¬ 
ging  camps  and  extensive  farms.  Her 
mother  was  Miss  Iva  McMullen  Boyd, 
daughter  of  another  pioneer  Tennessee 
family.  O’Neil  explained  that  the  family 
lived  in  a  house  on  one  side  of  Boyd’s 
Bridge  Pike  opposite  the  now  historic 
Ramsey  House.  “The  Boyds  helped  settle 
that  part  of  the  country.  Their  original 
farm  took  in  what  is  now  Holston  Hills 
Country  Club,”  said  O’Neil. 

His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Miss  Pattie’s 
older  brother,  John,  said  some  in  the 
family  claim  Belle  Boyd,  the  Civil  War 
spy,  as  a  relative,  but  commented,  “Aunt 
Pattie  wouldn’t  have  admitted  they  were 
related,  no  matter  how  distant.  She  didn’t 
approve  of  women  like  Belle  Boyd.  She 
would  never  have  put  her  on  the  cover  of 
a  newspaper.” 

Miss  Pattie  began  her  writing  at  home, 
in  longhand,  and  someone  from  the  paper 
was  sent  to  pick  up  her  copy  to  be  labori¬ 
ously  deciphered  and  set  into  print.  Sto¬ 
ries  that  Miss  Pattie  sent  her  copy  by  her 
butler  are  apocryphal,  for  like  most  wom¬ 
en  journalists  of  any  era,  she  had  no 
butler.  But  she  may  have  enjoyed  the 
story  herself,  even  as  the  black  copy  boy 
from  the  newspaper  came  by  horse  and 
buggy  to  pick  up  what  she  wrote.  She 
began  to  “go  to  the  office”  regularly  in 
1911,  25  years  after  her  work  began. 

Mastered  the  typewriter 
Miss  Pattie  wrote  longhand  in  pencil 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Business  as  usual...miles  from  the  office. 

Exaggerated?  Perhaps  not.  In  Metro  Phoenix  with  over  a  million  people  and  a  whopping  42,000  pools, 
you’re  apt  to  see  it  often. 

As  our  many  pools  suggest  (there’s  about  one  pool  for  every  eight  households)  the  market  is  uniquely 
casual,  highly  individualized.  People  here  are  receptive  to  something  new  and  different.  Or  something  old  with 
a  new  twist.  That’s  why  “heavy-up”  media  flights  are  so  effective  in  Phoenix. 

It’s  an  exceptional  newspaper  market.  Particularly  because  we  saturate  each  individual  market  segment, 
while  30  AM  &  FM  radio  and  five  TV  stations  splinter  each  segment. 

Local  advertisers  recognize  our  ability  to  generate  sales.  That’s  ^ 

why  year  after  year  we  rank  among  the  nation’s  top  10  lineage  leaders. 

Pool  your  advertising  into  THE  medium  best  designed  to  influence  MtHUBLIU  ^  lie 

retail  sales  in  Phoenix.  Contact  Howard  Ruby,  General  Advertising 

Manager,  P.O.  Box  1950,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85001.  Represented  Nationally  by  story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Newspapers  make  things  happen  in  Phoenix. 


Ms,  Pattie 

{Continued  from  page  32) 

for  almost  50  years.  When  a  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor  came  on  the  scene  just  a  few 
years  before  she  retired,  he  suggested 
that  she  try  a  new  typewriter.  She  soon 
produced  all  of  her  copy  that  way.  Thus, 
the  woman  who  had  produced  some  of  the 
worst  copy  the  back  shop  typographers 
had  ever  tried  to  read  came  to  be  known 
as  the  person  who  produced  some  of  the 
best. 

Miss  Pattie’s  writing  best  speaks  for 
itself. 

Back  in  tbe  Gay  ’90s  I  wrote  of  bab¬ 
bling  brooks  and  singing  birds.  .  .  .  Ev¬ 
ery  bride  was  beautiful  and  every 
young  woman  was  charming  and  accom¬ 
plished.  Flowery  writing  was  the  vogue. 
All  the  frill  is  eliminated  now.  I  write  a 
few  words  and  then  stop — a  sort  of 
telegraph  code. 

Changes  came  through  the  years,  as  she 
further  noted: 

In  the  90s  wedding  notices  were  not 
supposed  to  be  self  written  or  self¬ 
given.  I  had  to  check  the  minister,  the 
decorator  and  friends  to  obtain  details. 
Now  persons  send  out  typewritten  no¬ 
tices  of  weddings  in  advance.  Once  it 
was  customary  to  enumerate  all  wed¬ 
ding  gifts  from  glass  pickle  stands  to 
spoons.  This  isn’t  done  any  more. 

An  early  example  of  Miss  Pattie  s  wed¬ 
ding  accounts,  quoted  only  in  part  here, 
measured  more  than  twelve  column  inches 
and  was  really  an  editorial : 

Marriage  is  a  Divine  institution,  found¬ 
ed  soon  after  humanity  came  into  exis¬ 
tence,  and  has  since  been  a  source  of 
much  joy  and  many  sorrows.  When 
properly  mated  and  joined  for  life  there 
is  nothing  grander  on  earth  than  a  man 
and  wife  living  happily  in  their  own 
“little  Heaven”  called  Home.  For  sever¬ 
al  months  past  the  gossips  have  been 
talking  up  a  Church  Street  wedding  and 
for  quite  a  while  no  parties  could  be 
ascertained  as  the  intended  couple.  Yes¬ 
terday  evening,  however,  the  hopes  of 
many  wei-e  fulfilled  at  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Jackson  Smith  and  Miss  Amy  Rogers.  .  . 
The  account  then  gave  a  full  description 
of  the  scene  and  setting,  flowers,  atten¬ 
dants,  time,  wedding  gifts,  travel  plans, 
and  finally,  even  a  value  judgment  on  the 
character  and  prospects  of  the  couple: 

The  groom  ...  is  energetic  and  accom¬ 
modating  and  a  thorough  going  business 
young  man.  The  bride  is  a  young  lady 
well  known  in  Knoxville  society  circles; 
is  a  woman  of  handsome  appearance 
and  sweet  disposition  and  will  make  the 
man  she  has  chosen  for  all  time,  a 
good  wife. 

Rec-eived  no  bylines 

During  Miss  Pattie’s  first  years  as  soci¬ 
ety  editor,  newspaper  pages  were  plain 
and  uncluttered  either  by  drawings  or 
pictures.  Not  until  Jan.  1,  1889  did  the 
newspaper,  by  then  the  Journal  and 
Tribune,  have  the  look  of  a  real  society 
page.  A  Gibson-type  girl  was  drawn  in  the 
far  left  comer  surrounding  the  heading, 
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“In  Society.”  Even  though  the  entire 
page  was  now  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Miss  Pattie  received  no  bylines,  and  the 
columns  were  filled  with  a  series  of 
unheaded  items.  The  comings  and  goings 
and  meetings  of  people  throughout  East 
Tennessee  were  used. 

A  critical  woman’s  editor  of  the  1970s 
might  think  the  large  picture  of  the  bride 
and  the  large  picture  of  an  attendant 
somewhat  overdone,  especially  since  they 
weren’t  on  the  same  page,  but  no  one 
could  accuse  Miss  Pattie  of  overwriting 
the  account  of  a  wedding  in  1929.  She 
seldom  mentioned  the  bridegroom’s  family 
at  all  or  told  what  the  bride  and  other 
principals  wore.  For  this  the  modern 
woman’s  editor  might  even  commend  Miss 
Pattie  for  being  years  ahead  of  her  time — 
even  of  today. 

By  1935  the  Society  Page  carried  no 
heading,  nor  was  Miss  Pattie’s  byline  to 
be  seen,  but  there  were  drawings  used 
with  some  special  features,  such  as  a 
Needlecraft  and  a  Style  of  Day  Column, 
and  the  page  was  filled  with  club  news, 
concert  plans,  school  meetings.  Miss  Pattie 
was  still  most  evident  in  her  personal 
columns.  Most  of  these  items  came  to  her 
by  way  of  personal  conversations  she  had 
while  walking  from  the  YWCA  Tearoom 
where  she  most  frequently  lunched.  And 
for  her  lunchtime  was  “newsgathering” 
time  and  wherever  she  lunched  she  talked 
with  friends  about  their  latest  “doing.” 

In  the  mid-thirties  the  Sunday  section 
again  featured  large  pictures  of 
Knoxville  women,  but  by  this  time  they 
were  sometimes  grouped  around  drawings 
calling  attention  to  the  latest  events 
sponsored  by  such  groups  as  Knoxville’s 
Junior  League.  Two  feature  columns, 
“Society  Gossip”  and  “Personal  Men¬ 
tion,”  differed  little  in  content,  and  both 
showed  Miss  Pattie’s  strong  influence, 
that  is,  persons  mentioned  obviously  were 
chosen  for  whom  they  were  in  Knoxville 
Society.  And  there  was  nothing  to  be 
found  that  was  nearly  so  interesting  as 
Miss  Pattie’s  very  early  accounts  when 
“Gossip  had  it.  .  .  .” 

When  Miss  Pattie  marked  a  half  centu¬ 
ry  with  the  Joui  nal  she  was  honored  by  a 
special  Golden  Jubilee  reception  and  a 
Golden  Jubilee  Edition  in  her  honor  was 
published  on  April  26,  1936. 

4,000  atlended  reception 

Congratulatory  telegrams  and  mes¬ 
sages  poured  in  on  her  Golden  Jubilee 
date,  and  many  of  them  were  printed  on 
the  first  page  of  the  special  section  de¬ 
voted  to  her.  Those  who  wrote  included 
such  notables  as  Hugh  M.  Tage,  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commissioner,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  McKellar,  United  States  Senator. 
On  this  same  day,  more  than,  4,000  per¬ 
sons  attended  a  reception  for  her  given 
by  the  Journal  at  the  Andrew  Johnson 
Hotel,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal 
engraved  on  one  side,  “Presented  by  the 
Knoxville  Journal  for  unequalled  career 
in  Journalism.’  On  the  opposite  side, 
“Pattie  Boyd,  Golden  Jubilee,  Journal  So¬ 
ciety  Editor,  1886-1936.” 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  about  her 
from  that  special  Golden  Jubilee  Editon. 
One  article  disclosed: 

She  believed  in  “high  society”  and  the 
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“elite”  was  the  “elite.”  Many  times  she 
would  tell  pretty  young  women  of  medio¬ 
cre  means  and  little  cultural  background 
who  wanted  their  photographs  on  the  cov- 
ei-  page  that  they  didn’t  belong  there. 
“But  my  deah,”  she  would  say,  looking 
them  straight  in  the  eye,  “You  don’t  be¬ 
long  on  the  cover  page.” 

A  newspaper  colleague  wrote  of  her 
office  decor : 

.  .  .  has  in  her  office  a  collection  of 
pictures  that  is  unique  and  interesting. 
She  “hangs”  her  friends  who  are  Ten¬ 
nesseans  and  who  have  achieved  fame  in 
the  state  or  nation  or  both  and  it  is  a 
rare  caller  who  does  not  find  a  friend 
among  the  smiling  faces  on  the  wall  .  .  . 
the  list  is  too  long  to  give  completely  but 
it  is  a  rare  Senator  or  Congressman  or 
Governor  who  is  not  on  the  wall  ...  No, 
there  are  no  ladies;  evidently  Miss  Boyd 
does  not  believe  in  equality  of  the  sexes 
as  far  as  her  private  portrait  gallery  is 
concerned  .  .  . 

The  Golden  Jubilee  Edition  related  that 
during  her  fifty  years  as  Society  editor, 
first  for  the  Knoxville  Tribune,  and  later 
for  its  successors,  the  Journal  and 
Tribune  and  then  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
Miss  Pattie  wrote  more  than  30,000  wed¬ 
ding  announcements.  It  also  noted,  “She 
points  with  understandable  pride  to  the 
fact  that  she  has  never  received  a  com¬ 
plaint  on  any  of  the  announcements.”  [It 
is  doubtful  that  any  other  newspaper 
woman  could  or  would  dare  make  this 
claim.] 

Devoted  Confederate 

Miss  Pattie’s  devotion  to  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  cause  may  have  contributed  indirectly 
to  her  death.  Her  nephew  recalled  it  was 
a  re-run  of  Gone  With  The  Wind  she  had 
seen  just  before  she  died  at  the  age  of  80 
in  1947.  “She  was  excited  about  it,  and 
having  walked  about  five  blocks  from  the 
Gay  Street  Theatre  to  her  Church  Street 
home,  she  had  a  stroke  just  as  she 
reached  the  door.”  Mr.  O’Neil  was  called 
and  rushed  her  to  a  hospital,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

.M  iss  Pattie’s  funeral  was  held  at  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Knoxville  and  the 
Rev.  Clifford  Barbour,  then  pastor  of  Sec¬ 
ond  Presybterian  Church,  officiated.  She 
is  buried  in  Old  Gray  Cemetery  on  North 
Broadway  Avenue. 

Even  her  obituary  writer  couldn’t 
resist  trying  to  capture  something  of  her 
unusual  i)ersonality.  He  chose  to  relate 
how  her  feminity  showed  in  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  large  hats  and  in  her  individual 
way  of  dressing. 

Though  she  maintained  a  large  and 
varied  wardrobe,  Miss  Pattie  was  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  style  change  as  she  could  be 
in  other  matters.  Over  the  years,  she 
stuck  to  her  fondness  for  large,  fanciful 
hats,  of  the  Queen  Mother  Mary  order.  .  .  . 

Miss  Pattie  had  worked  for  two  more 
years  after  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebration 
that  honored  her.  Then  she  retired  from 
making  decisions  as  about  who  was  who. 
She  had  shown  intelligence  and  foresight 
in  changing  her  pages  and  her  writing 
style  to  suit  the  times.  She  may  never 
have  had  a  byline,  but  she  had  a  well 
earned  reputation  as  the  woman  who 
ruled  old  Knoxville  society  in  the  manner 
of  a  queen. 
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newspapers  in  Dallas. 

But  hold  and  resort  advertiseis 
put  56%  of  their  linage 
in  one. 

Their  prime  prospects  are  our  readers. 

We’re  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

And  we  deliver  the  affluent,  sophisticated  Dallas  market. 
To  be  specific,  in  Metro  Dallas, 
we  have  22.5%  more  readers  who  attended  college 
than  the  evening  paper.  And  16.6%  more 
who  earn  $10,000  and  over. 

No  wonder  our  readers 
take  more  varied  and  expensive  vacations. 

For  example,  only  20%  of  all 
Metro  Dallas  families  travel  by  plane  on  vacation. 
But  65%  of  our  readers  do. 

(And  we  have  26,900  more  Metro  readers 
than  the  evening  paper.) 

Our  readers  also  include  more  Dallas 
businessmen  likely  to  take  business  trips  and 
stay  in  first-class  accommodations. 

Of  the  chief  wage  earners  in  Metro  Dallas, 
46.6%  more  professionals  and  semi-professionals 
read  The  Dallas  News  than  the  evening  paper. 
And  we  have  18.2%  more  readers 


who  are  proprietors,  managers  and  officials. 
This  is  the  Dallas  market  that’s  going  places. 
With  us. 


Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc  .  National  Representative:  The  Leonard  Co  .  Florida  Representative.  A  Newspaper  1  Member; 
A  Member  ot  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Inc  Sources:  Media  Records.  Dallas  Continuing  Market  Study.  1970.  Belden  Associates 


How  are  llie  kids? 


Once,  when  a  friend  asked:  “How  are 
the  kids?”  he  replied:  “Expensive.” 

The  Harmons’  11  children  are  Mike, 

Tim,  Kathlene,  Dan,  John,  Sheila,  Kevin, 

Peggy,  Bi’igid,  Teresa  and  Christopher. 

“Our  house  has  always  been  full  of 
kids,”  said  Pat,  “for  they  know  they  can 
find  someone  there  to  play  with. 

“One  night  at  dinner  someone  asked  for 
seconds  and  addressed  me  as  ‘Mr.  Har¬ 
mon.’ 

“I  looked  over  to  see  which  one  of  my 
kids  was  using  such  formal  language  and 
discovered  we  had  a  young  guest  eating 
with  us  and  I  hadn’t  even  noticed  her.” 

Although  most  of  the  children  now  are 
grown,  the  crowds  at  the  Harmon  house 
have  never  decreased.  The  other  day  Anne 
remarked  to  Pat: 

“Do  you  realize  we  had  17  people  sleep¬ 
ing  here  last  night?” 

“I  wasn’t  aware  of  it,”  replied  Pat, 

“though  I  did  count  25  at  our  dinner  table 
last  night.” 

Pat  says  the  kids  are  always  bringing 
home  friends,  and  they  often  stay  for 
thiee  days.  I  m  glad  that  they  pitch  in  Pat  Harmon  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star,  when  he  and  Anne  had  only  eight  children, 
and  help  with  the  cooking.”  Now  there  are  eleven. 
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Dame,  and  who  had  about  as  many  chil¬ 
dren,  remarked  to  Harmon,  “With  all  that 
moving  you’re  doing,  don’t  you  have  a 
hard  time  adjusting  to  the  community?” 

Pat  laughed.  “We  carry  our  own  com¬ 
munity  with  us.” 

Even  Pat  is  sometimes  confused  by  his 
large  family.  “One  winter  I  went  to  Flori¬ 
da  to  cover  a  pro  football  meeting,”  re¬ 
called  Harmon.  “I  bought  postcards  and 
sent  individual  messages  to  each  of  the 
kids.  Then,  after  putting  stamps  on  them, 
I  discovered  I  had  one  stamp  left  over.  I 
counted  again  and  found  I  had  written 
only  10  cards.  I  had  left  out  one  kid.  And 
I  could  not  think  of  the  one  I  had  left  out. 

“I  even  got  out  a  piece  of  paper,  drew  a 
line  down  the  middle,  wrote  ‘boys’  on  one 
side,  ‘gills’  on  the  other,  and  tried  to 
write  the  names.  So  help  me,  it  took  me  a 
half-hour  to  discover  who  hadn’t  gotten 
the  11th  card.  I  wrote  about  this  in  my 
column,  and  the  kids  read  it.  When  I 
returned  home,  all  11  met  me  at  the  door, 
their  eyes  wide  and  they  asked,  almost  in 
unison,  ‘Daddy,  which  one  of  us  did  you 
forget?’ 

“I  never  told  them  which  one;  I’m  not 
that  dumb.” 

Pat  has  earned  a  large  yearly  income 
(Co7ttinued  on  page  38) 


The  sports  page  By  Jim  Scott 


PAT  HARMON 


There’s  no  agreement  as  to  who  is 
America’s  best  sportswriter  but  there’s 
little  doubt  as  to  who  is  most  prolific. 

This  would  be  Pat  Harmon,  sports 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times 
Star.  Few  sports  editors  write  daily 
columns  or  do  the  makeup  or  handle  the 
administration  of  the  department,  includ¬ 
ing  assignments  and  expense  accounts. 

Harmon  does  all  three,  for  he  just  has 
to  keep  busy. 

While  sports  editors  on  small  papers 
might  challenge  Pat’s  top  rank  here,  it 
should  be  added  that  he  is  equally  prolific 
on  the  home  front.  He’s  sired  11  children — 
with  the  help  of  spouse  Anne — and  what 
other  sports  editors  could  challenge  this 
figure? 

To  find  out  possible  flaws  in  a  writer, 
you  go  to  the  opposition. 

The  writer  asked  Pat  Callahan,  who 
does  a  daily  column  for  the  opposition,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

“We’re  as  competitive  as  hell  with  the 
Post,”  said  Callahan,  “but  still  there’s  no 
animosity.  I’ve  always  held  Harmon  in 
awe.  He  does  everything.  I’m  sure  he  has 
the  smallest  staff  of  any  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per  in  the  nation,  for  it  totals  only  nine. 
But  I  know  Pat  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other 
way  for  he  has  to  do  most  of  the  work.” 

Asked  about  this,  Pat  said:  “My  staff  is 
large  enough.  All  the  boys  are  skilled, 
fast  writers  who’ll  tackle  any  assign¬ 
ment.” 

Despite  the  home  duty  demands,  Pat 
never  lets  them  interfere  with  his  work  at 
the  paper. 

“I  am  lucky  to  have  a  big  house,” 
related  Pat.  “We  have  13  rooms,  six  fire¬ 
places — and  one  big  mortgage.” 

Pat  always  has  been  so  busy  he  doesn’t 
engage  in  small  talk. 


Discipline? 

“Neither  Anne  nor  I  ever  had  to  say 
much,”  said  Pat,  his  Irish  eyes  twinkling. 
“Ours  has  been  a  friendly  group.  Big 
groups  seem  to  have  fewer  tantrums  and 
petty  actions  than  smaller  groups.  My  kids 
and  their  friends  were  always  busy  at 
something.  I  can  recall  few  arguments.” 

Friends  frequently  comment  to  Pat  a 
big  family  isn’t  so  rough  for  don’t  the  big 
kids  help  out  with  the  little  kids? 

“This  is  a  myth,”  claims  Pat.  “As  soon 
as  the  youngsters  grew  up,  they  had  their 
own  friends  to  spend  their  time  with. 
They  were  no  help  with  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  And  I  shouldn’t  expect  them  to  alter 
their  lives  just  because  they  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  young¬ 
er.” 

Their  own  rommunily 

.\t  one  period,  Pat  made  three  impor¬ 
tant  job  changes  in  a  little  over  three 
years. 

Frank  Leahy,  then  coach  at  Notre 
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The  Privileges 
of  Rank  in  the  Pentagon" 


In  PARADE  for  November 
12th,  Jack  Anderson  ex- 
ploreshowthe  Pentagon 
Brass  has  money  to  burn. 
Taxpayers’  money. 

When  it  comes  to  supply¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  ba¬ 
sic  necessities  of  life-like 
limousines,  helicopters, 
mansions  and  meat  on  the 
table— our  Pentagon  poten¬ 
tates  spare  no  expense. 

Anderson’s  eye-opening 
look  at  the  Pentagon’s  life¬ 
style  is  just  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  PARADE  reports 
that  keep  readers  ahead  of 
the  news. 

Like  “Keep  Your  Eye  on 
Al— Gen.  Alexander  Haig, 


That  Is.”  This  revealing 
profile  by  Lloyd  Shearer  of 
Henry  Kissinger’s  chief 
aide  appeared  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  20th  PARADE,  long 
before  Haig  hit  the  head¬ 
lines. 


Or  “Can  a  Nice  Guy  Be 
Head  of  the  FBI?”  When 
President  Nixon  appointed 
Patrick  Gray  HI  his  top  cop, 
most  people  were  asking 
“Who?”  In  our  September 
12th  issue  PARADE  read¬ 
ers  learned  for  the  first  time 
not  only  “Who,”  but  “Why” 
and  “How”  as  well. 

And  in  the  August  13th 
PARADE,  India’s  out¬ 
spoken  Prime  Minister  had 
some  harsh  words  for  the 
U.S.  But  she  offered  hope 
for  reconciliation,  too. 

A  continuing  stream  of 
timely,  provocative  reports 
like  these  appear  regularly 
in  PARADE. 


Parade 

America's  largest  general  interest  weekly. 

In  101  major  newspapers  with 17,880,000  circulation  every  Sunday 


Pat  Harmon 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


the  past  20  years,  yet  he  has  no  savings, 
owns  no  stock  and  his  bank  account  is 
often  overdrawn.  All  the  money  he  earns 
has  gone  for  food,  housing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  education,  clothes  and  the  like. 

“But  I  prefer  it  this  way,”  said  Pat.  “A 
large  bank  account  would  bring  no  joy. 
But  we  have  really  enjoyed  life  as  we  go 
along.  All  the  youngsters  wdll  have  a  good 
education,  and  this  is  the  best  legacy.  Six 
already  have  college  degrees.” 

Close  to  a  fortune 

While  Harmon  has  never  had  any  sum 
of  money  in  the  bank,  he  has  been  close  to 
a  fortune. 

Yes,  once  he  was  carrying  around  in  his 
pocket  a  check  for  $1  million.  The  whimsi¬ 
cal  Charlie  Finley,  owner  of  the  Oakland 
.\’s  and  other  sports  franchises,  deputized 
Pat  as  his  agent  in  the  purchase  of  John¬ 
ny  Bench,  the  Cincinnati  Reds’  great 
catcher.  He  borrowed  one  of  Pat’s  checks, 
scratched  out  Pat’s  and  Anne’s  name  and 
made  it  out  for  $1  million,  signing  his  own 
name.  He  wrote  across  the  check,  “For  the 
purchase  of  Johnny  Bench.”  But  the  Reds 
turned  down  his  offer. 

A  busy  career  and  a  big  family  seem  to 
agree  with  Pat’s  well-being. 

“Pve  known  Pat  for  a  long  time,”  said 
Sid  Hartman  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
“and  I  swear  he  hasn’t  changed  in  .30 
years.” 

Harmon  retains  his  thick  thatch  of  red 
hair,  unviolated  by  gray. 

Harmon  used  to  have  his  own  nightly 
television  sports  show,  but  he  gave  it  up 
when  he  felt  he  should  be  spending  more 
time  at  the  paper. 

On  llie  rostrum 

In  demand  as  a  speaker,  he  makes  some 
50  appearances  a  year  in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  Pat  finds  time  for 
an  occasional  magazine  article,  and  he 
also  is  the  contributing  sports  editor  of 
World  Rook  Encyclopedia. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  sportswriters  to 
be  listed  in  IPAo’.'?  Who  in  America. 

I  first  knew  Pat  w'hen  he  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Xeu's-Gazette  in  Champaign, 
Ill.,  from  1942  to  1947.  I  felt  he  should 
have  won  a  Pulitzer  for  the  job  he  did  in 
pioneering  prep  sports  coverage  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  while  still  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
University  of  Illinois  teams. 

For  the  News-Gazette  he  each  week  rat¬ 
ed  the  20  best  football  and  basketball 
teams  in  Illinois  high  schools.  He  also 
picked  all-state  teams  and  entertained  the 
members  at  dinners  in  Champaign. 

In  those  days,  Pat  was  working  an 
18-hour  day.  It  paid  off  for  virtually  every 
high  school  and  every  paper  in  Illinois 
took  the  News-Gazette. 

He  also  was  a  correspondent  for  Chi¬ 
cago  papers.  Someone  once  asked  John 
Carmichael,  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  why  he  didn’t  hire  Harmon 
fulltime. 

“If  I  did,”  said  John,  “there  would  be 
little  for  my  other  staffers  to  do.” 

Pat  set  the  trend  for  prep  coverage. 
Today  the  press  associations  in  most 


states  rate  the  top  20  teams. 

When  Pat  was  in  high  school  at 
Freeport,  Ill.,  he  became  keenly  interested 
in  prep  basketball,  something  of  a  religion 
in  Illinois,  perhaps  inspired  by  the  strong 
teams  at  his  own  school. 

Catching  on  as  a  sportswriter  with  the 
Freeport  Journal-Standard,  Pat  began  to 
rate  the  20  top  basketball  teams  in  the 
state,  and  other  papers  picked  up  his 
feature. 

Later,  at  the  News-Gazette,  he  found 
even  more  interest  in  his  statewide  per¬ 
spective. 

The  flame  for  producing  burning  in  his 
heart  matched  the  crimson  of  his  hair. 
Pat  believed  in  allout  personal  coverage, 
but  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Depression  lay 
on  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the  News-Gazette 
had  no  funds  for  travel. 

So  Pat  began  hitch-hiking  all  over  the 
state  to  view  the  best  basketball  games 
and  tournaments. 

“.\fter  awhile  the  coaches  of  the  state 
knew  me,”  said  Pat.  “They  lined  up  rides 
for  me  from  town  to  town  with  salesmen 
they  knew  were  going  my  way.” 

Harmon’s  flaming  red  hair  became  a 
familiar  sight  on  the  highways  leading 
from  Champaign,  and,  since  he  had  now 
become  a  celebrity,  drivers  were  eager  to 
pick  him  up. 

Hai-mon  provided  the  first  publicity  for 
such  football  stars  as  Buddy  Young  and 
Geoige  Connor.  It  seems  that  the  mem- 
heis  of  his  all-state  basketball  teams  al¬ 
ways  went  to  different  colleges.  Then 
came  his  1940  team.  Pat  was  most  grate¬ 
ful  when  all  went  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  become  the  Whiz  Kids  (his 
name  for  them),  one  of  the  strongest  fives 
of  all  time,  who  missed  their  prime  be¬ 
cause  of  service  in  World  War  II. 

The  year  of  1940  also  was  memorable  to 
Pat  for  that  was  w'hen  he  and  Anne,  a 
college  classmate,  were  married.  A 
brunette  with  the  beauty  that  matches  her 
good  d,isi)osition,  she  has  been  the  perfect 
mother  for  the  big  brood. 

Need  for  more  money 

By  1947,  when  the  family  was  well  un¬ 
derway,  Pat  felt  the  need  for  more  money 
-SO  he  accepted  an  offer  to  become  sports 
editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette. 

His  tremendous  production  continued  to 
attiact  offers,  and  in  1951  Pat  agreed  to 
take  over  as  sports  editor  of  the  Cincinna¬ 
ti  Post — and  he’s  been  there  ever  since, 
happy  that  he  can  find  the  amount  of 
work  .smaller  i)apers  provide. 

“It  was  like  going  from  the  Three-Eye 
League  to  the  majors,”  said  Pat.  “Actual¬ 
ly,  they  were  seeking  a  sports  editor,  and 
a  strong  recommendation  by  the  late  Tom 
Meany  got  me  the  job.” 

Pat  Harmon  is  something  of  a  Frank 
Merriwell  in  that  he  did  it  all  himself.  He 
was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  Irish- 
French  descent.  His  father.  Jack  Harmon 
and  mother,  Laura  Duchesne  Harmon, 
were  trapeze  performers  with  the  Fore- 
paugh  &  Sells  Circus. 

Pat’s  father  died  before  he  was  born, 
and  his  mother  died  w'hen  he  was  11. 

“No  one  was  able  to  find  any  of  my 
relatives  at  that  stage,”  recalled  Pat,  “so 
I  went  to  live  with  some  very  fine  folks 
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named  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kaiser  in  La 
Harpe,  Ill.  I  stayed  with  them  until  I  was 
17,  when  I  went  out  on  my  own.” 

Pat  became  accustomed  to  moving 
around  through  his  early  life  with  his 
mother.  He  went  to  grade  schools  in  five 
different  towns  one  year  and,  in  all,  at¬ 
tended  20  different  grammar  schools.  It 
came  about  as  his  mother  kept  seeking  a 
better  opportunity  for  making  a  living. 

Determined  to  graduate  from  college, 
Pat  headed  for  Champaign  with  less  than 
one  dollar  in  his  jeans.  At  once  he  landed 
a  job  as  a  waiter  at  Prehn’s,  a  popular 
campus  restaurant,  and,  so  efficient  was 
he,  Paul  Prehn  soon  appointed  him  head 
waiter.  Pat  also  gained  a  sportswriting 
job  at  the  News-Gazette  and  he  found 
time  to  assist  Mike  Tobin  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Illinois  sports  publicity  office. 

With  three  fine  papers 

Of  all  those  whose  lives  have  crossed 
his,  Harmon  said  he  would  most  like  to 
see  again  the  boys  who  worked  with  him 
at  Prehn’s. 

By  his  junior  year  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Pat  was  making  enough  at  the 
News-Gazette  to  quit  his  other  jobs. 

“I  was  lucky  to  be  with  three  fine  pa¬ 
pers,”  says  Pat  Harmon  today,  “each  of  a 
different  size.  At  the  News-Gazette,  it  was 
a  time  of  learning  and  I  had  an  incredible 
teacher  in  Eddie  Jacquin,  who  had  been 
moved  up  to  editor  from  his  job  as  sports 
editor. 

“The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  is  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  under-rated  papers.  I 
covered  all  sports  in  the  area,  and  my 
bosses  even  sent  me  to  such  places  as  a 
tour  of  the  major  league  training  camps.” 

Pat  believes  the  old  rule  of  journalism 
is  even  more  applicable  today:  “Keep  it 
simple.” 

“I  tell  my  staff  to  be  sure  that  their 
stories  can  be  easily  understood,”  said 
Pat,  “for  we  now  have  many  women  read¬ 
ing  our  section.  I  don’t  like  pieces  with  a 
lot  of  jargon.  People  don’t  have  a  lot  of 
time  anymore  to  spend  on  a  paper,  and  we 
should  give  them  the  information  they 
want  right  away.” 

Fast  writer 

Luckily,  Pat  is  a  fast  writer  so  he  finds 
time  to  keep  in  shape  through  swimming, 
tennis  and  golf. 

Each  paper  jirovided  Pat  with  interest¬ 
ing  exiierience. 

“The  Po.st  sent  me  to  Ireland  in  1955,” 
he  said,  “and  while  there  I  took  a  couple 
of  days  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  of  my 
father’s  family.  At  Baltry,  on  the  Irish 
Sea,  a  town  of  about  1200,  I  found  about 
half  of  the  residents  were  named  Har¬ 
mon.  In  fact,  the  first  guy  I  met,  of  whom 
I  asked  directions,  turned  out  to  be  an¬ 
other  Pat  Harmon. 

“I  was  unable  to  establish  any  identity 
with  the  Baltry  Irish.  One  fine  old  lady 
told  me,  ‘We  are  the  black-haired  Irish. 
You  are  the  red-haired  Irish.’  ” 

Harmon  pooh-poohs  the  claim  that  he  is 
America’s  most  productive  spoi'ts  editor. 

“I  used  to  be  when  I  was  learning,”  he 
said.  “I  got  very  little  sleep.  But  now  I 
have  an  economical  sense  of  using  my 
time.  I  get  done  fast  in  administration. 
This  leaves  me  time  to  do  some  writing.” 
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Media  Records  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972 

Total  lineage 

first  9  months  15,021,697  16,306,573  15,562,807  17,025,125  19,794,848 

For  the  first  9  months  of  1972 
the  Daily  Courant  carried  more 
advertising  than  any  daily 
newspaper  in  New  ^land. 

Some  things  just  can’t  wait  more  than  nine  months!  Like  the  news  about  our  great  big  bouncing 
advertising  lineage  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1972.  Of  course,  with  our  record  of  past  performance 
it  shouldn’t  be  too  much  of  a  surprise.  After  all,  we  are  the  largest  newspaper  in  New  England 
outside  of  Boston.  And  Connecticut  leads  all  48  contiguous  states  in  median  household  income  and 
percentage  of  household  incomes  over  $1 5,000  and  over  $25,000.**  When  you  really  want  to  sell 
something,  put  your  message  where  the  money  is.  In  the  newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  richest  state. 

“Sales  Management  1972  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

283  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06105  Represented  Nationally  by  Branham-Molo<)ey  Inc 
Write  Sid  Kaplan  for  our  latest  Fact  Book  on  the  Connecticut  and  Hartford  Markets 


Advertising  salesmen ’s  roundtable 


In  the  light  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insuiance  Commissioners’  announced 
move  to  (haft  advertising  regulations  for 
adojition  hy  state  agencies,  what  criteria 
has  your  newspaper  already  adoj>ted  to 
govern  the  acceptance  of  mail-order  in¬ 
suiance  advertising? 

♦  ♦  * 

At>swer  Pail  W.  Tovky,  advertising 
director.  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times  and  Blade: 

Effective  June  28,  1972,  adveitising  for 
mail-oi’der  life,  sickness  and  accident  in¬ 
surance  must  he  accompanied  hy  a  sample 
of  the  policy  to  he  advertised.  It  will  then 
he  determined  whether  the  advertising  ad- 
eipiately  leflects  jirovisions  set  forth  in 
the  policy  in  regard  to  benefits,  premiums 
and  relative  limitations. 

Advertisements  must  l)e  tiuthful  and 
should  not  be  misleading  or  deceptive  in 
statement,  inijilication  or  design  of 
layout  or  type  size. 

The  following  provisions  shall  .serve  as 
guidelines  in  assessing  advertising  of 
mail-order  insurance  policies,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  provision  deemed 
necessary. 

1.  BENEFITS  shall  be  specific,  com¬ 
plete  and  clearly  stated  in  language  easily 
understood  by  the  layman. 

(a)  Minimum  benefits  must  be  given 
whenever  maximum  benefits  are  adver¬ 
tised.  Phrases  such  as  “up  to  — ’’  shall 
not  be  u.sed  without  including  minimums, 
for  example,  $00  to  $00,000. 

(b)  Exceptions  and  (lualifying  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  clearly  .stated. 

(c)  Type  of  coverage  must  be  given 
(term,  ordinary,  20-pay,  endowment).  In¬ 
formation  in  legard  to  cash  value  and 
convertibility  of  policy  should  be  given. 

2.  PREMII’MS  must  be  fully  disclosed. 

(a)  Introductory  offers  of  less  than 
l/12th  of  the  annual  premium  shall  not 
be  used. 

(b)  I'lill  disclosure  must  be  given  if 
premiums  aie  to  be  increased  during  the 
life  of  the  policy. 

(c)  No  statement  shall  be  made  that 
would  lead  })rospective  buyer  to  believe 
that  he  will  enjoy  a  “special”  or  “lower 
rate”  unless  such  is  a  fact  and  full- 
explanation  is  given.  (Cash  dividends 
should  be  considered  in  rate  compari¬ 
sons)  . 

.3.  LIMITATIONS  and  EXCEPTIONS. 

(a)  Limited  enrollment  periods  shall 
not  be  advertised  if  in  fact  enrollment 
will  be  made  jtossible  at  a  later  period. 

(b)  F'ull  disclosuie  .shall  be  made  in 
regard  to  waiting  periods  between  enroll¬ 
ment  and  date  benefits  accrue. 

(c)  Limitations  and  exceptions  shall  be 
detailed  in  close  proximity  to  related  ben¬ 
efit  in  a  manner  commensurate  to  the 
related  benefit. 

(d)  References  to  “no  medical  examina¬ 
tions  reciuired”  or  phra.ses  of  similar  im¬ 
port  shall  not  be  used  if  the  policy  does 
not  cover  losses  traceable  to  ))re-existing 
conditions. 

(e)  Renewability,  cancellation  and  ter¬ 
mination  clauses  should  be  explicitly 
stated. 


4.  ENDORSEMENTS 

(a)  Personal  testimonials  must  be 
based  upon  fact  and  experience  and  not 
constitute  an  emotion  appeal. 

(b)  Recommendations  by  governmental 
or  i)rivate  oiganizations  must  be  substan¬ 
tiated  in  writing  before  u.sed  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

5.  The  company  issuing  the  policy  ad- 
verti.sed  must  be  LICENSED  by  the  State 
of  Ohio’s  department  of  insurance  and  it 
must  be  so  stated  within  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 

The  Blade  and  Toledo  Times  assume  no 
responsibility  for  the  costs  involved  in  the 
preparation  or  printing  of  advertising 
material  deemed  unacceptable  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  these  new'spapers. 

*  *  * 

Mor«‘  stringent  rules 

Answer.  Laurenck  T.  Herman, 
vicepresident-sales-markeing,  St.  Pe- 
fershnrg  (Fla.)  Times  and  hideiwndent: 

The  Times  was  one  of  the  first  papers 
to  publish  standards  for  this  type  of 
health  insurance  advertising.  New  con¬ 
trols  were  issued  June  6,  1972  which  were 
moi'e  .stringent  and  all  encompassing  than 
the  previous  guidelines.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  All  Insurance  advertising,  including 
nreprinted  inserts,  must  be  submitted  to 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Ev^ening 
Independent  advertising  management  in 
sufficient  time  to  determine  its  acceptabili¬ 
ty  i)rior  to  publication. 

2.  No  insurance  advertising  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  where  the  wording  is  deemed  to  be 
obscure,  devious,  deceptive  or  obtuse. 

3.  As  with  all  other  advertising,  insur¬ 
ance  advertising  must  conform  to  The 
Times  and  Independent’s  “Advertising  Ac- 
centability  Standards.” 

The  Times  and  Independent  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  copy.  All  contracts 
and  orders  are  subject  in  all  respects  to 
the  newspaper’s  rules  and  regulations  as 
to  contents  of  advertising  matter,  illustra¬ 
tions,  positioning,  rates,  makeup  and 
availability  of  its  advertising  space. 

4.  .411  mail  order  policies  must  conform 
to  U.  S.  Postal  Department  regulations. 

.0.  Mail  order  insurance  advertising 
should  he  in  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  “Guide  for  Mail  Or¬ 
der  Insurance  Industry,”  effective  July 
1.0,  1964. 

fi.  While  all  insurance  companies  sub¬ 
mitting  advertising  copy  to  The  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times/Times  Independent  should 
l)e  licensed  by  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
fact  of  being  licensed  in  Florida  is  not 
sufficient  reason  alone  to  warrant  accept¬ 
ance  of  newspaper  advertising  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times/Evening  Independent. 
Other  criteria  must  be  met  as  stated  in 
these  regulations. 

7.  All  direct  selling  companies  not  li¬ 
censed  in  Florida  must  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  copy  in  their  advertisement  or  clearly 
convey  these  facts:  Please  mail  coupon 
(or  write),  “as  we  are  not  licensed  to 
operate  branches  in  Florida”  or  “we  are 


solely  licensed  under  the  laws  of  (name  of 
state  or  states).” 

NOTE:  It  is  highly  recommended  that 
the  adverti.«ed  j)olicy  state  that  the  poli¬ 
cyholder  can  seek  redress  in  Florida  and 
that  the  insurer  is  subject  to  suit  in  this 
state. 

8.  Other  criteria  for  acceptance  of  in¬ 
surance  advertising  include: 

a.  On  mail  order  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance  advertising  the  daily  benefit  must  be 
.shown  in  the  same  size  tyi)e  face  and  in 
the  same  headline  and  sentence  as  the 
monthly,  yearly,  or  weekly  benefit  is 
shown  followed  by  the  words  “after  wait¬ 
ing  jieriod.” 

Example:  Not  acceptable —  “A  hosjjital 
plan  that  pays  you  up  to  $(100.00  a  month 
when  you  go  to  the  hospital.” 

.4cceplable  copy 

.4cceptable —  “A  hosjutal  plan  that  pays 
you  up  to  $(100.00  a  month  ($20.00  a  day 
after  waiting  period)  when  you  go  to  the 
hospital.” 

b.  Waiting  periods  must  be  shown  in  the 
headline  or  in  a  box  in  the  advertisement 
in  type  sufficiently  large  to  l)e  readly  no¬ 
ticeable  and  readable.  These  waiting 
periods  must  include:  (1)  the  number  of 
days  in  the  hospital  for  which  no  benefits 
are  paid;  (2)  waiting  period  before  policy 
becomes  effective  on  injuries  or  sickness 
which  might  have  occuried  before  policy 
was  jmrcha.eed;  and  any  and  all  other 
waiting  periods  which  diminish  the  ben¬ 
efits.  Exclusions  for  suicide,  insanity, 
war,  othei-  causes,  must  be  listed  in  same 
size  type  as  waiting  periods. 

c.  Insuiance  advertisements  offering  a 
discount  for  the  first  month’s  premium 
will  be  accejited  jirovided  premium  will  be 
refunded  if  purchaser  decides  within  10 
days  after  receipt  of  jiolicy  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  keep  it  and  returns  policy  to 
the  insurance  company  with  request  for 
refund.  This  must  be  stated  in  ad. 

9.  Life  insurance,  fire  or  casualty  and 
accident  and  health  insurance  advertising 
must  emanate  from  a  company  recom¬ 
mended  by  “Best  Insurance  Reports.”  The 
Times  and  Independent  w'ill  check  new 
unlisted  companies  through  the  Florida 
Department  of  Insurance. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  above.  The  Times 
and  Independent  will  make  inquiries  of 
local  and  national  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus,  State  Insurance  Departments, 
news])apers  currently  being  used  in  other 
states  to  determine  prior  consumer  ex- 
jierience  and  performance  records  of  the 
company  and/or  policy  in  question.  The 
acceptability  of  all  insurance  advertising 
in  The  Times  and  Independent  is  con¬ 
tingent  on  such  findings. 

11.  It  is  understood  that  The  Times  and 
Independent  will  periodically  seek  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Local  Better  Business 
Bureau  on  current  advertisers’  consumers 
complaint  records.  Advertisers  with  any 
warranted,  unresolved  complaints  will  not 
be  allowed  the  use  of  the  Times  and  In¬ 
dependent  advertising  columns  until  such 
complaints  are  equitably  resolved. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Insurance  ads 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


12.  If  a  company’s  policyholders  are 
liable  to  additional  assessments,  this  fact 
must  be  stated  in  both  the  advertisement 
and  the  advertised  policy. 

13.  Insurance  advertising  may  not  refer 
to  The  Times  and  Independent  hy  name, 
or  intimate  that  the  policy  is  conceived  for 
this  newspaper  and/or  its  readers. 

14.  All  insurance  advertising  falls  un¬ 
der  these  acceptability  rules  except  in 
those  instances  where  it  is  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  ad  is  definitely  not  to  solic¬ 
it  business  nor  to  set  forth  an  institution¬ 
al  message.  Exceptions,  for  example, 
would  be  moving  announcements,  help 
wanted  ads,  appointment  releases,  ads  of 
a  pure  financial  statement  nature,  etc. 
However,  all  ads  of  the  latter  nature  must 
be  submitted  to  The  Times  and  Indepen¬ 
dent’s  advertising  management  for  appro¬ 
val. 

15.  The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is 
in  no  way  meant  to  prohibit  the  legitimate 
use  of  insurance  advertising  in  The  Times 
/Independent.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  formulated  for  the  protection  and  fur¬ 
therance  of  good  will  and  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  among  the  Times  Independent 
readers,  the  insurance  companies,  and 
their  customers. 

16.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times/Evening 
Independent  assume  no  responsibility  for 
the  costs  involved  in  the  preparation  or 
printing  of  advertising  material  deemed 
unacceptable  for  publication  in  these 
newspapers. 

B.C.  Press  Gallery 
adopts  constitution 

British  Columbia’s  Press  Gallery  has 
adopted  a  constitution  after  operating  for 
a  century  with  unwritten  laws.  The 
change  was  due  to  the  number  of  new 
publications  seeking  membership  for  its 
editorial  representation. 

The  document  specifies  conditions  of 
membership  and  states  ethical  standards 
for  members.  Members  also  decided  to 
ra’.se  annual  dues  to  $50  from  $25  for 
full-time  members. 

Gallery  president  Andy  Stephen  said 
the  constitution  was  adopted  because  of 
the  need  to  clarify  provisions  for  member¬ 
ship  and  conduct  in  the  light  of  increased 
interest  in  legislative  news  since  the  last 
provincial  election.  Stephen  said  the  new 
XDP  government  also  intends  to  outline 
its  view  on  the  relation  between  the  news 
media  and  the  government,  and  is  also 
likely  to  propose  some  fees  for  use  of 
office  space  and  facilities  in  the  legislative 
buildings.  Traditionally  these  facilities 
have  been  provided  free. 

Stephen  said  it  was  important  for  the 
press  gallery  to  define  procedures  more 
formally  before  hearing  the  government’s 
view  on  news  coverage  of  legislative 
events. 

The  new  constitution  is  modeled  on 
that  of  the  parliamentary  press  gallery  in 
Ottawa. 


A  QUICK  GRANT? — ^This  picture  should  be 
framed.  It  shows  John  Grant,  classified  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Norfolk  newspapers,  giving  Jim 
Quick  a  prize  check  of  $200  for  selling  1,296 
(the  most)  "frames  of  white"  ads. 

White  space  ups 
classified  sales 

Sometimes  a  sales  contest  reminds 
salesmen  to  offer  their  customers  a  service 
that  has  always  been  available  but  seldom 
bought. 

The  classified  department  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  sold  7,917  “Frames  of  White”  dur¬ 
ing  a  30-day  contest.  John  Grant,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  director,  said  the  contest 
resulted  in  more  than  35,000  lines  of 
“plus”  business. 

A  “Frame  of  White”  is  a  classified  ad 
indented  two  picas  on  each  side  with  at 
least  one  line  of  white  space  at  the  top 
and  bottom. 

White  frame  ads  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  on  the  classified  ad  style  sheets 
in  Norfolk  and  other  newspapers  for 
many  years. 

Grant  borrowed  the  contest  idea  from 
several  other  newspapers  to  prove  to  this 
staff  that  there  is  a  market  for  more 
white  space.  He  was  sure  some  adver¬ 
tisers  who  tried  the  “frames”  would  con¬ 
tinue  using  additional  white  space  because 
of  the  improved  appearance  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  ads. 

The  goal  of  1,500  “Frames  of  White”  in 
September  was  exceeded  more  than  five 
times.  The  department  showed  a  12'}^  gain 
during  the  month  and  Grant  said  the  con¬ 
test  accounted  for  more  than  11  pages  of 
the  increase. 

The  top  prize  winner  sold  1,296 
“Frames  of  White,”  second  sold  1,206, 
third,  1,173. 

Several  advertisers  were  so  pleased 
with  the  added  impact  of  their  copy  in  the 
white  frame  that  they  have  ordered  all 
their  classified  ads  set  in  that  format 
from  now  on. 

The  success  of  the  contest  is  reflected  in 
the  200  to  250  “Frames  of  White”  ads 
being  run  each  edition  now  that  the  con¬ 
test  is  over.  Grant  said.  He  added  that  the 
appea)ance  of  the  classified  pages  defin¬ 
itely  improved  as  “the  addition  of  the 
white  space  throughout  our  section  gave 
our  pages  a  lighter  look  and  made  them 
easier  to  read. 

Heaviest  users  were  auto  dealers,  real 
estate  and  employment  agencies. 


89-year  old  lady 
entrusts  reporter 
with  life  savings 

A  dramatic  example  of  newspaper  cred¬ 
ibility  was  demonstrated  when  an  elderly 
woman  came  to  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
newsroom  and  plunked  down  $860,000  in 
life’s  savings  on  a  desk  and  asked  the 
newspaper  to  keep  it  for  her. 

“It’s  all  I  have  and  there  isn’t  anyone 
else  I  can  trust,”  the  89-year-old  woman 
told  reporter  Nicki  Donahue.  She  came  to 
the  Citizen  because  of  Mrs.  Donahue’s  re¬ 
cent  series  of  articles  exposing  laxities  in 
administration  of  probate  law  and  man¬ 
agement  of  estates. 

The  lady  quickly  was  escorted  to  a 
bank,  where  a  safety  deposit  box  was 
rented  and  her  securities  and  bonds,  safe¬ 
ly  tucked  away.  She  was  given  a  signed 
form  allowing  her  access  to  the  only  key. 

Then  the  woman  returned  to  the  news¬ 
room  to  tell  her  story  of  an  18-month 
battle  with  a  New  York  bank  to  transfer 
her  assets  to  Tucson  and  her  ensuing 
difficulties  in  getting  a  will  drawn  up  to 
her  satisfaction. 

She  produced  documents  showing  that 
the  bank,  which  was  holding  her  securities 
in  a  living  trust,  tied  the  securities  up  for 
more  than  a  year  after  she  had  demanded 
their  release  to  her  Tucson  attorney. 

A  copy  of  the  revocable  trust  papers 
stated  unequivocally  that  the  woman  had 
sole,  absolute  control  of  the  trust  for  her 
lifetime  and  that  she  could  cancel  it  at 
any  time.  She  produced  receipts  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  paid  attorneys  to  effect 
the  transfer. 

The  securities  finally  were  delivered  to 
Tucson,  where  she  had  moved  in  retire¬ 
ment,  but  her  troubles  had  not  ended. 

Her  local  attorney,  she  said,  was  hired 
on  advice  of  her  financial  adviser.  She 
agreed  to  the  lawyer’s  suggestion  to  draw 
up  a  will.  She  asked  that  the  entire  estate 
be  left  to  a  relative. 

The  will  drawn  up  would  have  left  all 
assets  to  the  financial  adviser.  It  also 
named  the  attorney  as  estate  administra¬ 
tor. 

“I’m  old  and  my  health  is  gone,  but  my 
mind  is  sound,”  the  woman  declared.  “I 
refused  to  sign  the  will.” 

The  attorney  drew  up  a  second  will.  It 
left  the  money  to  the  desired  relative  but 
named  the  attorney  as  administrator  and 
specified  that  the  estate  would  be  willed 
“under  the  guidance  and  control”  of  her 
financial  adviser.  This,  too,  she  refused  to 
sign. 

“Whom  can  I  trust?”  she  asked.  “This 
will  would  have  meant  my  relative 
couldn’t  have  purchased  a  loaf  of  bread 
without  the  approval  of  the  financial  ad¬ 
viser.” 

According  to  other  documents,  the  law¬ 
yer  and  adviser  had  attempted  to  obtain  a 
court  order  declaring  her  incompetent  and 
naming  them  as  guardians  of  her  person 
and  estate. 

The  woman,  in  desperation,  then  turned 
to  her  newspaper. 
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8  profitable  ways  to  improve 
inserting,  mailroom  operations: 


Mueller  inserting  and  mailroom  machines 


Talking  typographically 


By  Eflniuncl  C.  Arnold 

The  tearsheet  illustrated  here  is  a  “free 
pape”  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It 
represents  a  major  trend  in  newspaper 
design  and,  thus,  poses  some  problems  to 
editors. 


A  free  page  is  one  we  often  call  “maga- 
zinish.”  It  is  in  contrast  to  the  “formal” 
or  “full”  page,  the  customary  format  of 
the  newspaper.  The  formal  page  com¬ 
pletely  fills  a  rectangle  with  type  and 
pictures;  the  free  page  leaves  large  areas 
white. 

Recognizing  that  creativity  cannot  be 
prescribed  by  formula  but  that  reader 
reaction  can  be  measured  to  some  extent 
at  least,  here  are  some  suggestions  on  how 
to  assure  a  functional  free  page. 

*  * 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS: 

On  free  pages — 

Keep  the  white  space  at  the  outside  of 
the  page  to  create  an  irregular  (and 
hence  pleasing-to-the- reader)  silhouette. 

Use  a  dominant  picture  as  the  nucleus 
for  the  page  pattern.  This  is  the  “hen- 
and-chicks  principle”  of  good  visual  de¬ 
sign.  Around  the  dominant  “hen”  are 
clustered  the  smaller  pictures,  pix  chix, 
if  you  will. 

The  “fallow  corners” — to  right  and 
lower  left — are  best  for  leaving  white. 

Keep  the  path  of  the  reading  eye  from 
the  end  of  the  head  to  the  start  of  the 
story  as  short  and  direct  as  possible. 

Place  no  bairiers  in  the  path  of  the 
reading  eye — especially  pictures — between 
head  and  story. 

Identify  every  picture. 

Get  maximum  variety  among  the  small¬ 
er  pictures  in  tonal  value,  size,  shape, 
range  (from  long  shot  to  closeup),  angle 
(high  or  low  shots)  and  subject  matter. 

Don’t  “use  the  same  picture  twice.” 
This  need  not  be  the  same  actual  photo¬ 
graph;  if  the  subject  and  the  pose  are  too 


similar,  it’s  “the  same  picture”  as  far  as 
the  reader  is  concerned. 

“Catchlines”  or  “sidelines”  are  as  effec¬ 
tive  with  pix  on  free  pages  as  they  are  on 
our  regular  pages. 

‘Orphans’  disturb  reader 

“Weave  the  page  tightly”  by  using  an 
“oriented  layout.”  In  this  technique,  every 
element — body,  heads  or  art — is  aligned 
with  at  least  one  other  one.  The  more 
elements  that  align  on  a  common  axis — 
horizontal  or  (and  especially)  vertical — 
the  more  tightly  the  page  is  woven  and 
the  more  it  pleases  the  reader. 

“Orphans,”  elements  that  do  not  align 
with  at  least  one  other  element,  disturb 
the  reader. 

“Special  screens” — concentric  circles, 
mezzotints,  parallel  lines,  etc. — lend  them¬ 
selves  well  to  free  pages. 

Free  pages  please  the  reader.  They 
should  Ik?  used  often.  The  white  space 
used  for  display  on  a  free  page  is  not  a 
“sacrifice,”  it  is  an  investment  in  greater 
readership. 

Local-news  section 
becomes  daily  paper 

North  Suncoast  Times,  a  three-times-a- 
week  local-news  section  published  as  part 
of  the  St.  Peterbnrg  Times  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Pasco,  Hernando  and  Citrus  coun¬ 
ties,  became  a  daily  November  5. 

The  tabloid-size  section,  launched  in 
1968  as  a  weekly  and  expanded  in  1969, 
will  provide  local-news  coverage  of  the 
three  counties  as  well  as  parts  of  Pinel¬ 
las,  Levy  and  Marion  counties. 

Circulation  of  the  North  Suncoast  Times 
was  reported  as  24,000  Sundav  and 
20,000  weekdays.  It  usually  has  16  to  20 
pages,  but  its  largest  issue — a  1972  Foot¬ 
ball  Edition — was  52  pages. 

Headquarters  for  the  paper  will  remain 
in  New  Port  Richey. 

• 

Director  of  operations 
for  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Four  executive  appointments  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  were  announced  by 
Francis  L.  Dale,  president  and  publisher. 

James  J.  Brown,  43,  corporate  engineer, 
will  fill  the  newly  created  post  of 
Vicepresident  and  di lector  of  operations. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Enquirer  earlier  this 
year.  Brown  had  been  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Neu's. 

Larry  W.  Nash,  64,  vicepresident — 
production,  becomes  consultant  to  the 
president  for  long  range  planning  of  fa¬ 
cilities.  He  joined  the  Enquirer  41  years 
ago. 

Harry  H.  Browning,  36,  personnel  labor 
relations  director  since  1964,  will  become 
production  manager. 

James  Deavy,  31,  succeeds  Browning  as 
personnel  director. 


Teleprinter  speeds 
Taipei-to-New  York 
news  transmission 

The  Chinese  Information  Service  has 
introduced  a  Chinese  language  teleprinter 
connecting  Taipei  with  New  York  via 
satellite. 

“For  the  first  time  in  history,”  said 
I-cheng  Loh,  director  of  CIS,  “Chinese 
characters  are  being  transmitted  by 
lea.sed  teleprinter  circuit  at  speeds  com¬ 
parable  to  the  familiar  English  teleprint¬ 
er.  This  is  truly  a  breakthrough  in 
telecommunications  for  a  difficult  lan¬ 
guage.” 

CIS  will  maintain  a  satellite  circuit  12 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  to  move 
news  stories  in  both  Chinese  and  English 
from  Taipei  to  New  York.  The  circuit  is 
leased  from  Press  Wireless,  a  division  of 
ITT. 

The  Chinese  teleprinter  was  invented 
by  Chung-chin  Kao,  president  of  the 
Chinese  Teleprinter  Corporation  of  Tai¬ 
pei.  It  is  manufactured  by  Oki  Electric  of 
Japan  under  license  from  Kao.  The  cost 
is  approximately  $12,000  each  set.  The 
printout  is  at  a  speed  of  80  Chinese  char¬ 
acters  or  words  a  minute. 

The  principle  of  the  Kao  teleprinter  is 
to  convert  Chinese  characters  into  elec¬ 
tronic  impulses  automatically  by  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  keyboard  with  600  keys,  8 
characters  to  each  key.  Characters  are 
printed  on  the  teleprinter  and  perforated 
on  tape  simultaneously.  Standard  Telex 
equipment  are  used  at  both  terminals, 
thus  making  the  Chinese  teleprinter  adap¬ 
table  to  all  international  telegraphic  cir¬ 
cuits. 

The  teleprinter  has  a  4,000-word  drum, 
with  4,600  Chinese  characters  and  300 
other  symbols,  including  English  letters 
numerals  and  punctuations.  These  are 
sufficient  for  news  transmission. 

Since  1880,  telegraphic  transmission  in 
Chinese  had  been  by  way  of  a  four-digit 
numerical  code,  each  representing  one 
character.  The  process  of  coding  and  de¬ 
coding  is  both  time-consuming  and  cum¬ 
bersome. 

Chinese  Information  Service  has  been 
receiving  news  stories  from  Taipei  for 
distribution  to  Chinatown  newspapers  for 
two  decades.  From  the  four-digit  numeri¬ 
cal  code,  it  moved  to  the  Hellschreiber 
tape  facsimile  in  1964,  and  switched  to  a 
page  facsimile  system  in  1968. 

• 

Appointments  made 
on  Indianapolis  S-N 

Kenneth  R.  Todd,  assistant  circulation 
director  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  the 
Indianapolis  News  since  1965,  has  been 
appointed  personnel  and  employe  relations 
director  for  the  two  newspapers. 

James  E.  Pauloski  was  named  director 
of  public  relations  and  promotion  and 
Miss  Wanda  Coats  will  be  his  assistant. 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  (Jan)  Binford,  who 
has  been  personnel  manager  since  1962,  is 
taking  early  retirement. 
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Here’s  the  First 
Reference  Written 
Especially  For 
Newsmen.  m 


The  first  edition  of  The  World  Almanac, 
published  in  1868.  contained  only  125  pages  and 
was  produced  as  a  guidebook  for  the  staff  of 
the  old  newspaper,  The  World,  in  New  York  City. 
This  prestigious  reference  has  continued  to  be 
the  best  selling  single-volume  reference 
throughout  its  105-year  history. 


Almanac 


1868. 


""M973 

WORLD 

ALMANAC 

AND  BOOK  OF  FACTS  ® 


Today  It’s  The 
. Best  Available. 

World's  Largest- Selling  Reference  |||||||| 

Completely  Revised  and  Updated  jhe  1973  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts 

Essential  for  Home,  School.  Office  grown  to  1,040  pages  with  more  than  a  million 

Election  Returns  —  Olympic  Results  i  i  •  j  ^  £•  ii» 

- —  ■  _  clearly  indexed  facts  at  your  fingertips.  It  s 

t040  PdQ0S  I  I  n 

completely  updated  (including  Election  returns 
1^1  H  and  Olympic  results)  and  is  a  trusted  authority, 
unequalled  by  any  other  in  its  field. 

There  is  only  ONE  World  Almanac 

And  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  is  proud  to  be  its  publisher 
in  co-operation  with  106  great  newspapers. 

Still  Only  $2.00 


1040  Pages 
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Quayle  will  succeed 
Worcester  in  Muncie 


Todd  firm  purchases 
third  weekly  in  Texas 

Todd  Publications  Inc.,  of  Austin,  Tex¬ 
as,  announced  its  purchase  of  the  Schu- 
leuberg  (Tex.)  Sticker,  the  firm’s  third 
Texas  acquisition  since  March  31. 

William  K.  Todd,  former  publisher  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  newspapers,  said  the 
weekly  Sticker  was  purchased  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Florence  Barry  Bosl.  Les¬ 
ter  Zapalac,  who  was  operating  the  paper 
under  a  lease  arrangement,  will  continue 
as  publisher. 

The  Todd  interests  had  bought  the 
Smithvillc  Times  and  the  Cuero  Record 
early  this  year.  .411  three  papers  are 
printed  in  Smithville  by  Tex-Print  Corp., 
subsidiary  of  Todd  Publications. 


Willard  C.  Worcester,  publisher  of  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  the  Muncie  Even¬ 
ing  Press,  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  1972 
and  his  successor  will  be  James  C. 
Quayle,  presently  publisher  of  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Herald-Press. 

Announcement  of  the  changes  was  made 
by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  president  of 
Muncie  Newspapers  Inc.  and  publisher  of 
other  newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Arizona. 

“Bill  Worcester  told  us  some  time  ago 
that  he  wanted  to  retire  in  order  that  he 
and  his  wife  Ann  could  be  together  in 
Scottsdale  (Ariz.),’’  Pulliam  said.  “We 
hate  to  lose  him,  but  we  are  happy  that 
Jim  Quayle  will  take  his  place. 

“Jim  Quayle  and  I  have  worked  togeth¬ 
er  in  Phoenix  and  Huntington  over  the 
I)ast  years,’’  Worcester  commented. 
“We  have  worked  in  management  and  in 
labor  relations  in  both  those  communi¬ 
ties.” 

He  said  Quayle  will  come  to  Muncie 
about  December  4,  and  will  assume  the 
l)ublisher’s  j)ost  when  Worcester’s  retire¬ 
ment  becomes  effective  about  December 


VIT  t  >ar.  i 

W.  C.  Worcester  J.  C.  Quayle 

1948,  as  advertising  manager  and  later  as 
general  manager  of  the  Herald-Press 
from  1948  to  1955  and  then  as  director  of 
personnel  and  public  relations  for  the  Ar¬ 
izona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
from  1955  to  1963. 

Worcester  has  been  a.ssociated  with  the 
Pulliam  newspapers  since  1946  and  has 
been  publisher  of  the  two  Muncie  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  that  period.  He  also  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
l)ublic  and  Phoenix  Gazette  and  earlier 
had  been  general  manager  of  Central 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  of  which 
the  Star  and  the  Evening  Piess  are  i)art, 
and  manager  of  Radio  Station  WIRE. 


Editor  sues  station 
for  slanderous  report 

A  lawsuit  charging  slander  and  defa¬ 
mation  of  reputation  has  been  filed  by 
Sidney  E.  Eisner,  associate  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  against  Radio 
Station  WKYC,  Cleveland.  He  asks  $50,- 
000. 

Eisner,  an  editorial  writer,  charged 
that  during  the  recent  Guild  strike  against 
the  PD,  the  station  broadcast  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  had  driven  his  automobile 
into  a  group  of  pickets  at  the  entrance  to 
the  PD  garage  and  was  arrested. 


Roy  Kopp  promoted 


Quayle  has  been  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Press  since  1963.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Lebanon  in  1945,  working 
as  an  advertising  salesman  and  starting 
the  newspaper’s  first  full-fledged  sports 
pages.  He  worked  in  advertising  sales  for 
the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times  in  1947  and 


Roy  0.  Kopj),  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the  company. 
David  James,  who  has  been  comptroller, 
was  named  secretary-treasurer. 


The  Spirit  of  ’76  is  working  across  America 


Not  long  ago,  we  realired 
that  we  were  having  a  locomotive 
built  which  would  bear  the 
number  1 776. 

.4nd  we  belie\  cJ  this  offered 
us  a  genuine  opportunitv  tt> 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  principles 
t)f  freedom  and  free  enterprise 
that  have  gi\  en  this  countrv  its 


strength  and  values. 

In  addition,  it  provided  i 
opportunity  to  respttnd  to 
President  Nixon’s  call  for  the 
support  and  participation  of 
.American  industry  in  ohservii 
our  nation’s  Bicentennial. 

Today  SeaKiard  0)ast  L 
liKTomotive  numlx’r  1 776  is  a 


working  part  of  the  railroad  fleet, 
hauling  vital  giKxls  in  the  tradition 
that  helped  build  .America. 

But  its  greater  destiny  is  as 
a  svml»l  of  patriotism  tlxit  will 
proudly  t1y  its  colors  across  MMU 
the  n.ition,  calling  on  all 

industry  to  join  in  the  st  aboard 

v  i'-/  coAsr  imi 

>pint  Ot  fO.  HAILBOAD 


If  you  d  like  to  know  more  about  The  Spirit  of  76  or  anything  else  on  our  railroad,  write  Donald  T  Martin.  Assistant 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  Public  Relations.  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad.  Jacksonville.  Florida  32202 
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Sta-Hi. 

We  deliver. 


-1 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  bA 


When  time  means  money,  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom 
System  can  save  you  plenty. 


When  you  modernize  your  printing  plant  for  faster  more  efficient 
operation,  be  sure  your  mailroom  is  ready  to  keep  pace.  Be  sure 
with  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  System.  The  proven  combination  of 
Sta-Hi  experience,  Sta-Hi  engineering,  and  Sta-Hi  production 
techniques  assures  the  best  mailroom  system  to  meet  your  specific 
needs.  And  Sta-Hi  dependability  assures  installation  on  time. 

For  everything  you  need  between  folder  and  dock,  you  can 
count  on  Sta-Hi.  Let’s  discuss  it  further.  Call  or  write  today. 


first  with  a  publisher’s  approach  to  loiv-cost  conversion  of  typeivritten  text  to  computer  input 


over  60 
newspaper 
publishers 
and  printers 
have 

cost-justified 
Series  170 
optical  page 
reader 
systems 


any 

system 
that 
cant 
is  too 
expensive! 


comp^^Li 


The  reasons  for  buying  our  Series  170  OCR,  vs. 
theirs,  may  vary  from  publisher  to  printer.  But 
when  you  read  between  the  lines,  it  all  boils  down 
to  a  matter  of  dollars  and  sense. 

It’s  sensible  to  solve  typesetting  problems  before 
a  line  is  set.  Ours  does  and  saves  a  bundle . 

It’s  sensible  to  provide  single  pass  phototypeset¬ 
ting.  Ours  does  by  overcoming  the  problems  of 
broken  character  scanning  and  curve  tracing. 
And,  by  handling  the  multiple  font  (Perry, 
Courier-12,  OCR-A  and  OCR-B)  upper/lower 
case  output  of  up  to  50  typists.  Without  costly 
double  feeds.  Via  the  only  working  stack  feeder 
in  the  industry. 

It’s  sensible  to  have  significant  guaranteed  ac¬ 
curacy.  One  user  reports  Series  170  benchmarks 
at  less  than  one  error  in  500,000  characters  read. 

It  makes  sense  to  have  a  hyphenation  and  justifi¬ 
cation  capability.  Ours  comes  with  an  H&J  soft¬ 
ware  package,  as  well  as  a  powerful  computer  and 
5  internally  stored  edit  programs.  For  quickly  and 
accurately  setting  ads,  stock  lists  or  sports  results. 

It’s  sensible  to  speed  through-put.  Ours  reads  at 
120  cps.,  (4  newspaper  lines  per  second). 

It’s  sensible  to  cut  keystrokes  in  half  and  elimi¬ 
nate  keypunching  for  billing.  Ours  does  and  pro¬ 
vides  flexible  input,  customized  output  and  inter¬ 
face  with  any  typesetter  or  computer  system. 

We  provide  a  turn  key  system,  full  documentation, 
full  operator  training  and  the  availability  of  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  field  service  organization. 

We  are  first  to  offer  these  meaningful  features. 
They’re  the  result  of  our  putting  over  100  years 
of  combined  graphic  arts  experience  into  think¬ 
ing  the  way  you  think.  And,  producing  equipment 
which  efficiently  solves  your  composing  problems. 

See  Series  170  in  action,  at  a  live  demonstration 
in  one  of  our  customers’  plants.  Or,  write  for  our 
new  brochure. 


900  Huyler  Street,  Teterboro,  NJ.  07608  Tel:  (201)  288-6000 


Delta  is  an  air  line 
run  by  professionals. 
Like  Nancy  Palmer, 
Reservationist. 

She  knows  all 
about  schedules,  fares, 
ticketing  and  routing. 

She  can  quote  you 
175,000  fares^all 
guaranteed  accurate. 
She  knows  the 
shortest  route  to 
where  you’re  going. 
She  knows  the  most 
convenient  flight  for 
your  plans.  She 
knows  the  lowest  fare 
for  your  flight. 

When  she  makes 
your  reservation, 
she  doesn’t  just  use 
her  computer. 

She  uses  her  head. 

Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 


THE  PAST  IS  PROGRAM — In  the  Flashback  Room  at  the  25th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  at  Seattle,  three  members  scan  a 
collection  of  programs  for  40  conventions:  from  left — Martin  L.  Fleming,  Hartford  Courant; 
Joseph  H.  Bright,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times;  and  William  H.  English,  Winona  Daily  News. 


Eugene  Register;  correspondent  with  the 
Eisenhower  staff  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II;  October  31. 


JS  Gray,  Monroe  News 
president,  dies  at  82 

JS  Gray,  82,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  Ne^vs,  died 
November  1  at  his  home.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  News  since  1927  when  JOHN  F.  Roy,  former  advertising  di- 
he  bought  it  in  a  partnership  with  the  late  rector  and  president  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.) 

Stuart  H.  Perry  and  C.  Kenneth  Wesley,  Record  Newspapers;  October  27. 

the  present  business  manager.  ♦  *  * 

Survivors  include  his  widow;  two  sons,  Dorothy  V.  Laro,  63,  wife  of  Arthur 
Grattan  Gray,  assistant  to  the  publisher  Laro,  president  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
of  the  News;  Whitmore  Gray,  a  professor  New  York  News  Syndicate;  October  27. 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  Michigan;  ♦  *  * 

and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  David  C.  Hawley.  Milton  D.  Hewes,  68,  retired  (1969) 

*  ♦  ♦  editor  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times; 

Charles  H.  Keller,  76,  retired  Cin-  October  15.  ^  ^  ^ 

cago  Today  and  Chicago  American  pho- 

tno-ranber-  Ortnhpv  94  Larry  Mc  Keown,  71,  retired  business 

*  *  manager  of  the  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Reg- 

Mrs.  Daisy  Jones,  75,  garden  editor  of  i^t^r-Pajaronian;  October  24. 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  and  Post  & 

Times-Star  for  30  years;  October  26. 


Lawrence  J.  Fagan,  79,  retired 
(1960)  city  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press;  October  28. 


Beverly  Smith,  74,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  staff  writer  and  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  reporter;  October  22. 


James  Thomas  Jimmy  Lynch,  51, 
photographer  and  war  correspondent  for 
the  Toronto  Star  and  other  Canadian 
newspapers;  October  26. 


Hellmuth  Kohn,  63,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Aufbau,  German-language 
weekly  in  New  York  City;  October  27. 


Alex  Pringle,  91,  a  former  financial 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Press  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  43  years ;  October  30. 


Harry  L.  Trietley,  74,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Batavia  (N.Y.)  News;  Oc¬ 
tober  24. 


Martin  Arl’NDEL,  63,  labor  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance  for  25  years;  October  26. 


Wallace  G.  Martin,  44,  production 
manager  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Siin; 
October  24. 


The  DC- 10  latest  addition  to 
Della  s  Wide  Ridet^  fleet  gives 
comfort  a  vnhole  new  meaning 
T wo  by  two  seats  in  both  Tourist 
and  First  Class  Service  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  December  1 


Roger  M.  Busfield,  74,  a  former  news  Carl  F.  Brandis,  61,  a  sports  copy  edi- 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light;  tor  at  the  New  York  News;  November  3. 
October  27.  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  James  A.  McCloskey,  67,  former 

Frank  Jenkins,  89,  publisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Times  and  AP  reporter  and 

Klamath  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  from  deskman;  later  in  public  relations;  No- 

1931  to  1960;  previously  owner  of  the  vember  3. 
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Mike  Mahonei’  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Oelwein  (Iowa) 
Daily  Register,  of  which  he  has  been 
managing  editor.  He  is  a  stockholder  in 
the  Register  corporation  which  owns  the 
Register  and  has  interests  in  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 


Janet  T.  Harrington,  winner  of  the 
1972  Ralph  McGill  News  Writing  Award, 
has  joined  the  county  staff  of  Neighbor 
Newspapers,  Marietta,  Ga.  She  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  last 
summer. 


Carrithers 


Kenneth  W.  Carrithers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  post  of  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 
and  Charles  C.  Fuller  has  been  named 
circulation  manager,  a  job  formerly  held 
by  Carrithers.  Fuller  is  former  assistant 
production  manager  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  Carrithers  was 
circulation  manager  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  before  heading  up 
the  Journal  Star  circulation  department 
in  1955. 


Denis  D.  Quinlan,  a  former  assistant 
day  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  named  a  vicepresident  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  PR  firm. 


Four  appointments  at  the  Elmira 
(N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  announced  by  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  L.  Collson,  are:  Arthur 
R.  Kendall,  director  of  sales  to  business 
manager  .  .  .  Richard  L.  Bailey,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Binghamton 
Sun-Bulletin,  director  of  circulation  .  .  . 
Robert  A.  Christoffel,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  director  of  advertising  .  .  .  Scott 
T.  Donaldson,  reporter  and  special  proj¬ 
ects  editor  to  director  of  community  rela- 

Wayne  Thomis,  Chicago  Tribune  avia- 
tion  editor,  retired  after  40  years  with 
the  newspaper.  He  logged  more  than  12,- 
000  flight  hours  and  in  Navy  service  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  he  down^  four  enemy 
aircraft  in  the  Pacific. 


Charles  W.  White 


Charles  White,  a  former  publisher  of 
the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  KFAB,  Omaha,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 


Three  employees  of  the  former  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  News  have  moved  to 
the  Pittsbiu-gh  (Pa.)  Press.  Business 
manager  Barney  G.  Cameron  announced 
the  following  appointments  .  .  .  Bernard 
J.  Buckley,  production  assistant  .  .  . 
James  M.  Johnson,  administrative  staff 
in  the  accounting  department  .  .  .  Gene 
R.  Moore,  circulation  promotion  manager. 


Robert  Rawitch,  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter — elected  president  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


William  A.  Hill — from  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Ejcpress  and  News  to  director  of 
national  advertising  for  the  McAllen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star  and  Browns¬ 
ville  Herald. 


William  J.  Carradine,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press, 
has  been  appointed  a  vicepresident  of 
Southam  Press  Ltd. 


Donald  Key,  author  of  a  book  (Future 
Unknown)  about  his  struggle  with  multi¬ 
ple  sclerosis,  has  retired  as  art  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Sherwood  Landers — from  regional  edi¬ 
tor  to  news  editor  of  the  Cape  Cod  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  at  Hyannis,  Mass.  .  .  .  Jeffrey 
Long  and  Philip  Murphy,  former  copy 
editors,  are  now  regional  editors. 


NI-:WSP.\I»P:R  Cli.NSlIl.TANTS 


David  L.  Wilkinson — from  Time  Inc.’s 
Pioneer  Press  newspapers  in  the  Chicago 
area  to  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  as 
assistant  managing  editor. 


S.M.KS  .NKCIOTI.ATORS  -  HKOKKKS  -  .M'PR.MSKKS 


William  T.  Powell,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune — to 
the  Oldsmobile  public  relations  staff  at 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Continuing  for  over  forty  years  successful  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  sale  and  acquisition  of  newspaper 
publishing  properties. 

Discreet  and  confidential  discussions  invited  re¬ 
garding  your  needs  throughout  the  country. 

George  J.  Cooper  Maurice  K.  Henry 

Attending  the  SNPA  Meetings  in  Boca  Raton,  Florida — 
November  12-15 


Bert  Bralliar,  University  of  Missouri 
graduate — to  urban  affairs  beat  for  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register  .  .  .  D. 
Douglas  Demitry — from  University  of 
South  Alabama  to  copy  desk  of  the  Press 
Register. 


Mary  Merris — from  feature  editor  of 
Home  Furnishings  Daily  to  news  editor 
of  Women's  Wear  Daily,  succeeding  Tom 
McDermott  who  joined  a  financial  PR 
firm. 
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Our  private  Boca  Raton,  Florida  phone,  (.‘{05)  :i91-9fi01) 


Thomas  J.  Chisholm— from  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Brownsville  Telegraph 
at  California,  Pa.  to  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Times,  succeeding  William  J.  Saiff,  re¬ 
tired. 


Gregory  Favre  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  Palm  Beach  Post  at  W.  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  in  a  policy  disagreement. 

*  *  * 

David  Kramer,  Gibson  City  Courier — 
new  president  of  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Kathy  Legg,  Marshall  University 
graduate — to  the  staff  of  the  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Advertiser  as  reporter-copy  edi¬ 
tor  .  .  .  Angela  Dodson  Green,  a  senior 
at  Marshall — to  the  Advertiser’s  city  news 
staff. 


Allen  R.  Peters — from  business  man¬ 
ager  to  general  manager  of  the  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times  .  .  .  Robert  F.  Fink 
— promoted  to  news  editor,  replacing  Ross 
Carlctta  Jr.,  who  returned  to  Montana. 


John  J.  Fein,  managing  editor  of  the 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune,  has  re¬ 
tired,  ending  a  career  that  started  more 
than  50  years  ago  in  the  mail  room. 


Russell  Hudson — named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Trib¬ 
une  to  replace  Herb  Partridge,  now  ad 
director  of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald 
.  .  .  Bob  Hunsey — to  retail  ad  manager  of 
the  Medford  paper. 


Charles  W.  (buzz)  Knoles — from 
classified  advertising  manager  to  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chillicothe 
(0.)  Gazette,  succeeding  John  E.  Hixon, 
who  is  retiring  .  .  .  Jack  Manson — from 
retail  staff  to  classified  ad  manager. 


R.  Edward  Grosswiler — from  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  to  state  capitol  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  Salem. 


If  m  Thomas  Watson,  former  publisher  of 

\  ,  *  the  Yucaipa /Calimesa  News-Mirror,  is 

>1  >  '  now  general  manager  of  the  News-Post 

■>  A  Newspapers  at  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.  He 

jm  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  in  the 

BARBARA  KREIBICH  k..  b..„  .ppoM.d  .J-  t.-aining  program, 

itorial  page  editor  of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot  in  California.  She  has  written  for  Australian 
newspapers  and  covered  assignments  here  and 
abroad  for  Life  magazine. 


Tom  Reid — promoted  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald. 


Betty  Eulers — new  women’s  editor  of 
the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian. 


Mike  Eggers,  who  has  been  a  reporter, 
sports  writer  and  photographer  for  sev¬ 
eral  California  papers — named  managing 
editor  of  the  News-Post  Newspapers  at 
Laguna  Beach. 


Walt  Robertson — from  copy  desk  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  to 
copy  desk  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard. 


1  .  f  0/^*1,.  Mike  Stockstill,  graduate  of  Cali- 

Cllflir  lor  A  .U.  Jot)  fomla  State  University  and  reporter  for 

the  Huntington  Park  Daily  Signal — to 

The  resignation  of  Albert  W.  Bates  as  news  editor  of  the  Mission  Viejo  News- 
editorial  page  editor  was  announced  by  Post. 

Thomas  Keevil,  editor  of  the  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot  at  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Bates  will  join  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  the  field  of  internal  and  public 
communications  at  the  level  of  assistant 
postmaster  general. 

Barbara  Kreibich,  editor  for  the  past 
three  years  of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot’s  Laguna  Beach  newspaper  (Laguna 
Beach  Daily  Pilot)  has  been  promoted  to 
editorial  page  editor. 

Bates  was  active  in  relations  and  man¬ 
agement  fields  before  going  to  the  Pilot  11 
years  ago. 


Albert  K.  Sherman,  Newport  Daily 
News — new  president  of  the  New  England 
Dally  Newspaper  Association. 


Gordon  Alexander,  photographer  — 
from  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  to  the 
Hartford  Times. 


Dick  Williams — appointed  personnel 
manager  of  the  Akron  (0.)  Beacon 
Journal  after  several  years  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions  work  with  the  Penn  Central  Rail¬ 
road  .  .  .  Don  Glassner— from  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  to  service  manager  of  the 
Beacon  Journal. 


John  Tradup,  news  editor  of  the  IlVsf 
Central  Daily  Tribune  at  Willmar,  Minn, 
from  1966  to  1971,  has  rejoined  the  staff 
as  reporter. 


Paul  Stuke  has  returned  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  production  manager  of  the  Nevada 
Appeal  and  Carson  Chronicle,  Carson 
City. 


William  U.  Madden — promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States- 
Item  to  succeed  John  W.  Wilds,  who  is 
on  special  assignment 


Patrick  K.  Donnelly,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pensacola 
News-Journal  for  10  years,  has  joined 
the  Florida  Times-Union  and  Jacksonville 
Journal  as  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager. 


Jim  Mills,  former  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Herald 
— now  advertising  director  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Leader. 


Jack  Blalock,  former  wire  editor  of 
the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily  Progress — 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Casa  Grande 
(Ariz.)  Dispatch. 
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Single  effort  put  behind 
co-op  campaign  in  Ohio 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Seven  Ohio  daily  newspapers  this  Fall 
combined  their  markets  and  sales  man¬ 
power  to  give  Wolverine  Worldwide  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  its  co-op  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Instead  of  selling  independently  of  each 
other  just  for  the  sake  of  getting  more  ad 
linage,  the  newspapers,  which  represented 
a  mix  of  key  papers  within  Wolverine’s 
sales  territory,  teamed  up  to  offer  a  coor¬ 
dinated  advertising  plan  that  afforded 
maximum  exposure  and  penetration. 

The  program  was  developed  and  coordi¬ 
nated  by  Raymond  Cifranic,  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  coordinator  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  a  Newhouse  newspaper,  and  Max 
Schmitt,  Wolverine  sales  representative. 

Involved  in  the  program  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers:  Cincinnnti  Enquirer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  Youngstown  Vindicator,  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  Citizen-Journal,  Dayton 
Journal  Herald-\etvs,  and  Toledo  Blade. 

What  made  this  program  different  from 
other  co-op  sale  plans,  according  to  Ci- 
fi  anic,  was  that  “this  program  did  not  lie 
wholly  in  the  amount  of  linage  that  it 
generated,  but  rather  in  that  six  newspa¬ 
pers  all  co-operated  to  gain  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  a  good,  comprehensive,  consistent 
co-op  advertising  program.” 

The  ball  got  rolling  months  before  the 
Fall  selling  season  started.  A  meeting  was 
held  with  Schmitt  and  the  co-op  managers 
of  five  newspapers.  Later  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  and  the  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator  weie  added  to  increase  the  market 
penetration.  Repi  esented  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  were  Richard  Buck,  co-op  coordinator 
for  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal;  Jack 
Clarke,  co-op  coordinator,  Columbus 
Dispatch;  Richard  Reardon,  co-op  coordi¬ 
nator,  Dayton  News  Journal;  Larry 
Leugar,  Toledo  Blade  coordinator;  and 
Cifranic. 

In  Sunday  sports  sections 

“At  this  meeting,  it  was  decided  to 
prepare  a  series  of  five  ads  of  about 
fi-SO-line  size  each,  consisting  of  work 
shoes  and  hunting  boots,  for  insertion  by 
retailers  during  the  peak  selling  period 
(September  10  through  November  26),” 
Cifranic  said. 

“According  to  the  plan,  all  the  ads 
would  run  in  Sunday  editions,  and  in  the 
sports  section.  The  first  ad  was  to  tie  into 
the  national  advertisements  appearing  in 
Sunday  magazine  supplements  and  sports 
magazines. 

He  said  rough  layouts  were  agreed 
upon  at  this  meeting  to  maintain  as  much 
uniformity  as  possible  in  each  market  in¬ 
volved.  It  was  understood  that  the  size  of 
the  adverti.sements  would  vary  in  each 
market  depending  on  the  amount  of  dealer 
participation. 

The  Plain  Dealer  created  comprehen¬ 
sive  ad  layouts  and  copy  that  were  dis¬ 


tributed  to  each  newspaper.  Tbe  originals 
were  sent  to  Schmitt  along  v/ith  participa¬ 
tion  agreements  from  the  papers. 

By  teaming  up,  the  newspapers  were 
able  to  provide  Wolverine  with  85.7% 
household  coverage  of  their  sales  territo¬ 
ry,  which  included  77  counties  out  of  88  in 
the  state. 

Unique  billing  nielhod 

Another  unusual  aspect  of  the  co-op 
program  for  Wolverine  was  the  method  of 
billing.  Under  tbe  method  devised  for  this 
program,  none  of  the  participating  deal¬ 
ers  had  to  submit  bills  for  re-imbursement 
to  the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau.  In¬ 
stead  the  newspapers  submitted  a  bill 
each  time  an  ad  ran  to  tbe  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  for  half  the  cost  of  the 
ad.  The  other  .50%  of  the  cost  was  paid  for 
on  a  equal  share  basis  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  dealers  who  were  billed  by  the 
newspaper.  For  example,  if  an  ad  having 
10  dealers  listed  cost  $800,  the  paper 
would  bill  ACB  for  $400  and  each  dealer 
for  $40. 

The  billing  procedure  eliminated  a  book¬ 
keeping  beadacbe  for  tbe  retailers  and 
also  tbe  long  waiting  period  for  re¬ 
imbursements. 

Tbe  first  ad  appeared  September  10  in 
six  newsjiapers.  Because  of  unusual  dis- 
tiibution  of  Wolverine,  the  Toledo  Blade 
had  to  be  diopped  from  the  program. 

The  first  ad  resulted  in  a  total  of  4,258 
lines  with  66  dealers  participating.  In 
most  cases,  it  was  reported  by  Cifranic 
tbe  dealers  signed  up  for  all  five  ads  in 
the  campaign  which  worked  out  to  a  net 
average  cost  per  dealer  of  $20  per  ad  or  a 
total  of  $100  for  all  five  ads. 

.Sold  additional  nierriiandise 

What  about  sales  results?  Sebmitt  told 
Editor  &  Publi.siikr  in  a  telephone  con¬ 
versation  from  his  home  in  Columbus  this 
week  that  tbe  program  has  definitely 
helped  him  to  sell  additional  meichandise. 
So  good  in  fact,  Schmitt  said  he  has  won 
an  all-expense  trip  to  Florida  in  January 
from  the  company  as  a  sales  contest  prize 
for  having  the  large.st  increase  in  sales 
during  May  to  September.  This  was  the 
same  period  when  he  was  telling  his  retail 
accounts  about  tbe  upcoming  Fall  newspa¬ 
per  campaign,  and  urging  them  to  stock 
up  on  the  merchandise  featured  in  the 
ads. 

Schmidt  said  another  indication  of  the 
program’s  success  has  been  tbe  increase 
in  mail  orders  for  the  boots  and  shoes 
featured  in  the  ad  from  retailers,  indi¬ 
cating  dealers  had  sold  out  or  customers 
were  demanding  the  shoes. 

He  said  the  company  had  received  a 
fill-in  order  from  a  department  store  for 
529  pairs  of  shoes  that  were  featured  in 
the  ads.  Schmitt  said  this  store  and  many 
others  have  since  told  him  that  they  never 
want  to  be  left  out  of  an  ad. 


Schmitt  noted  that  when  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  territory  2'/2  years  ago,  it 
ranked  last  in  the  company.  “I  have  been 
told  by  our  vicepresident  that  this  year 
it  will  finish  as  high  as  third  place  and 
at  the  rate  it’s  growing  in  sales,  could 
make  first  place  by  tbe  end  of  1973.” 

Principal  advantages 

Schmitt  said  plans  have  been  worked 
out  to  repeat  the  program  in  the  Spring 
with  a  new  campaign  W'th  as  many  as  100 
dealers  participating.  There  is  even  talk 
of  attempting  a  program  like  this  on  a 
national  basis.  Schmitt  said  the  company’s 
national  advertising  has  been  getting  only 
43%  household  penetration  as  compared 
with  the  85.7%  achieved  by  placing  ads  on 
a  co-op  basis  in  key  newspapers  through  a 
controlled  consistent  program. 

“Continuity  coordination  of  a  given  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  among  cooperative  coordi¬ 
nators  representing  a  mix  of  several  key 
newspapers  within  an  advertiser’s  desig¬ 
nated  sales  territory  or  d.i.strihution  region 
often  embracing  an  area  wider  than  any 
one  newspaper’s  primary  circulation  pat¬ 
tern),”  Cifranic  told  newspaper  admen  at 
a  co-op  seminar  in  Indianapolis  recently, 
“has  these  principal  advantages: 

— “Effective  saturation  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  target  territory,  division  or  dis¬ 
trict. 

— “Broader  tie-in  possibilities  with 
timed  national  or  other-media  campaign. 

— “Planned,  concerted  assistance  by  all 
Coop  Coordinator  representatives  in¬ 
volved. 

— “Increased  attractiveness  of  coop  ad 
plan  to  prospective  participants. 

— “More  efficient  utilization  of  coop  dol¬ 
lars  for  more  profitable  results. 

— “Greater  overall  penetration  and, 
through  series  placement,  high  frequency 
of  impression. 

— “Highe.st  degree  of  control  with  great¬ 
er  ease  and  efficiency  of  handling. 

— “Greater  overall  impact,  product  and'' 
or  message  awareness,  to  accomplish 
higher  sales  l  esults.” 

• 

Wisconsin  paper  sold 
to  the  Thomson  group 

R.  K.  Communications  Inc.  has  sold  its 
newspaper,  the  F'ond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Re- 
porter,  to  Thomson  Newspapers  and  its 
radio  station,  KFIZ,  at  Fond  du  Lac  to 
Public  Service  Broadcasters  Inc.,  which 
owns  stations  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Hamilton-Landis  &  Associates,  Wash¬ 
ington  media  brokers,  said  tbe  sale  price 
of  the  radio  station  was  $800,000.  No 
price  was  given  on  the  newspaper  trans¬ 
action.  The  Reporter  (originally  the 
Commonwealth  and  Reporter)  has  an 
evening  circulation  of  22,500. 

• 

Page  limit  voided 

India’s  supieme  court  struck  down  a 
policy  of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi’s 
government  to  restrict  the  number  of 
pages  in  major  newspapers  to  10.  The 
court  said  in  a  4-1  decision  that  the  policy 
restricted  the  publishers’  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 
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ACTUAL  PHOTO 
of  the  Submarine  "Batfish' 
being  towed  up  the 
Arkansas  Navigation  Canal 


XAV/CATION  AMD 
BOONTflTBiSi  :j 


Look  what's  cornin'  up  our  creek!! 


—Just  Outside  fEkRIF/C— 


TULSA! 

The  U.S.  Submarine  “Batfish”,  retired  from 
an  honorable  career  in  World  War  II,  is  now 
a  tourist  shrine  at  the  Port  of  Muskogee, 
outside  Tulsa.  A  submarine  in  the  prairie? 
Sure!  More  dramatic  proof  of  the  barge 
boom  that  is  gathering  momentum  daily  in 
Eastern  Oklahoma!  Are  YOU  selling  this 
growing  market  of  over  FOUR  BILLION? 
Now’s  the  time  to  use  your  sales  force  and 
our  sales  force! 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS  morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

.  Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 

jH,  , -  Representatives -BRANHAM-MOLONEY 


g^gllcJTulsngrib;^^  an  ocean  port 


Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

THE  jOmyAL  JOG 


In  this  space  we’ve  tried  to  keep  news¬ 
papers  posted  on  interesting  new  promo¬ 
tion  activities  that  can  relate  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  the  community,  that  don’t  involve  a 
budget  that  looks  like  the  national  debt. 

If  local  interest  in  your  pet  projects 
like  the  Science  Fair  or  the  Spellin  ,  Bee 
seem  to  be  petering  out,  and  you  want  to 
try  a  new  one  on  for  size,  you  might  take  a 
page  out  of  the  book  of  the  Reno  (Nev.) 
State  Journal,  where  the  “Journal  Jog” 
has  been  a  fun-and-games  promotion  for 
four  years. 

The  Journal  Jog  is  the  brainchild  of 
sports  editor  Gib  Landell,  who  began 
jogging  about  five  years  ago. 

“While  working  out  every  day  I  saw  a 
lot  of  others  jogging  around,”  he  said. 
“Jogging  can  be  exciting,  but  I  felt  it 
would  have  been  even  more  exciting  if 
there  was  something  to  work  toward  each 
year.  Theie  were  no  local  races.” 

Landell  spoke  with  the  Journal’s  editor, 
Paul  Leonard!,  about  his  idea  to  sponsor  a 
local  race.  The  idea  went  through  a  chain 
of  command  and  quickly  gained  approval. 

A  five-mile  course  through  Renois  res¬ 
idential  areas  was  mapped,  local  sports 
officials  and  University  of  Nevada’s  track 
personnel  contacted,  advertising  was  or¬ 
ganized,  and  Skip  Houk  of  Reno — former 
U.S.  .iO-mile  cross  country  record  holder 
who  this  year  just  missed  making  the 
Olympic  team — accepted  the  job  as  first 
meet  director. 

More  than  130  participants  finished  the 
first  race,  although  only  75  were  expected 
in  that  1969  event. 

The  following  October’s  competition  saw 
211  finish,  then  a  year  later  234  made  the 
grade.  This  year,  298  runners  completed 
the  race,  marking  a  150  percent  increase 
from  the  fledgeling  event  four  years  be¬ 
fore. 

This  year,  runners  flocked  in  from  as 
far  away  as  Boston.  The  military  got  into 
the  act,  with  the  Marine  Corps  and  Navy 
sending  two  teams  each  to  compete  in  the 
team  category  competition. 

Blind  runners,  who  participate  by  hold¬ 
ing  onto  friends  who  can  see  have  made 
the  i-ace  an  annual  event. 

Winners  of  the  various  categories  re¬ 
ceive  medals,  gold  for  first,  silver  for 
second,  and  bronze.  No  cash  or  prizes  are 
given  out,  and  the  event  is  open  to  any¬ 
one.  Also,  it’s  free.  Seventy-five  medals 
are  awarded  for  winners  in  men,  women, 
boys  and  gills  age-group  categories.  Other 
categories  include  mother-daughter,  fa¬ 
ther-son,  mother-son  and  father-daughter. 

There  are  categories  for  open  teams — 
the  fast,  trained  groups — club  teams,  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  teams,  and  a 
women  and  girls  team. 

Even  the  elderly  and  the  very  young 
can  compete  in  their  own  divisions.  And, 
if  a  participant  is  large  in  size,  or  over¬ 
weight,  there’s  a  category  for  him,  to.  The 
heaviest  winner  of  the  “over-200  pounds” 
category  was  a  man  tipping  the  scales  at 
230. 

The  oldest  winner  had  logged  in  73 
years,  and  the  youngest  won  at  the  spry 
age  of  three. 


The  Nevada  State  Journal,  a  member  of 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  sponsors  the 
annual  race,  but  a  good  portion  of  the 
work  has  spread  to  others.  University  of 
Nevada  track  coach  Jack  Cook,  who  for 
the  past  three  years  has  acted  as  event 
director,  uses  his  track  and  field  class  to 
help  in  timing  and  setting  up  the  course. 

But  Journal  sports  editor  Landell  con¬ 
tinues  to  burn  the  midnight  oil.  This  year, 
for  example,  he  put  in  at  least  80  hours 
organizing  and  advertising  the  event. 

For  the  first  time,  each  participant  who 
finished  the  race  this  year  received  a  cer¬ 
tificate — incentive  for  running  the  five 
miles. 

Lately,  white  with  red-trimmed  T-shirts 
have  been  seen  around  town.  The  univer¬ 
sity’s  track  team,  which  receives  the 
profits,  sells  the  shirts. 

.\cross  the  front  of  the  shirts  in  hold 
red  letters  reads:  “Nevada  State  Journal 
Jog,  Reno.” 

*  *  * 

MARKET  DALLAS— The  Dallas 
Mornivfj  \eu  s  has  released  “Market  Dal¬ 
las — 1972-73”  a  36-page  collection  of  data 
on  the  Dallas  market  and  News  coverage, 
advertising,  and  public  service  programs. 

Color  photography  presents  a  good 
graphic  repiesentation  of  the  market, 
while  text  and  statistics  tell  of  the  area’s 
growth,  construction,  demographics, 
downtown  area,  convention  center,  trans¬ 
portation,  leisure,  entertainment,  culture, 
education,  and  retailing. 

News  public  service  activities  are 
listed,  including  the  G.  B.  Dealey  Awards, 
Dallas  Beautification  Award,  Teen-age 
Citizenship  Tribute,  Fly-your-flag  cam¬ 
paign,  spelling  bee,  secret  witness  and 
science  fair  programs. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  available  from 
the  News’  promotion  department. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

RICHMOND  DATA— The  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-DispatcU  and  Sews  Leader 
have  di.stributed  “Circulation  1972” 
showing  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  cii'culation  counties  in  the 
Richmond  new.spapers  primary  circulation 
area.  state  map  shows  circulation  con¬ 
centration,  and  distribution  of  circulation 
is  shown  by  bar  charts. 

If  if 

EAGLETON  —  Knight  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  have  relea.sed  a  pocket-size  reprint 
booklet,  “The  Eagleton  Case — a  story  of 
initiative  and  responsibility.”  The  story  of 
how  the  case  of  Senator  Eagleton  first 
came  to  the  public,  as  unearthed  by 
Knight  Washington  reporter  Clark  Hoyt 
and  Washington  bureau  chief  Robert 
Boyd.  Also  included  are  comments  by  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers 

♦  *  * 

YOUNG  AMERICA  WEEK— The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel’s  “Young  America 
week”  was  highlighted  by  the  Young 
America  Arts  &  Crafts  Fair,  a  free  art 
festival,  and  Young  America  on  Wheels, 
an  auto  show  and  lace.  An  estimated  25,- 
000  jammed  the  Civic  Center  Plaza  for 


the  event,  according  to  promotion  manag¬ 
er  Andrew  Hertel,  with  14,000  turning  out 
to  see  the  auto  exhibits  and  races.  During 
the  promotion,  the  Sentinel  published  spe¬ 
cial  color  sections,  and  devoted  over  300 
columns  to  features  geared  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  young  people.  851,209  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  were  sold  for  the  week,  and  a 
circulation  campaign  produced  19,700  new 
Sentinel  orders.  More  than  600  young  mu¬ 
sicians  in  ton  drum  and  bugle  corps  parti¬ 
cipated,  along  with  more  than  250  racing 
cars  in  the  track  program. 

ift  * 

UNDERPRIVLEGED  —  Newspapers 
donated  by  the  South  Rend  Tribune  have 
helped  the  South  Bend  Kiwanis  raise 
more  than  $3,000  in  their  annual  newspa¬ 
per  day  sale  for  the  underprivileged.  This 
year,  marked  the  37th  year  that  the 
Tribune  has  donated  newspapers  to  the 
Kiwanis  for  their  one-day  fund-raising 
drive.  During  the  sale  of  newspaper  tak¬ 
ing  place  on  34  street  corners  and  nine 
South  Rend  downtown  locations,  Kiwanis 
solicit  contributions  from  merchants, 
shoppers  and  motorists. 

This  year’s  drive  has  raised  $10,957, 
with  3,016  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  Tribune,  with  contributions 
still  coming  in. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SKI — Two  Xcw  York  Times  brochures 
promote  ski  .sections,  to  be  published 
November  12  and  December  3.  A  silver- 
and-black  accordion  piece  shows  a  down¬ 
hill  racer  again.st  a  mountain  top,  with 
brief  copy  telling  about  the  November  12 
issue,  published  for  the  International  Ski 
&  Winter  Sports  Show  at  the  New  York 
Coliseum  November  17-19.  A  full  new.spa- 
per-page  size  folder  features  line  cartoon 
of  a  skier  on  a  lift,  telling  about  the 
December  3  start  of  a  Ski  and  Winter 
Sports  Diiectory,  published  twice  a  week 
during  the  ski  season.  Inside  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  ads  fi'om  the  1971  pages. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

DEATH  PENALTY  POLI _ More  than 

107,000  students  in  the  208  newspaper- 
sponsored  VEC  (Visual  Education  (Con¬ 
sultants)  School  Programs  participated  in 
a  poll  on  “Should  capital  punishment  be 
.abolished  in  our  nation?”  'The  results  re¬ 
vealed  a  split  of  less  than  one  percent 
between  the  young  people  who  favored  the 
death  penalty,  and  those  who  were  against 
it.  Nationwide,  44.8  percent  of  students 
said  capital  punishment  should  be  abol¬ 
ished;  44.3  percent  voted  to  retain  it;  10.8 
percent  expressed  no  opinion.  Each  parti¬ 
cipating  newspaper  provides  schools  in  its 
area  with  weekly  current  events  materials 
and  filmstrips.  The  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  newspaper  readership  and  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  current  events  in 
the  classroom. 


In  membership  post 

Vincent  Spezzano,  public  service  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Newpapers,  has  been 
named  membership  chairman  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Promotion  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  replaces  Arthur  Shafer  of  the 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric  who 
resigned  because  of  recent  acquisitions  by 
his  company  and  additional  demands  on 
his  time. 
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NOW! . . .  PRINT  AND  TRIM  IN  ONE 
OPERATION  WITH  THE  NEW 
CUSTOM-BILT  3  KNIFE  ROTARY  TRIMMER 


Make  It  Your 
COMPETITIVE  EDGE  . . . 

If  you  print  booklets,  catalogs  or  magazines 
and  they  come  off  your  web  glued,  ready  to  be 
trimmed,  Custom-Bill’s  3  Knife  Rotary  Trimmer 
will  definitely  save  you  time  and  make  you 
money. 

The  3  Knife  Rotary  Trimmer,  trims  top,  bottom 
and  side,  In  Line  with  your  press,  at  speeds  to 
25M  per  hour,  automatically,  eliminating  re¬ 
handling  and  separate  trimming  operations. 
Now  .  .  .  from  the  paper  roll  to  the  finished 
trimmed  product . . .  one  continuous  operation. 


•  TV  Magazines  •  Pattern  Books 

•  Mail  Order  Gift  Booklets  •  Tax  Forms 

•  Sales  Catalogs  •  Self  Cover  Magazines 

There’s  a  Custom-Bilt  3  Knife  Rotary  Trimmer  built  to 
fit  any  rotary  offset  or  letterpress  equipped  with 
“chopper-type”  quarter  folder  such  as  Goss,  Hantscho, 
Cottrell,  ATF,  Hoe,  etc.  This  Custom-Bilt  unit  delivers 
a  trimmed  product  up  to  64  pages  from  7"  to  9"  wide 
and  lOVa"  to  12"  high.  (Other  sizes  on  special  order.) 

This  could  be  just  the  machine  to  make  you  more  com¬ 
petitive  .  .  .  Write  or  call  today  for  further  information. 
(Complete  unit  guaranteed) 


Advanced  "Cusfom-Bitf"  Equipment 
For  The  Graphic  Arts 


*  Pat.  Pending 


CUSTOM-BILT  MACHINERY 

DIVISION  OF  ADVANCE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

DEPARTMENT  101,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  17405 
717-843-7831 
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Two  years  ago,  DPI  was  the  first  service  to  provide 
Price-Earnings  ratios  and  dividend  yields  for  a  select 
list  of  actively  traded  stocks.  This  year,  on  Sept.  29, 
our  Unistox  Dataspeed  Service  was  expanded  to 
include  P-E  ratios  for  every  NYSE  and  AMEX 
common  stock— on  a  daily  basis.  It  was  another 
first.  More  recently,  on  Nov.  3,  UPl  introduced  in 
its  Unistox  Dataspeed  Service  two  new  week- 
,  end,  “wide-line”  tables  with  several  special 
\  features.  One  version  includes  both  P-E  ratios 
\  and  dividend  yields.  It  is  justified  to  1 6  picas. 

The  P-E  ratios  have  been  added  to  the  other 
version,  which  is  justified  to  14.9  picas.  Both 
of  the  new  tables  also  provide  UPl's  exclu¬ 
sive  indicators  to  tell  your  readers  whether 
\  their  favorite  stock  hit  a  new  high  or  low 
\  duringthe  preceding  week.  All  this  means 
,  more  money  news  for  your  readers. 

'  And  the  most  helpful  daily  and  weekend 

_ ,  stock  market  tables  transmitted  by 

Dataspeed  for  publication  from  coast 
to  coast.  If  you’d  like  to  see  the  totally  new  look 
in  market  tables,  contact  any  UPl  Regional  Executive  or 
Bob  Woodsum,  UPl’s  Director  of  Stock  Market  Services  in  New  York. 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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UPl  -  today’s  news...  tomorrow’s  technology. 

United  Press  International,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017  (212)  682-0400 


Financial  Notes 


By  Robert  C.  Davis  Past  Week’s  Range 

Stock  Prices 


Ad  agency  earnings — Based  on  earnings 
for  the  nine-month  period  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies 
has  passed  J.  Walter  Thompson  as  the 
industry’s  leader. 

Interpublic  Group  reported  net  income 
of  $3  million,  or  $1.34  a  share,  compared 
to  Thompson’s  $2.8  million,  or  $1.04  a 
share.  Interpublic’s  earnings  represented 
an  increase  from  $2.1  million  or  $1.03  a 
share  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Bill¬ 
ings  went  to  $562  million  from  $524  mil¬ 
lion. 

Quarterly  eai’nings  were  $704,000  or  32 
cents  a  share  on  billings  of  $188.1  million, 
compared  to  $563,000  or  26  cents  a  share 
on  billings  of  $179.7  million  a  year  ago. 

Thompson’s  net  income  plunged  to  $2.8 
million  or  $1.04  a  share  from  $4.5  million 
or  $1.62  a  share  and  commissions  and  fees 
fell  to  $80.9  million  from  $82.4  million 
last  year. 

Quarterly  earnings  dropped  to  $70,000 
or  three  cents  a  share  from  $959,000  or  35 
cents  a  share  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  Commissions  and  fees  slid  to  $25.47 
million  from  $25.50  million. 

Ogilvy  &  Mather  International’s  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  nine-month  period  climbed  to 
$2.5  million  or  $1.36  a  share  on  billings  of 
$298  million,  compared  to  $1.8  million  or 
$1.01  a  share  on  billings  of  $211  million  a 
year  ago. 

Quarterly  earnings  were  $690,595  or  38 
cents  a  share  on  billings  of  $102  million 
against  $653,635  or  35  cents  a  share  on 
billings  of  $73.8  million  reported  last 
year.  Totals  for  1971  were  adjusted  to 
reflect  a  three-for-two  stock  split  last 
June. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  reported  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  nine-month  period  rose  fo 
$1.5  million  or  68  cents  a  share  compared 
with  $574,000  or  26  cents  a  share  last 
year.  Billings  were  $197.5  million  against 
$167.6  million  last  year. 

Totals  reflect  an  extraordinary  gain  of 
$204,000  realized  after  deducting  cable  tv 
losses  from  $230,000  received  from  the 
sale  of  Teleprompter  Corp.  shares. 

Needham  Harpef  &  Steers  reported  in¬ 
come  for  the  nine-month  period  to  $1.15 
million  from  $904,000  last  year,  before  a 
special  credit  of  $163,000  raised  net  in¬ 
come  to  $1.1  million  last  year.  Per  share 
earnings  rose  to  $1.27  from  $1.03  before 
the  special  credit  or  $1.22  a  share  includ¬ 
ing  the  credit.  Billings  rose  to  $131.8  mil¬ 
lion  from  $101.4  million. 

For  the  third  quarter,  earnings  were 
$552,000  or  61  cents  a  share  as  opposed  to 
$434,000  or  48  cents  a  share  before  the 
credit,  or  66  cents  a  share  including  the 
credit  in  last  year’s  totals.  Billings 
climbed  to  $45  million  from  $39.1  million. 

Doremus  &  Co.  reported  net  income  for 
the  nine  months  was  up  17%  to  $435,000 
or  96  cents  a  share,  compared  to  $371,000 
or  82  cents  a  share.  Gross  billings  totaled 
$34.9  million  contrasted  with  $31.9  million 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

For  the  quarter,  net  income  amounted 
to  $115,000  or  26  cents  a  share,  compared 
to  $115,000  or  25  cents  a  share.  Billings 


totaled  $11  million  as  opposed  to  $10.5 
million  a  year  ago. 

*  «  * 

Times  Mirror  Co.’s  split — Stockholders 
of  Times  Mirror  Co.  approved  a  two-for- 
one  split  of  the  company’s  common  stock 
and  an  increase  in  capitalization  from  17.5 
million  to  40  million  shares  of  common 
stock.  The  conversion  rate  of  convertible 
preferred  stock.  Series  A,  will  be  adjusted 
to  the  conversion  rate  of  2.222  shares  of 
common  for  each  of  preferred. 

The  company’s  proxy  statement  shows 
that  the  Chandler  family,  Norman,  Har¬ 
rison,  their  sisters,  Otis  and  Dorothy  B., 
owned  5.4  million  shares  of  the  company’s 
stock,  constituting  34.9%  of  the  common 
stock  outstanding  last  September  18.  All 
officers  and  directors  as  a  group  owned  5.6 
million  shares  or  35.9%f  of  common  and 
32,560  shares  of  preferred.  No  one  outside 
the  family  owned  more  than  10%  of  the 
common  stock. 

*  *  « 

ECRM,  a  new  issue — A  Cambridge, 
Mass,  company  that  assembles  and  sells 
-4utoreaders,  optical  character  readers, 
used  in  automatic  typesetting  systems,  is 
being  traded  over-the-counter  and  was 
l)eing  sold  last  week  about  $19  a  share. 

ECRM’s  prospectus  states  150,000 
shares  were  being  sold  and  that  the  stock 
involves  “a  high  degree  of  risk.” 

The  company  manufactures  Autoreaders 
at  the  rate  of  seven  a  month  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  ECRM  owns  no  pa¬ 
tents  and  purchases  all  its  components 
from  suppliers  and  sub-contractors. 

In  August  the  company  reported  a 
backlog  of  34  autoreaders  valued  at  $2.5 
million  as  compared  with  firm  orders  for 
nine  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  150,000  shares  sold  brought  outside 
ownership  to  14%  of  the  company’s  stock 
or  $3  million,  while  previous  stockholders 
own  86 %c  purchased  at  an  aggregate  cost 
of  $1,751,877. 

*  ♦  4c 


NEWSPAPERS 
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American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  (NYSE) 

ComCorp.  (OTC)  . 

Coles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC) 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  ... 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Ouebecor  (OTC)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE) 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE) 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 
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SUPPLIERS 


ADITIDI  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE) 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC) 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compuqraohic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC) 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Datascan  (OTC)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) 
Domtar  (AMEX) 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC) 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSEI 
Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX) 

Eltra  (NYSE) 

General  Electric  (NYSE) 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R  (NYSEI 
Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE) 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE) 
Harris  Intertvoe  (NYSE) 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paner  (NYSE) 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) 
LooEtronics  (OTC) 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE) 

Milqo  Electronics  (AMFX) 
Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX) 
Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfq  (NYSE) 
No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE) 
Photon  (OTC) 

Richardson  (NYSE) 

Sinner  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paoer  (OTC) 
Southwest  Forest  Ind  (NYSE) 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE) 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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Southam’s  earnings  increase — The  Cana¬ 
dian  new.spaper  group  reported  an  in¬ 
crease  of  38.8%  in  net  income  for  the  nine 
month  period  ending  September  30. 
Southam  stated  net  income  climbed  to  $9.7 
million  or  77%  cents  a  share  from  $7 
million  or  56%  cents  a  share  in  the  year- 
earlier  period.  Revenues  rose  to  $71  mil¬ 
lion  from  $54  million,  and  according  to 
President  St.  Clair  Balfour  “There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  reduction  in  the  pace  of 
business  and  the  outlook  for  the  fourth 
quarter  is  favorable.” 

*  *  « 

American  Financial  Corp.  owner  of  the 
Cinebmati  Enquirer,  reported  an  inciease 
in  income  for  the  nine-month  period  end¬ 
ing  September  30  to  $10.6  million  or  75 
cents  a  share  on  revenues  of  $160  million 
from  $8.5  million  or  62  cents  a  .share  on 
revenues  of  $93  million  a  year  ago. 

I’ost  Corp.  of  Appleton,  Wis.  announced 
plans  to  buy  10,()()()  shares  of  its  own  stock 
in  the  open  market,  evaluating  it  as  a 
good  investment  for  its  surplus  cash. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . .  24'/,  24/, 

Foote,  Cone.  Beldino  (NSE)  .  2 V,  12% 

Grev  Advertising  (OTC)  ^7/2 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  •  27%  24 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  2454  23'/, 

Ogilvy.  Mather  (OTC)  35  334 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  %  Vi 

J.  K  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  27/,  27 

Trary-Locke  (OTC)  .  5%  B'/a 

Wells  Rich  (Sreene  (NYSE)  .  17%  17'/, 


Bowater  Corp.,  a  maker  of  paper,  pulp 
and  board,  reportedly  has  received  a  bid 
from  Trafalgar  House  Investments  Ltd.,  a 
real  estate,  hotel  and  .shipping  group,  to 
take  over  the  company  for  $327  million, 
provided  Bowater  drops  its  proposed  mer¬ 
ger  with  Ralli  International  Ltd.,  an  in¬ 
vestment  holding  company. 

Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc.,  parent  company 
of  inkmaker  Sinclair  &  Valentine,  report¬ 
ed  net  income  for  the  nine-month  period 
ending  September  30  of  $5.3  million  or  68 
cents  a  share  on  revenues  of  $123  million, 
compared  to  $3.6  million  or  44  cents  a 
share  on  revenues  of  $109  million  a  year 
ago. 
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4+PLATES 


DELIVERS  HIGHEST  PRODUCTION  RATE  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


systems  leadership,  the  4-60  is 
distinguished  by  top  performance, 
durability  and  complete  reliability. 

Phone  or  write  for  information  about 
Wood-Hoe  Stereo  Plate 
Casting  Machines. 


Here  is  the  ultimate  in  stereotype 
production  from  the  world  leader  in 
plate  making  equipment. 

Model  4-60  automatically  precision- 
casts,  shaves,  trims  and  cools 
at  the  rate  of  4  or  more  plates  per 
minute.  It  features  a  cylinder-type 
casting  box  assembly  that  casts  one 
plate  while  simultaneously 
delivering  another.  You  get 
maximum  casting  speed  with 
minimum  delay  between  plates.  All 
functions  of  the  4-60  are  controlled 
from  operator’s  console. 

Typical  of  Wood-Hoe  plate  making 


301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.  J.  07632 
(201 )  567-9090 

688  South  2nd  Street.  Plainfield.  N.  J.  07060 
(201 )  756-5700 


Casting  box  tilts  toward  operator’s 
platform  for  precise,  easy  mat  setting 
on  close  schedules. 


Success  of  new  weekly 
surprises  its  owners 

The  success  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
started  last  spring  in  the  New  York  towns 
of  Athens  and  Coxsackie  has,  according  to 
its  owners,  surprised  even  them. 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Hendrix,  publisher,  said 
that  when  she  and  her  husband,  Lester  E. 
Hendrix  Jr.,  who  is  editor,  started  the 
Tou'iisnian  May  4,  a  goal  of  500  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  first  year  was  set. 

But  that  mark,  she  reported,  was 
passed  within  the  first  few  months  and 
paid  circulation  now  stands  at  1,100  in  an 
area  with  2,500  homes. 

The  paper  is  printed  on  Wednesdays  by 
Hudson  River  Newspapei-s  Inc.,  of 
Coxsackie,  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hendrix  who  are  graduates  of  Sy¬ 
racuse  University  school  of  journalism 
and  have  had  experience  on  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Townsman  has  a  tabloid  format 
and  is  printed  on  heavy  stock  in  magazine 
.style. 


founded  in  1855.  The  desk  w’as  purchased 
in  order  to  save  it  for  posterity,  hut 
rather  than  allow  it  to  gather  dust,  it  was 
decided  to  “build”  an  office  around  it. 

“Lorenzen  has  always  been  a  huff  for 
old-time  lore,  so  we  decided  to  remodel  his 
office  into  an  editor’s  office  of  long  ago,” 
said  Forrest  Kilmer,  t'imes-Democrat  edi¬ 
tor. 

Long  before  Lorenzen  left  for  the  con¬ 
vention,  Times-Democrat  staffers  began 
planning  the  remodeling. 

Pat  Costello,  Times-Democrat  artist, 
drew  up  a  master  sketch  and  supervised 
the  project. 

Antiques,  many  of  them  relating  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  were  acquired.  The 
office  was  designed  around  the  historic  old 
roll  top,  which  even  has  a  bottle-size 
secret  compartment. 

An  authentic  1890  print  wallpaper  pat¬ 
tern  was  hung  over  chair-rail-height 
paneling.  A  pine  floor,  with  wide  cracks, 
was  built  into  the  room.  A  pot-belly  stove, 
with  fake  (but  realistic)  fire  was  in¬ 
stalled,  along  with  a  depot  clock,  assorted 
copy  spikes  and  old  sale  hills. 

Costello  and  Dick  Larson,  Times- 
Democrat  maintenance  chief,  worked  ex¬ 
tra  hours  to  finish  the  job  in  time  for 
Lorenzen’s  return. 

Was  Lorenzen  surprised? 

“I’m  still  stunned,”  he  said. 

A  green  eye  shade  and  elastic  arm 
bands  were  presented  Lorenzen  by  Tom 
Williams,  Times-Democrat  general  man¬ 
ager.  A  champagne  party  in  the  news¬ 
room  helped  the  surprised  Lorenzen  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  his  new  office. 

“Ron’s  office  has  already  become  a 
showplace.  Every  visitor  to  the  plant  in¬ 
sists  upon  seeing  it,”  Williams  said. 


Varisy  stems 
and  Photon  sign 
marketing  pact 

Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass.,  and 
Varisystems  Corporations,  Plainview, 
N.Y.  have  announced  the  comjdetion  of  a 
joint  marketing  plan  whereby  Photon  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  act  as  agents  for  Var¬ 
isystems  products  with  warranties,  service 
and  parts  to  be  provided  by  Varisystems 
on  their  products.  The  new  arrangement 
will  provide  customers  with  service  from 
both  groups  on  their  respective  products. 

Varisystems  will  continue  to  expand  its 
marketing  organization  and  sales  office 
locations  to  meet  previously  announced 
distribution  objectives,  the  joint  announce¬ 
ment  said. 

Photon  manufactures  phototypesetters 
while  Varisystems  has  a  line  of  input, 
editing  and  processing  devices. 

• 

Buys  printing  firm 

Xewspajjer  Printing  Corj).  of  Albuquer¬ 
que  has  bought  Case-Thomi)son  Printing 
Co.  Inc.,  also  of  Albuquerque.  NPC  is 
owner-publisher  of  the  Albequirque 
Xcicn,  a  weekly  tabloid  with  78,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  merger  will  give  NPC  the  largest 
commercial  j)ublishing  and  printing  plant 
in  New  Mexico,  Edwin  J.  Lewis,  pres¬ 
ident,  said. 


AFTER  staffers  remodeled  it  while  Ron  Lorenzen  was  away,  the  office  looked  this  way.  Lorenzen 
9ot  the  green  eye-shade  and  arm  bands  he's  wearing  in  this  photo,  when  he  returned. 
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Editor  away, 
staffers  antique 
his  office 


When  Ron  Lorenzen,  associate  editor  of 
the  Times-Demorrat,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
left  to  cover  the  Republican  Convention  in 
Miami  in  .August,  he  had  no  idea  that  his 
return  to  his  office  would  be  a  step  into 
the  past. 

Lorenzen  was  hardly  out  the  door  be¬ 
fore  fellow  staffers  began  converting  his 
office  into  something  Horace  Greeley 
would  have  felt  at  home  in. 

A  precise  timetable  was  followed,  for 
Lorenzen  was  to  be  in  Miami  Reach  for 
only  a  few  days,  and  the  project  had  to  be 
comideted  before  he  returned. 

It  all  began  when  someone  literally 
stumbled  onto  an  old  rolltop  de.sk  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  former  Democrat 
newspaper  in  Davenport  which  was 


BEFORE  staffers  at  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Democrat  remodeled  it,  associate  editor  Ron 
Lorenzen's  office  looked  like  this. 
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Nothing  stacks  up  to  Stack-Pak 
in  speed  or  automatic  operation. 


Stack-pak  is  the  first  counter-stacker 
designed  for  those  colossal  press 
loads.  Its  70  stack  per  minute  capa¬ 
bility  can  maintain  a  sustained  input 
rate  of  90,000  papers  an  hour! 

Completely  automatic  and  self¬ 
monitoring. 

Alternating  automatic  delivery 
permits  equalized  distribution  be¬ 
tween  tying  lines.  Your  Stack-pak 
automatically  turns  on,  tracks  the 
press  rate,  senses  and  diverts  bad 
stream  segments,  monitors  and  clears 


itself,  and  then,  when  all  presses  have 
stopped,  it  turns  itself  off. 

Truly  portable. 

Stack-pak  weighs  only  1,200  lbs. 
and  doesn't  have  to  be  built  into  the 
conveyor  line.  This  remarkable  self- 
contained  unit  can  be  moved  from 
one  delivery  area  to  another  in 
minutes. 

Programmed  control. 

Stack-pak  allows  you  to  program 
both  quantity  per  stack  and  direction 
of  discharge  via  manual  keyboard. 


punched  cards,  or  optic  scan  top 
wrap  equipment. 

Field  tests  confirm:  Nothing  stacks 
up  to  Stack-pak.  A  completely  reli¬ 
able,  jam-free  unit  built  to  run  at 
even  the  highest  press  speeds.  Get 
the  whole  story.  Contact  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  man  today.  Contact  us  direct 
at  P.O.  Box  29,  Denver,  Colorado 
80201.  Or  Phone  (303)  266-1943. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

OENVEH.  COLORAOO  60201 


The  Cottrell  press 
now  conies  in  four  editions. 


Every  time  we  tell  the  Cottrell  story,  it  gets  bigger. 

For  now  we  run  the  gamut  from  V-15A  and  V-25  tubular 
presses  to  845  semi-cylindrical  single-width  press  on  up  to  our 
new  1650,  a  semi-cylindrical  double-width  press. 

Each  is  designed  to  meet  specific  production  speed  and 
paging  requirements. 

But  all  have  one  thing  in  common — the  result  of  an 
objective  look  at  the  printing  requirements  of  today’s  chang¬ 
ing  newspapers.  A  design  offering  reduced  paper  waste,  faster 
color  balance,  easier  register  control  and  better  accessi¬ 
bility  —  all  combining  to  maximize  operating  efficiency. 

For  complete  information,  write  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Cottrell  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island  02891. 


HARRIS 


Communication 

Technology 


Cincinnati  Post  joins  ranks 
of  metros  using  all  cold-type 

By  Eldon  Phillips 
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learned  on  the  job. 

“We  went  through  some  critical  times 
in  creating  new  deadlines  for  proofs  and 
copy,  and  setting  earlier  editorial  dead¬ 
lines.”  For  example  ad  deadlines  had  to  be 
established  one  day  earlier,  certainly  a 
major  adjustment  for  the  Post  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  is  the  first  paper  in 
the  Scripps-Howard  group  to  turn  com¬ 
pletely  to  cold-type.  Some  of  the  problems 
the  Post  has  faced  in  its  changeover  were 
a  result  of  its  “aggressiveness,”  according 
to  Ralph  Eary,  production  manager  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Wouldn’t  recommend  it 

“Very  few  papers  will  undertake  pro¬ 
jects  such  as  Cincinnati,”  Eary  said.  “All 
in  one  year,  the  two  505s,  the  18/30  com¬ 
puters  and  the  Letterflex  engraving  sys¬ 
tem  were  set  up.  I  wouldn’t  recommend  it. 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  Post  to  do  what  has 
been  done  in  such  a  short  time.” 

In  1969  Eary  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  Dataway  Inc.,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  company  which  contracted  for  the 
development  of  a  uniform  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem  to  supply  newspapers  in  the  chain. 
“Several  of  us  decided  the  industry  didn’t 
offer  a  good  system  at  that  time,”  he 
explained. 

A  contract  was  let  to  Tal-Star  to  write 
the  computer  program.  Dataway  also 
acts  as  the  middle  man  in  supplying  the 
cold-type  hardware  to  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

The  purpose  of  the  standardization 
“was  to  provide  backups  for  each  system 
in  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,”  Eary 
said.  He  explained  that  if  Cincinnati’s 
computer  is  temporarily  down,  it  can  hook 
up  via  phone  line  to  Denver’s  (the  Rocky 
Mountain  News)  computer  to  provide  the 
tapes  for  the  photo  composition  machines. 
Denver  has  the  computer  program  for 
Cincinnati  and  vice  versa. 

The  News  in  Denver  is  already  90  per 
cent  cold-type  and  will  go  100  per  cent 
next  year,  according  to  Eary. 

Have  an  option 

He  pointed  out  that  all  S-H  newspapers 
have  the  option  of  selecting  their  own 
typesetting  hardware,  but  all  will  proba¬ 
bly  use  the  18/30  computer  so  backups  can 
be  provided. 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  plans  to  go 
100  per  cent  cold-type  next  year  and  with 
the  use  of  the  Letterflex  engraving  system 
will  adapt  its  press  so  it  can  print  direct¬ 
ly  from  plastic  plates,  according  to  Eary. 
This  of  course  will  eliminate  the  stereo¬ 
type  department. 

Cincinnati  has  installed  the  W.  R.  Grace 
and  Co.’s  Letterflex  I  engraving  system  to 
produce  plastic  plates  mainly  as  an  ecolog¬ 
ical  and  economic  move,  but  the  Post  has 
not  announced  any  plans  to  use  the  plates 
for  direct  printing  on  its  rotary  presses. 

The  engraving  department  at  the  Post 
has  probably  been  the  hardest  hit  by  the 
changeover.  Ray  Tormey,  engraving  de- 
{Continued  on  page  66) 


The  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star,  a 
late  starter  in  cold-type,  compared  to 
many  other  dailies,  has  now  joined  those 
few  metropolitan  newspapers  producing 
all  ads  and  news  copy  using  photocom¬ 
position. 

The  Post,  a  Scripps-Howard  evening 
paper,  has  a  circulation  of  220,000. 

Actually  the  cold-type  set  up  is  99  and 
44/lOOths  per  cent  pure  (to  borrow  a  slo¬ 
gan  from  Cincinnati’s  Procter  and  Gamble 
Co.).  For  the  present,  one  lone  Linotype 
still  sits  in  the  composing  room  spitting 
out  a  few  hot-type  corrections  for  its 
larger  cold-type  brothers — two  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotron  505s. 

The  lone  Linotype,  however,  will  be 
moved  out  soon,  as  have  39  hot-type 
machines.  It  is  currently  solving  one  prob¬ 
lem  faced  by  the  Post  in  its  mammoth 
changeover  to  cold-type.  In  this  case  the 
Linotype  produces  late  correction  lines 
faster  than  with  cold-type. 

As  far  as  actually  getting  its  feet  wet 
with  cold-type,  the  Post  started  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  the  changeover 
about  four  years  ago.  That  was  months 
and  even  years  behind  some  dailies  which 
were  already  into  photocomposition  in 
their  ads. 

Once  the  Post  got  started  it  instituted  a 
dual  push — photocomposition  for  ads  and 
new  copy  began  at  the  same  time  in  the 
summer  of  1969. 

The  composition  equipment  lineup  that 


evolved  started  with  an  IBM  11/30  com¬ 
puter,  two  COL  28  Linofilm  units  and  two 
Super  Quicks. 

Computer  replaced 

In  February  1971  the  11/.30  computer 
was  replaced  with  two  more-powerful  Gen¬ 
eral  Automation  11/30  computers  and  in 
March  of  this  year  the  two  Linotron  505 
photocomp  machines  were  installed,  re¬ 
placing  the  Linofilms  and  Super  Quicks. 
Each  505  is  capable  of  producing  175  lines 
of  type  a  minute. 

The  computers  and  two  Linotrons  rep¬ 
resent  a  half-million  dollar  investment  for 
the  Post. 

Despite  the  many  mechanical  bugs 
which  had  to  be  ironed  out  with  the  imput 
of  the  new  machines,  the  psychological 
adjustments  of  the  employes  to  cold-type 
composition  was  and  is  still  an  important 
factor. 

Several  six-week  courses  were  set  up 
locally  to  retrain  more  than  100  Linotype 
operators  on  the  Fairchild  tape  perforator 
units.  A  few  printers  retired  or  went  to 
the  proofreading  room  along  the  way. 

But  if  this  new  cold-type  system  was  an 
improvement,  a  lot  of  printers  had  to  be 
convinced. 

Robert  Elliott,  assistant  production 
manager  said,  “One  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  was  teaching  ad  markup  men  the 
command  structures  of  the  computer.  We 
had  to  add  more  markup  people  and  all 


THE  COMPOSING  ROOM  at  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star  has  switched  to  light  boxes, 
wax,  knives,  and  cardboard  galleys  in  its  changeover  to  a  cold-type  operation. 
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Cincinnati  Post 
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l)artment  foreman,  said  production  has  ac¬ 
tually  tripled  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
e.xtra  load  of  making  plates  for  each  page 
is  in  addition  to  the  halftone  and  line 
veloxes  which  have  replaced  the  metal 
cuts.  An  Itek  positive  printmaker  was  also 
added  to  the  department  to  handle  the 
veloxes. 

The  full  impact  of  cold-type  at  the 
Post,  of  course,  hit  the  composing  room 
much  quicker  than  the  news  side  where 
the  only  indications  of  cold-type  in  the 
beginning  were  some  earlier  edition  dead¬ 


lines  and  galley  proofs  on  copy  machine 
paper  rather  than  newsprint. 

A  few  news  and  feature  pages  at  a  time 
went  cold-t.vpe  starting  with  the  comics, 
special  sections,  the  magazine,  women’s 
pages,  editorial  page  and  a  couple  of 
sports  and  state  pages.  This  changeover 
was  handled  slowly  at  first  along  with  the 
ad  department’s  turn  to  cold-type. 

Only  8  not  cold 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  all  pages 
were  cold  except  eight — they  were  page 
one,  stocks,  race  page  and  some  pages  for 
edition  changes. 

On  May  19  the  Kentucky  Post-^a  wrap¬ 
around  edition  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  pro¬ 
duced  by  separate  editorial  and  ad  staffs — 
went  100  per  cent  cold.  Printing  an  aver- 


The  fastest,  easiest  and  most  economical  way  to 
put  top  quality  color  photos  on  every  page  of 
your  paper  is  by  direct  screening  separations. 
With  the  Carlson  Enlarger  Unlimited. 

It's  the  fastest  of  all  separation  techniques. 

You  II  have  full  color  seps  for  even  the  one 
hour  deadlines.  Simply  feed  it  a  little 
information,  and  the  Carlson  Exposure 
Computer  figures  and  controls  the  entire 
exposure-even  for  “flat”  or  tough  newspaper 
copy.  Since  it’s  designed  specifically  for 
direct  screening  convenience,  it’s  also  easier  tc 
learn  and  use.  With  all  of  these  advantages, 
it  has  to  be  the  most  economical. 

And,bestofall,predictableanddependableq 
Ask  for  a  sample  of  direct 
screened  color  printed  by  a 
newspaper. 

We  ll  also  send  our  easy- 
to-use  analysis  brochure 
that  shows  how  fast  your 
production  will  pay  for  the 
Carlson  Enlarger  Unlimited 


Chesley  F.  Carlson  Company 
2230  Edgewood  Avenue.  Dept  1 1 1,E 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota.  55426 


Send  me 
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DIRECT  COLOR 
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age  of  about  18  pages  daily,  the  Kentucky 
Post,  and  later  the  Cincinnati  Post,  had  to 
rely  on  the  night  composing  room  shifts 
to  makeup  more  and  more  of  the  pages. 

In  hot-type,  for  example,  the  60,000  cir¬ 
culation  Kentucky  Post  could  finish  up  its 
pages  after  7  a.m.  each  day,  but  because 
of  the  increased  engraving  load,  75  per 
cent  of  the  edition  had  to  be  closed  out 
before  7  a.m. 

To  cope  with  the  change,  Kentucky 
managing  editor  Omer  Johnson  and  editor 
V’ance  Trimble  devised  a  packet  for  each 
page  to  be  made  up  at  night.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  necessity  of  having  an  editorial 
makeup  man  stationed  in  the  compo.sing 
room  at  night. 

The  packet  consists  of  a  detailed  layout 
sheet  for  each  page  with  copies  of  each 
picture  and  story  to  be  used  on  that  page. 
Optional  cuts  for  each  piece  of  copy  are 
also  included.  Any  story  not  already  in 
type  is  included  in  the  packet  so  all  the 
copy  for  each  page  can  be  set  at  the  same 
time. 

Johnson  said  despite  some  problems, 
cold-type  allows  the  Kentucky  Post  to  be 
more  flexible  in  its  makeup.  “We  were 
forced  to  do  more  pre-plannning,”  he 
said,  “but  in  the  end  this  advance  plan¬ 
ning  has  made  us  more  efficient.” 

Cincinnati  managing  editor  Woody 
Sudhoff  said,  “There  was  some  feeling 
that  we  would  be  printing  yesterday’s 
news  today  when  we  went  to  cold-type.” 
He  said,  “However,  this  doesn’t  need  to  be 
the  case.” 

More  on  night  side 

The  news  departments  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  more  night  personnel  before 
the  Cincinnati  side  went  completely  cold 
on  August  23.  An  additional  sports  man, 
three  on  the  night  news  desk  and  two  on 
the  city  desk  were  added.  Sudhoff  himself 
went  on  the  night  .shift  for  one  and  a  half 
months  to  iron  out  some  makeup  wrinkles 
early  in  the  operation. 

All  news  deadlines  were  moved  up  30 
minutes,  but  all  eight  of  the  Post’s  regu¬ 
lar  editions,  starting  at  9:30  a.m.  and  end¬ 
ing  at  3:30  p.m.  each  day,  have  been 
retained. 

“We  have  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
makeup  as  simple  as  possible  and  we  no 
longer  have  jumps  from  page  one.”  Ex¬ 
plained  Sudhoff. 

For  the  first  edition  each  day  all  but  10 
pages  have  to  be  closed  out  by  7:30  a.m. 
“This  is  a  drastic  change,”  he  said. 

“At  4  p.m.  each  day  the  news  editor 
works  with  ad  services  to  get  early  pages 
completed.  We  also  limited  the  number  of 
make  overs  we  can  do  for  each  edition,” 
Sudhoff  said. 

Some  of  the  bigger  headaches  came 
when  the  Post  set  up  its  computer  stored 
clas.sified  ad  system.  Laying  out  the  ads 
one  at  a  time,  some  hot  and  some  cold, 
was  at  first  like  working  on  a  jigsaw 
puzzle  until  the  classified  was  placed  on  a 
computer  disk  for  recall  each  night. 

The  stored  classified  system  necessitated 
the  installation  of  the  second  18/30  com¬ 
puter  because  it  takes  about  three  hours 
each  night  to  “dump”  the  classifieds  for 
the  next  day.  Each  ad  is  numbered  and 
upon  command  the  ads  are  automatically 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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If  you  own  a  V-l-P, 
we  have  some  good  news 


and  some  bad  news. 


The  bad  news: 

If  you’re  driving  your  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  with 
anything  but  our  MPM-6  counting  keyboard  it’s  slowing 
you  down  and  it’s  costing  you  money. 

And  now  the  good  news: 

AKI’s  new  MPM-6  is  easier  to  operate,  more 
flexible  and  it  costs  less  than  its  lowest  priced 
competitor.  It  can  pay  for  itself  fast  in  terms  of 
increased  output  with  fewer  errors. 

For  exampie,  your  present  keyboard  probably  has 
an  automatic  last  word  delete.  But  only  the  MPM-6 
deletes  the  word  and  restores  the  line  length  counter 
and  in-range  signals.  All  with  one  tap.  All  in  about  a 
second.  And  the  32-character  visual  display  built 
into  the  front  panel  shows  the  operator  exactly 
what’s  what. 

The  MPM-6  comes  with  64  width  circuit  receptacles 
for  up  to  64  distinct  type  faces,  and  any 
6, 12  or  18  fonts  can  be  defined  for  on-line  Sf  ^  ^ 

use.  The  first  six  are  included  in  the  price  I 
of  the  machine  and  are  ■J 

programmed  to  match  any  six 
faces  you  want. 


Expanded  models  accommodate  the  new  12-grid 
and  18-grid  V-I-Ps. 

We  also  offer  programmable  storage  for  up  to  32 
full  formats,  half  of  which  can  be  combined  with  text 
and  other  function  codes  for  automatic,  single-stroke 
perforation.  This  versatile  memory  system  accepts 
code  strings  up  to  96  characters  long  in  eight  key 
positions.  And  to  make  it  even  more  flexible,  each  of 
these  can  be  split  into  two  strings  of  48  characters  each. 

With  all  the  special  features  on  our  MPM-6  it  just 
doesn’t  pay  to  wait  for  your  mule  to  die. 

For  full  details  call  us  collect  at  206-747-6960.  Or 
write  our  General  Sales  Manager,  Automix  Keyboards, 
Inc.,  13256  Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  Washington,  98005. 
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placed  undei'  one  of  the  60  classifications 
used  by  the  Post  and  each  is  aligned  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  main  hitch  occurred  because  of  the 
heavy  use  of  reverse  sig  cuts  by  Post 
advertisers  in  the  classified  section.  Each, 
of  course,  is  a  different  size.  To  solve  this 
problem  each  advertising  cut  routinely 
used  in  the  i)aper  was  given  a  number  and 
the  computer  was  programmed  so  the  505 
compositor  allows  enough  space  under 
each  ad  for  the  makeup  man  to  position  a 
sig  velox.  By  doing  this  the  ads  can  be 
placed  on  the  page  in  long  strips. 


The  Post’s  early  race  page  presented 
another  problem  to  solve — how  to  include 
the  late  scratches  which  arrive  on  the  wire 
only  minutes  before  press  time.  This  was 
licked  by  placing  a  bullet  next  to  each 
entry.  The  page  is  made  up  and  the  en¬ 
graving  plate  made.  A  list  of  the  scratches 
is  given  to  the  engraving  department  and 
the  bullet  next  to  each  scratch  is  knocked 
off.  The  same  method  is  used  to  denote  the 
track  condition. 

Paul  Stubbers,  a  Post  piinter,  has 
worked  out  format  numbers  for  many  of 
the  headlines  and  often-used  copy  under 
the  cold-type  system.  Now  the  copy  desk 
needs  only  to  write  an  “F”  and  the  head¬ 
line  number  for  each  head  instead  of  the 
usual  size  and  tyj)e  style.  The  computer 
automatically  recalls  each  head  when  the 


correct  format  number  appears.  Format 
numbers  for  each  reporter’s  byline  also 
prevent  misspellings. 

Stubbers  lists  some  areas  the  Post  had 
to  cover  before  making  the  changeover: 

1.  All  standing  heads  and  cuts  were 
printed  and  padded  and  new  ones  used 
each  day  when  the  page  is  made  up.  This 
cuts  down  the  high  cost  of  using  veloxes 
produced  by  the  engraving  room. 

2.  A  system  of  cardboard  strips  replace 
the  metal  galley  trays  used  to  hold  hot- 
type.  Each  story  is  waxed  and  placed  on 
one  of  these  strip.s.  Each  strip  is  marked 
with  a  number  and  a  slug  designation  for 
each  department.  The  galley  numbers  are 
marked  on  the  layout  sheet  for  quick  ref¬ 
erence.  (The  505  Photocomposition  ma¬ 
chines  allow  all  heads  to  be  written  on  the 
same  sheet  as  the  story.  Each  element  is 
set  at  the  same  time  and  placed  on  the 
same  cardboard  galley.) 

,  3.  All  pages  are  made  up  as  complete 

as  possible  as  was  done  in  hot-type — the 
I  placing  of  column  rules  and  space  areas 
I  for  ads.  The  news  is  then  pasted  in  and 
ads  put  in  place  as  each  is  okayed.  Then  a 
plate  is  made  of  the  entire  page  to  pre¬ 
vent  chunking. 

Readers  of  the  Post  noticed  the  prob¬ 
lems  being  experienced  by  the  newspaper 
during  its  changeover  and  they  didn’t  hes¬ 
itate  to  show  their  dissatisfaction. 

There  were  a  lot  of  misspelled  words, 
some  crooked  lines  and  other  tell-tale 
signs.  The  Post  published  a  full  page  ex¬ 
planation  with  the  head,  “Of  course  we 
know  how  to  spell  aspriin!  Do  you  think 
we  are  stipud?” 

The  page  carried  several  pictures  of  the 
operation  and  invited  reader  response. 
One  response  was,  “I  like  the  exp’anation 
of  why  so  many  ‘typos.’  We  thought  you 
had  fired  all  your  proofreaders  except  for 
one  little  old  blind  lady.” 

All  the  problems  are  not  over,  but  the 
hardest  part  is  past  and  the  refinement  of 
the  system  remains.  Other  improvements 
are  on  their  way.  One  is  a  stabilizer  unit 
to  keep  the  type  density  constant  on  the 
505s.  Another  alteration  will  allow  the 
machines  to  set  up  to  300  lines  a  minute 
instead  of  175. 

And  as  for  that  lone  Linotype  (some 
printers  have  dubbed  it  the  506),  it  will  be 
replaced  in  a  few  weeks  with  an  IBM 
Selectric  Composer  to  provide  those  late 
corrections — cold  type  this  time. 

Eldon  Phillips  is  magazine  editor  at  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star. 


New  Jersey  Herald’s 
i  expansion  continues 

j  The  New  Jersey  Herald,  at  Newton,  has 
1  announced  the  final  phase  of  a  10-year 
!  modernization  plan  that  has  seen  the  pa- 
j  per  go  from  a  country  weekly  to  suburban 
1  daily,  and  from  hot  to  cold-type. 

!  The  facilities  will  be  enlarged  to  consol¬ 
idate  all  operations  of  the  12,000  weekday 
and  17,000  Sunday  newspaper  in  one 
building.  Cost  of  the  project  was  put  at  $1 
million. 

The  paper  recently  converted  to  photo¬ 
composition  using  Photon  Pacesetters.  It 
'  will  convert  to  offset  at  a  later  date. 


ELECTRONIC  COUNT 

UP  TO  60,000  PPH 
^  FOR  ANY 

COUNTING-STACKING  OPERATION 


MEGATRONIC  107  COUNT-O-VEYOR 

Now  available  for  the  first  time  —  a  counter-stacker  with 
electronic  count  capability  that’s  inexpensive 
enough  for  the  small  weekly,  yet  can  handle  the  output  of  a 
metropolitan  daily! 

Solid  state  electronics  in  the  107  Count-O-Veyor  insure 
unparalleled  counting  and  stacking  accuracy  with  open  or 
folded-edge  delivery.  The  MEGATRONIC  107  automatically 
follows  the  speed  of  the  press  from  creep  to  full  speed  — 
without  the  need  for  an  alternator  or  tach  generator  on  the 
parent  machine.  Easily  movable  from  machine  to  machine, 
the  107  is  plugged  in  and  ready  to  run  in  moments. 

The  new,  selective,  dial-in  count  feature  of  the  MEGA¬ 
TRONIC  107  makes  it  ideal  for  pressroom  and  bindery  work 
as  well  as  for  stuffers  and  inserters — improving  production 
and  reducing  costs. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT 
^  THE  BALDWIN  MEGATRONIC  107? 

^▼AinWIN=  /  tivality  product  from  Graphic  Engineers  Inc 

,  /  A  subsidiary  of  Baldwin-Gegenheimer  Corp 

EGENHEIMER  !  ‘^01  Shippan  Avenue 

cox.  .  /  Stamford,  Connecticut  06902  •  203-325-3581 
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Pattern  plates  or  direct  printing  plates  —  now  LETTERFLEX  Systems  offers 
the  advantages  of  photocomposition  with  an  option.  The  new  LETTERFLEX 
Pattern  plate  is  accurate  and  hard.  It’s  the  fastest  route  to  top  quality  mats, 
even  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  operate  efficiently  combining  hot  metal  and 
photocomposition.  Choose  from  three  ways:  (1)  Go  photocomposition  and 
print  direct  from  LETTERFLEX  plates;  (2)  set  photocomposition  and  mold  mats 
from  LETTERFLEX  Pattern  plates;  or  (3)  combine  LETTERFLEX  and  hot  metal 
In  the  same  form.  Make  a  choice  and  save  time  and  money  with  LETTERFLEX, 
now  printing  more  than  20  leading  dailies.  Contact  LETTERFLEX  Systems, 
„  _  _  _  _  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21029. 

noWy 

photocomposition 
with  stereo, 
or  direct  piates. 


Micro-Metal  40,  the  thinner  presensitized  zinc,  lists  at  $1.20 
less  than  16-gauge  metal  for  a  23  x  32  plate.  Even  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  volume  discount,  it  is  $1.09  less. 

In  addition.  Ball’s  new  Royalty-Free  Etchant  eliminates  the 
17V20  per  square  foot  royalty  charge 

Together,  they  give  you  a  total  savings  of  from  $2.09  to 
$1.98  for  every  newspaper  spread,  depending  on  the  dis¬ 
count  earned. 

And  you  can  save  a  dollar  or  more  on  each  17x23  single 
page  plate. 

Multiply  these  savings  by  the  thousands  of  plates  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  year  and  you  II  come  up  with  quite  a  deduction 
from  the  cost  side  of  your  ledger. 

Micro-Metal  40  and  Royalty-Free  Etchant — the  saving 
combination. 

Ball’s  got  it! 

Ball  Metal  &  Chemical,  Division  of  Ball  Corporation, 
Greeneville,  Tennessee  37743. 


Gompugraphic 
has  photosetter 
costing  $2,950 

Compupraphic  Corp.  has  unveiled  what 
it  described  as  a  phototypesetting:  unit 
capable  of  producing  display  type  for  ti¬ 
tles,  headlines,  and  other  graphic  displays. 
The  price  of  the  unit  is  $2,950. 

The  unit,  called  CG  Photo/Liner,  has 
four  complete  type  faces  in  eight  sizes 
from  14  to  72  point  available  at  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  fingertips.  Each  interchangable 
filmstrip,  Gompugraphic  said,  contains 
two  typefaces,  (two  duplexed  fonts)  of 
102  characters  each,  including  superior 
figures  and  commonly  used  pi  characters. 
The  company  offers  a  variety  of  tradition¬ 
al  and  contemporary  faces  from  its  li¬ 
brary. 

The  CG  Photo /Liner  was  described  as  a 
self-contained  unit  which  produces  a  right 
read  ng  photographic  paper  positive  on  a 
continuous  roll  of  35mm  paper.  Oper¬ 
ation  is  by  sliding  pointer  selector  and 
keying  up  upper  and  lower  case  charac¬ 
ters.  There  is  also  a  space  bar  and  an  em 
space  and  en  space  keys.  Kerning  and 
letterspacing  keys  will  subtract  or  add  one 
unit  to  the  white  space  of  the  character 
previously  flashed. 

An  eight  lens  turret  provides  instant 
access  to  14,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48,  60  and  72 


CG  Photo/ Liner 


point  sizes.  The  lens  and  filmstrips  are  po¬ 
sitioned  for  top  alignment  of  all  point 
sizes.  Character  spacing  for  each  point 
size  is  determined  automatically  by  the 
control  circuitry  of  the  Photo/Liner.  No 
calculations  by  the  operator  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  price  includes  paper/film  cassette, 
two  filmstrips,  (four  typefaces-four  du¬ 
plexed  fonts),  copy  holder  and  stand.  Ad¬ 
ditional  filmstrips  containing  two  type¬ 
faces  for  the  complete  point  size  range  of 
14  to  72  point  are  available  at  $60  each. 


Ground  broken 
for  Orlando’s 
satellite  plant 

The  ground  was  broken  September  14, 
for  the  start  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Senti¬ 
nel-Star's  $4.5  million,  61,000  square  foot, 
satellite  plant  in  Altamonte  Springs,  in 
South  Seminole  County. 

The  planting  of  a  Florida  Oak  tree  by 
Jan  Oesterling,  research  and  systems  an¬ 
alyst  for  the  187,000  circulation  (a.m.  and 
p.m.)  paper,  and  Andrew  Conomos,  10 
year-old  son  of  the  newspaper’s  president 
and  publisher,  William  G.  Conomos. 

The  plant  is  being  built  on  a  14  acre 
site  and  will  house,  initially,  an  eight  unit 
Wood-Hoe  Colormatic  press  with  a  total 
eventual  press  capacity  of  20  units. 

All  main  operations  of  the  Sentinel- 
Star  will  remain  in  downtown  Orlando 
with  the  satellite  plant  printing  editions 
for  Seminole  County  and  other  editions  in 
that  region. 

The  plant  will  also  print  various  inserts 
including  the  Sunday  edition’s  “Action  So¬ 
ciety”  and  “After  Hours”  sections;  a  food 
section ;  and  ad  inserts. 

While  the  futuristic  plans  call  for 
transmission  of  pages  to  the  plant  via 
facsimile,  initially  page  mats  will  be  car¬ 
ried  from  the  main  offices  to  the  satellite 
plant  by  carriers  each  day. 

The  plant  is  slated  for  operation  by  the 
fall  of  1973  and  will  employ  about  50 
persons. 

Plans  also  call  for  installation  of  roto¬ 
gravure  equipment  and  construction  of  a 
three-story  office  building  on  the  site. 

• 

Plant  expansion 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

A  $4.25  million  expansion  project  has 
been  undertaken  by  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp.,  which  publishes  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  and  Sunday  Gazette-Mail. 

The  plans  call  for  a  new  Goss  Metro 
Offset  press  costing  $2.9  million  installed. 

In  addition  to  the  press  itself,  there 
will  be  a  new  pressroom,  new  mailing 
room  and  an  enclosed  truck  docking  sys¬ 
tem.  The  cost  of  the  building  addition  will 
be  $1  million. 


The  new  press  will  have  a  maximum 
printing  capacity  of  70,000  papers  per 
hour,  approximately. 


THE  COOKSEY  SYSTEM 


ATF’s  Photo  Chase  System 

for  the  rapid  makeup  of  cold-type  classified  pages 

ATF's  Photo  Chase  System  mounts  ad  composition  from  phototypesetters  or  other 
cold  type  machines  onto  strips  of  "30"  base  material ...  and  then  cuts  the  strips 
into  ads  that  can  be  assembled  in  the  chase  as  easily  as  metal  "cuts".  After  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  page  is  immediately  ready  for  revision  and  updating.  Fast . . .  sure  . . . 
simple,  requires  no  special  skills. 

For  complete  information,  write  for  free  ATF  Photo*  Chase  System  Brochure. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  INC. 


Type  Division 
200  Elmora  Avenue 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  07202 
Telephone;  (201)  353-1000 


One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 


ATF  type  faces  used  in  this  ad:  Franklin  Gothic  Condensed  and  Univers  57. 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

9353  Seymour  Ave., 

Schiller  Park,  III.  60176 
_  312  678  5520 
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R>r  top  performance... 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


Just  as  a  basketball  player  counts  on  his  team  for  backup,  stereotypers  can 
count  on  their  Burgess  team.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  .  .  . 
research  and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service  right 
in  your  plant.  Burgess  mats  and  3M  blankets  help  you  makea  good  impression. 


get  the  Burgess  backup 


Printing  Products  Division 


3IY1 

feHCOmPANY 


^AUL  MINNESOTA 


BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKEA  GOOD  IMPPESSION 


Production  head  expects 
help  with  cost  cutting 


Gene  McDavid,  production  director  for 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  addressed  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Newspaper  Purchasing  Man¬ 
agement  Association’s  annual  meeting  in 
Houston  recently.  His  topic  was  “What 
Production  Expects  from  Pui’chasing.”  In 
part  he  said: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  talk,  let’s  con¬ 
sider  production  and  purchasing  as  a  task 
force  or  a  team  with  one  goal  in  mind — 
the  goal  of  a  profitable  operation. 

When  you  talk  about  profit,  most  people 
would  tell  you  that  the  revenue  producers 
contribute  most  to  profit.  We  certainly 
couldn’t  get  along  without  the  revenue — 
that’s  the  gas  that  keeps  the  motor  run¬ 
ning.  But  there  are  more  opportunities  for 
sheer  profit  (we  call  it  leverage)  in  re¬ 
ducing  costs  than  there  are  in  generating 
revenue. 

The  advertising  and  the  circulation  de¬ 
partments  bring  in  the  revenue.  The  other 
departments,  particularly  the  production 
departments  spend  most  of  the  money.  It 
is  true  that  a  very  significant  proportion 
of  the  total  costs  are  accounted  for  by 
expenditures  in  production — as  much  as 
35  to  50  percent.  However,  it  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  emphasize  that  the  production 
departments  contribute  significantly  to  the 
ultimate  profit  of  the  new'spaper. 

In  fact,  the  production  departments 
may  make  a  more  direct  contribution  to 
profit  than  any  of  the  revenue-producing 
departments.  Extra  revenue  brought  in  by 
advertising  or  by  circulation  also  brings 
in  more  costs.  It  costs  money  to  produce 
an  extra  ad  or  to  print  an  extra  paper. 

But  the  production  departments,  by 
paying  attention  to  work  flow  and  slicing 


manhours  and  by  working  with  purchas¬ 
ing  to  tighten  purchasing  expenditures, 
can  make  a  more  direct  contribution  to  the 
profit  for  the  company. 

So  we  ask  that  purchasing  and  produc¬ 
tion  form  a  profit  task  force. 

Those  of  us  in  production  are  largely 
empire  builders.  Because  of  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  our  operations  we  get  to 
spend  lots  of  money.  So  we  form  fast 
friendships  with  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  suppliers,  sex-vice  companies  and  all 
the  rest.  We  build  up  relationships  that 
are  important  to  the  long-term  profitabili¬ 
ty  for  our  companies.  Or  so  we  tell  our¬ 
selves. 

Other  suppliers 

The  truth  is  that  these  fast  friendships 
can  mask  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
suppliers  in  the  market,  with  products 
just  as  good  and  perhaps  a  little  cheaper. 
And  the  facts  are  that  sometimes  third- 
jxarty  leasing  is  available  on  some  pieces 
of  high-cost  specialized  equipment — 
leasing  that  may  mean  real  dollar  savings 
to  the  boss.  And  the  truth  is  that  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  service  industries  is  at  an 
all-time  high,  and  we  may  be  paying  more 
for  these  services  than  we  have  to. 

So  we  suggest  that  as  a  first  step  in 
forming  this  profit  task  force  you  look  at 
these  relationships.  It  should  be  easy  for 
you — you  process  all  the  purchase  orders, 
you  handle  all  the  “quick — I  need  this 
before  tomorrow’s  press  run’’  telephone 
calls.  If  you  need  more  information  on 
why  this  particular  supplier  is  favored 
over  this  particular  one,  come  see  us. 
We’re  usually  adept  at  telling  stories  of 


Gene  McDavid 


how  old  Joe  has  been  supplying  us  with 
shop  towels  for  15  years;  how  well  he 
works  with  our  janitorial  staff;  how  he  is 
willing  to  time  his  pickups  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  our  press  runs  and  all  the 
other  excuses  we  use  so  that  we  don’t 
have  to  go  through  the  unpleasant  mental 
processes  involved  with  seeking  change — 
even  change  that  might  possibly  result  in 
more  profit. 

After  you  have  analyzed  all  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  activity  involved  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  equipment,  supplies  and  services 
for  production,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
sharjxen  up  your  axes  and  really  let  us 
have  it. 

Show  us  where  we’re  wasting  capital; 
where  we’re  paying  above  the  market. 
Tell  us  that  old  Joe  has  been  over¬ 
charging  us  for  years,  and  we  should 
change  suppliers.  We  will  yell  and 
scream,  but  stick  to  your  guns.  If  we  don’t 
succeed  at  this  task  of  making  profit,  we’ll 
all  go  down  together. 

As  a  beginning  we  would  invite  you  to 
an  inside  look  at  our  production  depart¬ 
ments — as  they  are  now,  and  as  they  will 
be  in  the  not-so-far-distant  futuie.  And 
while  we  look,  we’ll  talk  about  some  of  the 
newer  problems  that  are  arising. 

Let’s  go  on  a  tour  of  our  new  Chronicle 
plant.  Let’s  begin  at  the  top — on  our 
mechanical  room  floor. 

We’re  proud  of  our  housekeeping  on 
this  floor  (and  all  floors,  for  that  matter). 
But  on  the  mechanical  room  floor  there  is 
one  big  mess.  It’s  called  an  anti-pollution 
device.  Spent  effluent  from  the  engraving 
room  is  pumped  up  to  the  Ball  device. 
Here  the  acid  content  is  neutralized,  some 
of  the  castor  oil  is  skimmed  off,  and  the 
dissolved  zinc  is  precipitated  out  of  the 
bath.  All  that  is  left  of  the  bath  is  slight¬ 
ly  alkaline  water,  which  goes  down  the 
drain.  But  the  stuff  we  get  out  of  the  bath 
is  mess.  We  generate  barrels  of  castor  oil. 
But  we  generate  even  more  barrels  of  a 
sludge  that  is  part  zinc  oxide  and  part 
petrochemicals. 

We  have  been  trying  for  over  a  year  to 


One  Operation 


GLUES 


TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hourl 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Mill  OMahoim  City,  Oklabgiiu  73106  Phone  «C  406,  236  0041 


(Continued  on  page  80) 
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the  toughest  man  in  the  news  ink  business 


He’s  got  to  be.  Because  he’s  responsible  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  newspaper  black  and 
color  inks.  He  must  make  sure  that  every  ink  delivery  you  get  is  exactly  to  your  formula.  Week  after 
week  after  week.  So  you  can  depend  every  day  on  the  performance  of  U.S.  news  inks,  whether  you’re 
printing  letterpress  or  offset.  We’ll  formulate  the  right  ink  for  your  paper  and  press.  For  the  most 
trouble-free  runs  you’ve  ever  had. 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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OSHA  has  teeth! — Omaha 
safety  coordinator  warns 


The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  was 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  inspected  af¬ 
ter  the  passing  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  (OSHA).  David  Stern, 
the  paper’s  safety  coordinator  in  a  report 
presented  to  the  Mid-America  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  by  mailrooni  su¬ 
perintendent  Fay  Cowman,  described 
what  actions  the  Omaha  paper  took  to 
comply  with  OSHA  and  made  suggestions 
for  compliance  to  the  Act  by  other  news¬ 
papers.  Stern,  in  his  report,  said: 

Have  you  ever  met  the  man  from 
OSHA?  Officially?  We  did  and  things  will 
never  be  the  same. 

As  safety  coordinator  you  are  requested 
to  conduct  the  walk-through  inspection 
with  the  compliance  officers.  When  you  fin¬ 
ish  and  they’re  conducting  the  exit  inter¬ 
view  you  certainly  wish  you’d  finished  a 
few  more  of  your  safety  projects  sooner. 
Make  no  mistake,  this  law  has  teeth  in  it 
and  is  not  something  vague  and  far  away. 
It’s  here  now! 

After  you  receive  the  citations  and  fines 
you  realize  again  this  is  a  major  piece  of 
legislation.  It  has  been  predicted  the  Oc¬ 
cupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  will 
rank  in  importance  with  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  legislation  which  took  injury 


claims  out  of  common  law  and  established 
a  separate  court  system.  And  with  the 
National  Labor,  Relations  Act  which  es¬ 
tablished  guidelines  for  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  bargaining.  The  impact  of  this 
act  will  be  felt  from  now  on! 

In  simple  terms,  it  only  asks  that  you 
provide  safe  working  conditions  and  a 
healthful  environment  for  your  employes. 
I  imagine  many  of  you  cannot  remember 
the  last  time  anyone  was  injured  seriously 
enough  to  lose  time  from  his  w’ork,  and  on 
this  assumption,  you  feel  your  working 
conditions  are  safe  enough.  Far  from  it! 
The  compliance  standards  indicate  news¬ 
papers  have  many  areas  of  safety  defici¬ 
ency.  Let’s  look  at  just  a  few  examples. 

Depending  on  your  printing  process  it 
is  possible  to  have  one  or  more  of  the 
following  health  hazards — acetic  acid, 
chromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  naphtha,  tri- 
chlorethylene,  nickel  plating  solutions,  ink 
mist,  press  noise,  tin,  antimony,  carbon 
monoxide,  lead  and  radiation. 

On  the  safety  side  of  the  coin  let’s  pick 
a  few  obvious  safety  standards  we  have  to 
meet  —  are  our  stereo  and  composing 
room  saws  properly  guarded?  The  guards 
that  came  with  your  metal  saws  of  a  few 
years  ago  don’t  meet  OSHA  standards. 


Older  Linotype  (or  Intertype,  if  you 
please)  machines  need  guarding,  as  do 
drive  Wts  on  routers  and  other  machinery 
in  your  plant.  Don’t  forget,  30  psi  air  noz¬ 
zles,  proper  exit  signs,  grounding  of  elec¬ 
trical  tools  and  equipment.  Are  employes 
wearing  protective  clothing,  devices  and 
equipment  you  bought  them,  are  there 
enough  fire  extinguishers  in  the  plant — of 
the  right  type,  are  your  first  aid  kits  ade¬ 
quate  and  recommended  by  a  physician, 
enough  people  trained  in  first  aid,  are 
flammable  and  combustible  liquids  stored 
in  proper  containers?  I  don’t  think  it’s 
necessaiy  to  go  any  further  for  us  to  re¬ 
alize  the  problems  confronting  us  to  com¬ 
ply  with  OSHA. 

Not  all  the  problems 

At  this  point  I  must  confess  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  talk  are  centered  on  hot- 
metal,  letterpress  operation.  Those  in  pho- 
tccomposition  and  offset  printing  will  not 
have  all  the  problems  just  enumerated.  Be 
aware,  though,  you  may  have  other  prob¬ 
lems  just  as  serious  and  peculiar  to  your 
production  methods. 

Many  people  would  just  as  soon  take 
this  law  and  sweep  it  under  the  carpet 
and  forget  about  it.  Congress  inserted 
several  items  in  the  Act  to  insure  this 
wouldn’t  happen.  First,  the  compliance 
officer  is  not  a  safety  engineer  to  advise 
you.  His  sole  purpose  is  to  inspect  your 
plant  for  violations  of  the  standards.  Un¬ 
less  they  are  incidental  violations  you  will 
be  fined.  You  can  appeal  the  fines  if  you 
wish,  but  failure  to  abate  the  violation  can 
bring  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  a  day.  Any 
employer  who  willfully  violates  a  stand¬ 
ard  causing  a  death  can  be  fined  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  much  as  $20,000 
and  imprisoned  for  a  year. 

It’s  obvious  OSHA  is  not  going  to  fade 
away  nor  is  it  likely  you’ll  continue  to 
escape  an  inspection  if  you  haven’t  al¬ 
ready  had  one.  So  what’s  the  answer?  I 
think  it’s  one  of  facing  the  problem 
squarely  and  doing  everything  you  can  to 
comply  with  the  Act. 

My  first  recommendation  would  be  to 
appoint  a  safety  coordinator  or  make 
someone  responsible  for  becoming  knowl¬ 
edgeable  with  the  Act  and  its  standards  in 
order  for  him  to  advise  management.  He 
will  need  aids  such  as  Commerce  Clearing 
House  reviews  to  keep  abreast  of  changes 
and  schooling.  Our  local  Safety  Council 
gives  seminars  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Act  and  I’ve  seen  schools  on  safety  ad¬ 
vertised.  For  the  most  part  unless  you  hire 
a  safety  engineer,  this  %vill  be  a  whole 
new  world  for  the  person  given  the  safety 
responsibility.  I  think  this  responsibility 
can  be  given  to  an  existing  employe  in  an 
administrative  position.  This  need  not  be  a 
full  time  job  in  itself.  However,  for  the 
first  few  months  it  will  occupy  most  of  his 
time  if  he  is  to  absorb  the  vast  amount  of 
material  on  the  subject  and  generate 
meaningful  recommendations. 

Next,  look  to  the  insurance  company 
carrying  your  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance  for  help  and  advice.  In  the  past 
many  have  been  reluctant  to  conduct 
formal  safety  survey  inspections  and  give 
recommendations  because  of  unfortunate 
law  suits  that  sometimes  developed.  The 


THE  ^  NORTHWEST  SATELLITE  PLANT  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  shown  here  in  an 
artist's  rendering,  will  house  four  Goss  Metro  presses  (32  units)  when  it  opens  in  mid-1973. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET?  ^ 

Let  us  put  together  a  package  at  good 
used  and  new  cald  type  equipment  far 
you,  including  text  and  headline  ma¬ 
chines,  waxers,  etc.  We'll  help  you  select 
what  is  right  far  your  plant  at  the  price 
you  can  afford. 

•  Justowriters  •  TTS 

*  Headliners  •Photon 

•  •  Compugraphic  etc. 

Write  for  our  new  list  of  used  equipment 
taken  in  trade  on  Compugraphics. 
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The  Chemcomatic  System  helps  the  Las  Vegas 
Review- Journal  hit  newsstands  on  time. 

When  your  province  is  a  dynamic,  news-generating  enter-  Chemcoman  Ed  Fountaine  recommended  a  Chemco- 
tainment  city,  meeting  press  deadlines  is  critical.  The  Re-  matic  System  including  the  Marathon  roll-film  camera,  an 
View-Journal,  member  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group,  now  has  automatic  film  transport,  film  processor,  and  the  Chemco 

additional  breathing  time,  thanks  to  its  new  Chemcomatic  pin  register  drill  system,  plus  Powerline*  film  and  Powerflo* 

System  which  offers  fully-automated  negative  making  for  developer.  In  combination,  they  assure  fast,  economical 
the  high  speed,  precisely-controlled  photomechan-  performancefor  Nevada’s  largest  daily  newspaper, 
ical  operation.  Why  don’t  you  look  into  photomechanical  reproduction 

“What  we  were  looking  for,”  says  Dennis  Schieck,  Produc-  the  Chemco  way?  For  a  copy  of  the  new  Chemco  publica¬ 
tion  Manager  of  the  Review-Journal,  “was  a  complete  sys-  tion, “The  Total  Offset  Newspaper.”write  on  your  letterhead 

tern  conversion  to  offset  reproduction.  We  found  Chemco  to  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co., 


could  best  meet  all  our  needs.  And  the  system  is  operating 
so  efficiently  that  despite  last  minute  editorial  requirements, 
deadlines  now  come  easy.” 


Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc., 

Glen  Cove,  New  York  1 1542. 

Leader  in  Automated  Negative  Making 


CALL  YOUR  CHEMCOMAN... AND  SOMETHING  GREAT  DEVELOPS 


OSHA  in  Omaha 
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insurance  industry  is  now  becoming  more 
aware  of  its  obligation  to  its  customers 
and  many  now  offer  all  the  safety  service 
needed  to  comply  with  OSHA.  This  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  a  safety  inspection,  but  a 
hygienist  to  test  for  the  many  environ¬ 
mental  hazards  mentioned  earlier,  as  well 
as  conducting  safety  schooling  for  your 
production  superintendents  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  formal  safety  program  especially 
designed  for  your  paper.  Before  sitting 
back  and  considering  this  to  be  the  answer 
to  this  thorny  problem,  please  remember 
that  every  other  insurance  customer  is 
looking  to  their  carrier  for  the  same  ser¬ 
vice.  The  companies  just  haven’t  been  able 
to  expand  this  ])hase  of  their  business  as 
fast  as  they  desire,  keeping  in  mind  the 
government  is  looking  for  much  the  same 
type  of  personnel.  In  any  event  ask  for 
this  service  but  don’t  be  surprised  if  you 
are  told  it  will  be  six  to  nine  months  or 
longer.  If  your  insurance  policy  is  coming 
due  soon  make  this  request  for  the  safety 
service  a  condition  for  renewal. 

Solicit  cooperation  from  employes. 
Meetings  with  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  crafts  can  open  the  communications 
channel  and  result  in  mutual  benefits.  I 
feel  there  are  two  advantages  to  such 
meetings:  First  is  the  opportunity  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  gripes  (the  floors  aren’t  swept  of¬ 
ten  enough  or  it’s  drafty  on  the  markup 
men,  etc.)  but  more  importantly  it  gives 
you  the  opi>ortunity  to  discuss  your  safety 
program  and  outline  their  responsibilities 
to  make  it  effective.  Secondly  and  perhaps 
more  importantly,  you  want  your  em¬ 
ployes  to  come  to  you  if  they  feel  there  is 
a  safety  problem  and  not  wuite  or  visit 
the  OSH.4  office.  Believe  me,  it’s  much 
easier  to  work  out  a  problem  within  the 
family  than  to  have  a  compliance  officer 
work  it  out  for  you.  I  don’t  mean  to  imply 
you  have  to  honor  every  request  or  de¬ 
mand  made  upon  you.  It’s  just  nice  to 
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have  the  first  opportunity  to  consider  the 
problem  and  to  say  no  if  such  be  your 
position. 

To  summarize — appoint  someone  to  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  your  plant. 
Although  he  need  not  be  a  safety  expert 
he  should  have  the  freedom  to  call  in 
experts  and  hygienists.  He  should  be  a 
person  who  will  not  watch  the  clock.  This 
material  cannot  be  read  and  evaluated  in 
an  eight  hour  day.  It’s  going  to  take  eve¬ 
nings  and  weekends  for  a  few  months  in 
order  to  ‘catch  up’.  Look  to  your  insurance 
carrier.  They  can  be  helpful  but  they  do 
not  have  the  manpower  or  time  to  do  the 
whole  job  for  you.  You  have  to  shoulder 
the  greater  share  of  the  work  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  Work  with  your  employes.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  look  to  you  for  help  and 
coopei'ation  and  not  to  a  government  regu¬ 
latory  agency. 

The  World-Herald  was  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  to  be  in.spected — at  least  in 
the  mid-west.  It  matured  our  thinking  on 
safety  quite  rapidly.  Instead  of  it  being  a 
necessary  evil  and  a  hindrance  to  produc¬ 
tion  it  is  now  accepted  by  production  peo¬ 
ple  as  necessary  and  needed.  Just  because 
we  have  had  our  inspection  we  are  not 
taking  the  attitude  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do.  We  have  a  safety  budget  and  are 
spending  it  as  necessary.  We  have  just 
completed  a  short  safety  course  for  our 
superintendents  and  foremen,  w’e  now 
have  a  formal  safety  program  established 
and  a  filing  system  that  documents  and 
notes  ever>i;hing  we  do  on  safety.  Safety 
has  to  be  a  continuing  program. 

• 

Students  train  on  VDT 

Journalism  students  at  Ohio’s  Bowling 
Green  University  are  getting  writing  and 
editing  training  on  a  video  display  termi¬ 
nal. 

A  Hazeltine  2000  is  interfaced  with  the 
University’s  comj)uter  for  stoiage  capabil¬ 
ities.  The  cost  of  the  unit,  $;i,000,  is  being 
absorbed  by  the  school’s  computational 
services. 


Web  black  ink  added 
to  USPI’s  product  line 

A  new  web  black  ink,  said  to  improve 
printing  appearance  and  runability,  was 
announced  recently  by  the  United  States 
Printing  Ink  Corporation. 

The  new  “Jet-emulsion”  series  of  inks 
have  been  field  tested  on  newspaper  web 
offset  presses  USPIC  said. 

The  areas  the  company  found  improve¬ 
ments  were  listed  as:  denser  solids  with 
smoother  laydown  of  ink,  greater  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  halftone  dot  structure  resulting 
in  sharper  printing  quality,  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced  linting  for  longer  runs 
without  blanket  cleanup. 

Field  tests  by  USPIC  also  showed  the 
comi)any  said,  that  less  water  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  less  ink  can  be  run  on  the 
press  to  achieve  the  same  blackness,  re¬ 
sulting  in  reduced  setoff  and  improved 
mileage.  In  addition,  misting  was  reduced 
and  press  runs  demonstrated  that  the  Jet- 
emulsion  inks  run  equally  well  with  either 
acid  or  alkal'ne  type  fountain  solutions 

A  company,  spokesman  said  the  emul¬ 
sion  vehicle  structure,  “is  unusually  stable, 
which  permits  uniformity  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  requires  no  special  press  ink  ad¬ 
justments  in  running.” 


Historic  plant  saved 

The  old  Marshfield  Sun  building,  on  the 
waterfront  at  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  which  re¬ 
portedly  housed  Oregon’s  last  handset 
newspajier,  has  been  granted  a  stay  of 
execution.  The  Coos  Bay  City  Council  has 
reversed  its  condemnation  order  and  will 
give  supporters  of  a  move  to  save  the 
building  until  some  time  in  January  to 
come  up  with  a  plan.  One  pos.sibility  of 
use  includes  establishment  of  an  Oregon 
State  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 


IT  WILL  BE  AN  ALL  NEW  BUILDING  and  production  system  for  the  Blytheville  (Aric.)  Courier 
News  when  it  moves  into  its  new  plant.  The  7,600  square  foot  structure,  made  from  pre-cast 
concrete  panels,  will  house  a  20-page  Goss  Community  press  as  well  as  equipment  for  photo¬ 
composition.  The  structure  will  be  twice  as  large  as  the  10,000-circulation  daily's  present  plant. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
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BRPE  PUNCH  SILENCER 

#  Eliminates  80%  of  BRPE  Punch  Noise! 

•  ShoffstollB-P-S  $150. 


INFRA-RED 

TAPE 

READER 


TR-5 


MTS 


MAGNETIC 

TAPE 

SYSTEMS 


•  Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINUOUS  and 
MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation. 

•  ELIMINATES  costly  dov^n-time  and  maintenance  problems. 

•  SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  .  .  adjustable  from  0  to  250  C.P.S. 
.  .  .  higher  speeds  on  request. 

•  The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six  years  of  research 
and  development  by  one  of  the  industry's  most  respected 
names  for  quality  and  dependability. 

•  Available  for  6,  7,  or  8  level  tape  .  .  .  advanced  or  center 
tape  feed. 

•  Dimensions:  10'^"  v/ide  x  7"  high  x  1114"  deep. 

•  Weight:  20  lbs. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS— Kills  and  adds  copy  in  se¬ 
quence  by  classification  number  at  near  com¬ 
puter  speeds. 


Write  or  phone  for 

...more  information  and  brochure. 


MTS  Applications 

•  Computer  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— Eliminates  'bot¬ 
tleneck  of  classified  program  operation  by  enabling  the 
classified  ads  to  be  taken  from  the  computer  at  over  1000 
cps  then  read  directly  from  the  tape  to  ANY  photo  com¬ 
posing  machine. 

e  Keyboard  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— All  Makes— 

e  Keyboard  to  Editing  Terminals— Fills  or  empties  editing 
terminal  screen  in  approximately  2  seconds,  thus  greatly 
reducing  proof-reading  time. 

•  Computer  Input/ Output— The  MTS  system  can  greatly  re¬ 
duce  computer  time,  as  the  input  and  output  speeds  are 
much  greater  than  paper  tape. 

•  Market  and  News  Wire— Receives  the  market  and  news 
wire  at  any  wire  speed.  Also,  automatic  sorting  of  news 
wire  for  specific  stories  by  number. 


Cost  cutting 

{Continued  from  page  74) 


find  a  market  for  the  sludge.  We’ve  had 
lots  of  lookers,  but  no  buyers.  We  can’t 
dump  it  in  a  land  fill  because  of  the 
petrochemicals  in  it.  We  can’t  incinerate 
it  because  of  the  zinc  in  it.  The  Ball  Metal 
Co.  has  just  this  week  agreed  to  help  in 
this  area.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions? 

In  the  engraving  room,  film,  chemicals, 
zinc,  and  photographic  paper  costs  nearly 
as  much  as  labor.  Many  of  the  supplies 
are  brand  names,  and  can  be  purchased 
from  countless  suppliers. 

Are  our  inventories  costing  too  much — 
or  maybe  we  need  to  spend  more  on  inven¬ 
tories,  to  take  advantage  of  quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  Perhaps  contracts  on  purchase  of 
metal  or  film  can  be  arranged  to  make  a 
profit.  You  purchasing  folks  are  supposed 
to  l>e  able  to  sharpen  your  pencils — so  tell 
us  what  we’re  doing  wrong!  Of  course, 
plastic  plates  are  no  longer  just  around 
the  corner — they’re  here!  It  may  be  that 
plastic  plates  would  be  cheaper  for  us. 

Savings  in  bulk 

What  are  the  cost  differentials  between 
process  chemicals  to  produce  plastic 
l)lates,  compared  to  conventional  chemis¬ 
try?  Can  these  chemicals  be  purchased 
locally?  Is  it  necessary  to  purchase  brand 
names,  or  are  the  chemicals  really  gener- 
eric,  to  be  purchased  at  generic  prices? 

Nitric  acid  purchased  in  bulk  offers  real 
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savings,  if  we  continue  with  our  metal 
etching  processes.  These  economies  are 
only  possible  with  tightly  controlled  pur¬ 
chasing  procedures — the  timing  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  purchase  must  coincide  with 
breaks  in  the  freight  rates. 

Right  now  at  the  Chronicle  we’re  run¬ 
ning  two  double-truck  etchers  and  one  sin¬ 
gle-page  etcher.  We  have  two  Marathon 
cameras,  each  with  a  Log-E  film  pro¬ 
cessor.  We  use  Ball  pre-sensitized  metal 
(.040  for  full  pages  and  .065  for  partial 
pages).  And  we  have  the  Ball  automatic 
plate  developing  system.  The  degreaser 
used  in  the  machine  seems  to  come  in 
prices  that  range  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  Our  profit  task  force  needs  to 
investigate  this,  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

We  are  precipitating  quite  a  bit  of  sil¬ 
ver  from  our  film  processors  in  engrav¬ 
ing.  Old  Joe  is  buying  the  silver  from 
us — and  Old  Joe  has  treated  us  right  for 
several  years  now.  But  you  folks  from 
purchasing  may  tell  us  we  need  to  stock¬ 
pile  our  silver,  and  sell  when  the  market 
is  right. 

The  Chronicle  has  a  split  stereotype 
department.  We  mold  and  curve  mats  on 
the  composing  room  floor,  then  transport 
the  mats  down  to  the  foundry  on  the  press 
operating  level.  Labor  is  the  big  expense 
in  this  department — but  freight  rates  on 
mat  shipments  are  a  variable  that  offer 
savings  profits. 

A  particular  supply  problem  in  stereo¬ 
type  are  nickle  annodes.  We  would  ask 
you  folks  in  purchasing  to  look  into  our 
inventory,  and  tell  us  when  we’ll  need  to 
order  some  more.  And  maybe  we  should  be 
stockpiling  some,  in  case  of  shortages 
again.  Or  maybe  we  should  forget  it  and 
consider  steel-plating  instead  of  nickle- 
plating.  If  the  supply  of  nickel  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  tight,  we  may  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  futui’e. 

The  Chronicle’s  composing  room  is  a 
mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new.  There  are 
several  thirty-year-old  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  that  still  clunk  along  setting  a  few 
ads  running  at  about  one  line  per  minute. 
There  are  also  a  couple  of  Linotron  505 
cathode-ray-tube  typesetters  which  run  at 
a  rate  of  170  lines  per  minute.  About  70 
percent  of  the  Chronicle’s  display  ads  are 
set  by  photo  composition.  The  rest  are  set 
in  hot-metal.  The  hot-metal  operation 
should  be  phased  out  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

An  IBM  1130  computer  makes  decisions 
for  Chronicle  typesetters.  This  machine  is 
under  lease  from  IBM.  Could  we  take 
advantage  of  third-party  leasing  to  make 
more  profit? 

Supplies  and  chemicals  are  now  big- 
money  items  for  the  composing  room,  as 
they  are  in  the  engraving  room.  It’s  aw¬ 
fully  easy  for  we  production  men  to  lean 
on  our  friends  to  provide  these  supplies. 
Old  Joe  used  to  sell  us  Linotype  mats  and 
spacebands — now  he  sells  us  stabilization 
paper,  Itek  supplies,  border  tape  and  pas¬ 
teup  wax.  But  can  these  materials  be  pur¬ 
chased  locally — at  a  fraction  of  what  Old 
Joe  is  quoting? 

Houston  Chronicle  president,  Frank 
Warren,  had  a  vision  years  ago  of  a  mail- 
room  where  separate  sections  of  the  paper 
could  be  inserted  together,  at  speeds  ap¬ 
proaching  press  speeds.  A  mailroom  oper- 
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ation  such  as  this  could  be  used  to  im¬ 
prove  newspaper  section  arrangements — 
resulting  in  a  better  product  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  for  the  reader — and  also  re¬ 
sulting  in  more  efficient  utilization  of 
space.  Mr.  Warren’s  efforts  were  reward¬ 
ed  when  the  ANPA  and  engineers  from 
the  Sheridan  Company  developed  a  multi- 
stuffer  system  for  accomplishing  this 
high-speed  insertion.  The  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle  mailroom  has  the  pilot  installation. 
Three  inserting  machines  each  with  two 
deliveries,  can  generate  gross  output  of 
120,000  copies  per  hour.  The  first  on-line 
run  was  made  April  7.  Further  runs  are 
scheduled  for  each  Friday.  As  the  instal¬ 
lation  is  de-bugged  and  support  systems 
completed,  other  insert  days  will  be 
added.  The  goal  is  to  deliver  a  quality 
product  to  our  deliverers — in  one  piece  if 
at  all  possible.  The  output  speeds  of  our 
conveyor  lines  have  forced  us  to  speed  up 
all  of  the  mailroom.  A  Cutler  Hammer 
Traymatic  bundle  distribution  system  is 
now'  being  installed  to  carry  bundles  (un¬ 
der  computer  control)  to  delivery  trucks. 

You  are  all  experts  on  supply  problems 
in  the  mailroom.  You  have  all  performed 
miracles  in  getting  last-minute  drums  of 
tying  machine  wire  for  us.  And  we  depend 
on  you  to  find  kraft  for  bottom-wraps  that 
is  low  in  cost.  You  may  even  tell  us  we 
can  use  lower-grade  kraft  and  save. 

And  if  you  could  help  us  with  parts 
supply  inventories,  we  might  avoid  the 
expense  of  long-distance  telephone  calls 
and  air-freight  bills  in  the  event  of  break¬ 
downs. 

The  Chronicle’s  pressroom  has  36  units 
of  Goss  Mark  II  letterpiess.  We  keep  the 
room  clean.  We  have  Cutler  Hammer  D- 
Mist  equipment.  And  we  do  have  a  lot  of 
floor  scrubbing  and  wall  wiping.  Janitor’s 
supplies  you  can  help  us  with.  And  wiping 
towels.  And  cleaning  solvent.  And  parts 
inventories. 

Our  pressroom  superintendent  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  of  changing  colors  of  ink 
using  an  oil  purge  system.  This  saves 
from  $200  to  $500  per  week  in  ink  costs. 
We  generate  some  20,000  gallons  of  waste 
purge  oil  per  year  with  the  system,  how¬ 
ever.  Is  there  a  market  for  this  waste? 
Right  now,  we  have  a  trade-off  system  so 
that  it  costs  us  nothing  to  get  rid  of  it.  If 
it  has  value,  of  course,  this  means  more 
profit. 

• 

Singer  will  market 
Graphic  Systems  line 

Graphic  Systems  Inc.,  and  the  Singer 
Company  have  completed  an  agreement 
which  will  result  in  Singer’s  purchase 
from  Graphich  Systems  during  the  three 
year  period  commencing  January  1,  1973 
of  not  less  than  $10  million  in  composi¬ 
tion  equipment  for  marketing  by  the 
Singer  Graphic  Systems  division. 

Singer  retains  exclusive  world  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  rights  for  Singer’s  Photomix 
series  of  photographic  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  developed  and  manufactured  by  Gra¬ 
phic  Systems,  and  also  acquires  the  right 
to  distribute  in  defined  territories  certain 
other  non-exclusive  products  marketed  by 
Graphic  Systems. 
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SHOULDN'T  YOU  ? 


TAL-STAR 


Computer  Systems,  Inc. 


A  W  \ 


Box  T1 000  Princeton  Junction,  N.J.  08550  (609)799-1111 


Here's  a  dry  mat  that 
shows  the  greatness 
of  letterpress 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


When  a  molding  machine, 
either  roller  or  direct  pressure, 

"puts  the  squeeze”  on  a  full 
page  Certified  Newspaper  dry  mat, 
it  captures  all  the  details  of  the 
original  type  and  cuts.  That’s 
because  Certified  Newspaper  mats  are 
designed  to  bring  out  the  greatness  of 
letterpress.  They  mold  easily.  They  handle 
easily.  They’re  economical  and  speed  production.  In  short. 

Certified  Newspaper  Mats  are  “winners”  for  publishing  plants  across 
the  country.  Can  all  those  skilled  stereotypers  be  wrong.  Not  on  your 
life!  Insist  on  either  hand-pack  or  packless  Certified  Newspaper  Mats. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp^  Dept.  EP-11,  West  Groton,  Mass.  01472 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


Southam  Press  policies 
told  in  monopoly  trial 


The  president  of  Canada’s 
largest-circulation  newspaper 
group  told  the  Irving  combines 
trial  that  no  single  group  or 
individual  should  control  all 
the  papers  in  an  area. 

St.  Clair  Balfour  of  Toronto, 
president  of  Southam  Pess  Ltd., 
also  said  owners  of  newspapers 
and  broadcasting  stations 
should  not  be  involved  in  other 
lines  of  business. 

“I  don’t  think  a  critic  can  be 
an  actor  in  his  own  play,”  said 
Balfour,  testifying  in  New 
Brunswick  Supreme  Court  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  monopoly 
hearing  that  involves  all  of  the 
province’s  English-language 
dailies. 

Balfour,  on  the  stand  for  al¬ 
most  five  days,  was  the  16th 
witness  called  in  the  trial.  Jus¬ 
tice  Albany  M.  Robichaud  ad¬ 
journed  the  case  to  Moncton, 
N.B.  to  hear  more  witnesses. 

The  charges  against  the  four 
Irving  companies  were  laid  af¬ 
ter  K.  C.  Irving,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  industralist,  bought  the 
Fredericton  Gleaner,  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  fifth  English-language 
daily.  Now  living  in  Bermuda, 
he  also  controlled  Saint  John 
radio  and  television  stations. 
(E&P,  November  3). 

Early  in  the  century,  Balfour 
said,  the  Southam  proprietors 
adopted  a  policy  of  getting  out 
of  fields  other  than  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  Southam  Piess 
Ltd.  now  confined  its  operations 
to  mass  communications — 
publishing  and  printing, 
i  “Where  we  own  a  newspaper 
I  we  don’t  own  or  control  a  radio 
,  or  television  station,”  Balfour 
testified. 

He  said  Southam  turned 
down  a  chance  to  buy  a  daily  in 
I  Alberta  in  the  1960s  because  it 
was  felt  the  public  might  not 
approve.  The  company  already 
owned  three  of  the  six  in  that 
province  including  the  Journal, 
i  Edmonton’s  only  daily  paper. 

'  Improvement  in  quality 

!  He  told  of  Southam  bids  to 
i  buy  the  Fredericton  Gleaner  in 
1965-68.  They  were  rejected  by 
j  the  then  publisher,  Michael 
1  Warden. 

j  Discussing  the  trend  toward 
greater  group-ownership  of 
'  newspapers,  he  said  that  is  not 
I  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  Joining 
I  a  group  often  improved  a  paper 
by  providing  it  with  greater 
resources.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  it  “more  socially  desir¬ 
able”  if  there  w'ere  two  newspa¬ 
per  ownerships  in  an  area,  it 


was  not  a  good  idea  for  one 
group  to  own  all. 

Balfour  said  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  statement  made  by  Eric 
Wells,  former  editor  of  the 
Southam-owned  Winnipeg  Tri¬ 
bune,  that  there  has  been  “a 
steady  deterioration”  in  the 
quality  of  Canadian  papers. 

“I  think  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

He  was  asked  to  comment  on 
Wells’  declaration  that  today’s 
newspapers  are  “turned  out  by 
robots,  that  the  senior  jobs  are 
held  by  drones  .  .  .  and  a  bunch 
of  funny  little  men  whose  job  it 
is  to  put  the  lard  in  between  the 
ads.” 

‘Slandering  colleagues’ 

“I  think  Mr.  Wells  is  slander¬ 
ing  his  ex-colleagues  on  the 
Tribune  and  on  other  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  land,”  Balfour 
replied. 

Requested  to  name  some 
“good  professionals”  on  Canadi¬ 
an  dailies,  he  listed  Beland 
Honderich  and  Martin  Goodman 
of  the  Toronto  Star,  Ross  Mun- 
ro  of  the  Edmonton  Journal, 
Paddy  Sherman  of  the  Vaneou- 
ver  Province,  Frank  Swanson  of 
the  Calgary  Herald,  Ian  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  the  Medicine  Hat 
\ew8  and  Ralph  Costello  of  the 
Saint  John.  Tele  graph- Journal 
and  Times-Glohe. 

He  said  all  publishers  of  the 
13  Southam  dailies  ai'e  good 
men  although  all  are  not  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Balfour  said  Southam  w'ould 
not  be  interested  in  buying  the 
Saint  John  Telegraph-Journal 
and  the  Moncton  Times,  two 
money-losing  Irving  morning 
papers,  if  sold  separately  from 
profitable  evening  papei's  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  plants. 

He  acknowledged  that  some 
Southam  enterprises  operate  at 
a  loss. 

The  defense  put  on  record 
that  there  are  seven  cities  in 
neighboring  Maine  with  one 
daily  paper  each  and  nine  in 
New  Hampshire.  While  New 
Brunswick  has  an  average  of 
one  daily  for  every  24,000 
householders.  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  with  26,07  boasts  of 
three.  That  is  one  for  every  8,- 
691  households. 

There  was  also  testimony  that 
the  Fredericton  Gleaner  made  a 
profit  of  $160,733,  in  1971  but 
more  than  half  of  it  was  eaten 
by  losses  in  subsidiary  oper¬ 
ations. 
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"Overnight, 
a  ^4,800  A^rsatec 
printer  took  the 
bottleneck  out 
of  our  ^300,000 
cold  type 
system." 


sQ^A  riU)CLSSlNC<  MANAC'.bR 
lUt  SAN  RAFAEL 
INin.l’tNin.NT  lOURNAL 


The  bright  idea  ot  using  an 

electrostatic  printer  tor  proof¬ 
ing  cold  type  belongs  to  lerry 
Fingerlos  of  the  Independent  lounuil 
in  San  Rafael,  California. 

The  11  is  a  unique  newspaper,  a 
showpiece  that's  visited  yearly  by 
hundreds  of  newspaper  people  from 
all  over  the  world. 

Yet,  for  all  their  sophisticated 
equipment  (an  IBM  16K  1 130 
computer,  six  IBM  Selectric  Key¬ 
boards,  six  paper  tape  readers,  two 
8-level  BRl’E  punches,  a  Linotron 
.303  and  Telex  2314  disc  drive). 


their  operation  was  still  not  running 
at  peak  efficiency. 

"A  terrible  bottleneck" 

"We  had  a  terrible  bottleneck  in  the 
copy  control  area  where  changes 
and  corrections  were  made," 

Fingerlos  recalls. 

"All  copy  was  proofed  from  out¬ 
put  of  the  phototypesetter.  And 
lines  that  needed  correcting  had  to 
he  run  hack  through  the  photo¬ 
typesetter,  trimmed,  and  manually 
pasted  over  the  original. 

'This  was  a  time-consuming  task 
which  required  pulling  people  from 
other  iohs  in  the  composing  room 
to  help  make  corrections.  So  when 

1  heard  about  Versatec’s  Matrix 
printer,  I  asked  them  whether  they 
would  develop  upper  and  lower  case 
fonts  so  we  could  use  it  in  our 
puhlishing  operation  for  proofing’ 
the  copy.  And  they  did." 

"The  Matrix  printer 
paid  for  itself  in  the  first 

2  months  of  operation." 

"When  we  got  our  matrix  printer,” 
continues  Fingerlos,  "our  bottle¬ 
neck  vanished  overnight. 

"Typewritten  copy  is  proofed  on 
the  Matrix  unit  after  it  is  hyphen¬ 
ated  and  justified  by  the  computer. 
Corrections  are  made  before  the 
copy  is  sent  to  the  phototypesetter. 

"'This  eliminated  the  manual 
correction  procedure  and  enables 
us  to  meet  all  our  deadlines  at  a 
very  leisurely  pace,"  says  Fingerlos. 
"Next  to  the  phototypesetter,  the 
Matrix  printer  has  been  the  most 
important  factor  in  speeding  up  our 
operation." 

"We  considered  line 
printers  and  CRTs,  but 
we  found  them  too 
expensive  (or  noisy!)." 

"We  looked  at  interactive  CRTs 
for  proofreaders,"  Fingerlos  recounts, 
"but  they  were  all  extremely  costly. 
And  there  was  the  added  drawback 
that  copy  got  read  only  once  and 
only  one  proofreader  at  a  time 
could  use  each  CRT. 


"By  contrast,  from  the  300-hne- 
per  minute  printer,  we  can  get 
stories  into  the  hands  of  proof¬ 
readers  needed  to  do  the  job  in 
minutes,  and  all  with  just  one 
Matrix  unit." 

As  for  line  printers,  Fingerlos 
points  out  that  conventional  300 
Ll’M  impact  line  printers  with 
upper  and  lower  case  letters  begin 
at  three  times  the  S4,800  price  for 
a  Matrix  printer,  "...and  the  racket 
is  absolutely  deafening.” 

"The  Matrix  printer  is 
one  of  the  most  reliable 
pieces  of  machinery 
at  the  Independent 
Journal." 

"A  final  thing  that  really  confirms 
that  we  made  a  wise  choice  is  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  down¬ 
time  with  the  Matrix  unit.  Since 
the  writing  process  is  completely 
electronic  (except  for  the  paper 
drive  system)  there's  little  that  can 
break  down.  Compare  this  to  an 
impact  printer  with  over  3,000 
moving  parts  and  the  maintenance 
required  to  keep  it  operating. 

"We  hope  to  go  online  with  our 
wire  services  in  the  near  future, 
and  we  are  looking  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  another  Matrix 
printer  to  generate  the  hard  copy 
from  the  wire." 

So  there  you  have  it.  A  revolution 
in  cold  type,  and  we  manufacture 
the  Matrix  printer  that's  helping 
to  make  it  possible.  Our  model 
LB-llSO  printer  uses  the  Matrix 
Electrostatic  Writing  Technique 
(MEWT'")  and  can  print  a  64,  96, 
or  optional  128  character  set,  upper 
and  lower  case,  at  the  full  rated  300 
Ll’M.  And  without  making  a  sound. 
For  the  complete  front  page  story, 
write  Versatec,  Inc.,  1010()  Buhb 
Road,  Cupertino,  CA  9.3014.  Call 
(408)2,37-9900  or  TWX  910-338-0243 

HVERSATEC 
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One  American  custom 
that  has  never  changed: 
a  friendly  social  drink. 

It  takes  place  every  day  at  home  and  at  the  club.  In 
restaurants  and  resorts.  In  neighborhood  taverns  and 
friendly  pubs. 

It’s  a  rewarding  few  minutes  with  family  and  friends. 
It’s  relaxation,  companionship,  ga)d  conversation. 

In  fact,  it’s  the  kind  of  responsible  drinking  that’s 
shared  by  millions  of  people  who  enjoy  each  other —and 
themselves. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  people  in  this  country 
who  choose  to  drink,  choose  to  drink  sensibly. 

They  know  that  liquor  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
and  skillfully  made  products  in  the  world.  And  they  treat 
it  as  such.  They  know  that  when  they  use  it,  they  have  a 
responsibility  to  themselves  and  to  society.  And  that  the 
best  way  to  enjoy  it  is  to  enjoy  it  in  moderation. 

As  the  makers  and  sellers  of  distilled  spirits,  we  put 
only  the  best  things  of  the  g(X)d  earth  into  our  products. 
Happily,  most  Americans  recognize  that  we  make  those 
products  for  enjoyment,  not  for  abuse.  They  realize  they 
can’t  appreciate  the  distinctive  taste  of  liquor  if  they  go 
beyond  their  limits.  So  they’re  always  careful  not  to  exceed 
their  personal  capacities. 

To  most  people  in  this  country,  responsible  drinking 
has  always  made  sense. 

And  that’s  why  the  friendly  social  drink  is  a  custom 
that  will  never  go  out  of  style. 

If  you  choose  to  drink, drink  responsibly. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc. 
485  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Want  to  cover  more  ground? 
Sell  more  papers? 


All  around  the  country, 
newspapers  are  finding  a  way 
to  increase  coverage  without 
increasing  budgets.  Coverage 
for  the  circulation,  editorial 
and  advertising  departments. 
All  three. 

That  way  is  Wide  Area 
Telecommunications  Service. 
WATS  provides  flat,  economi¬ 
cal  rates  for  interstate  and  in¬ 
trastate  calling. 

Using  WATS,  editors  can 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  reporters  and  stringers,  for  coverage  in 
greater  depth  of  the  outlying  areas  served  by  a  paper.  The  circula¬ 
tion  staff  can  recruit  new  subscribers  from  a  wider  area.  And  the 
advertising  department  can  make  more  calls  to  develop  business 
from  out-of-city  firms. 

For  the  whole  story  on  how  flexible  modern  communications 
can  help  a  newspaper  cover  the  news,  cut  costs  and  increase  in¬ 
come,  call  your  Bell  System  Communications  Consultant. 

AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  Company. 


FDR  wrote  ‘Dear  Chief  notes 
when  the  press  annoyed  him 


When  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt  hit  hard  on  his  cipai-ette  holder  in 
Itiiiue  over  the  treatment  the  press  was 
frivinp:  him  or  his  jn’o^rams  he  often  pick- 
e<l  up  his  i)en  and  scribbled  off  a  “Dear 
Chief”  note  to  his  political  mentor, 
Joseiihus  Daniels  of  Raleigh. 

If  one  such  bit  of  correspondence  bears 
any  resemblance  to  cui'rent  affairs  it  is 
imiely  hi.storical.  Written  Sejdember  28, 
P.MO,  it  di'ojiped  a  bombshell  on  newspa¬ 
pers,  particularly  those  whose  publishers 
were  not  enthusiastic  about  FDR’s  desire 
for  a  third  term  in  the  tVhite  House. 

‘Dear  Cliief’  .  .  . 

“Pear  Chief.”  the  letter  began,  “I  know 
you  will  not  mind  if  I  say  to  you  that  the 
more  I  see  of  .American  newspapers  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  they  represent, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  personal  slant 
or  point  of  view  not  of  the  publishers,  not 
of  the  eflitors,  nor  the  public,  not  even  of 
the  advertiser,  but  of  the  fellow  who  owns 
the  i)aper. 

“The  second  observation  I  have  to  make 
is  that  when  the  owner  reaches  a  certain 
liosition  of  affluence — in  other  words,  gets 
into  the  higher  brackets  of  j)ersonal  in¬ 
come  tax,  he  begins  to  associate  with  oth¬ 
er  Americans  in  the  same  rareified  upper 
brackets.  He  decreases  his  association 
with  the  little  fellow,  he  begins  to  believe 
that  the  Hamiltonian  theory  was  correct — 
and  es))ecially  he  and  his  family  thrill 
over  their  membership  in  social  circles. 

“.Soon  the  checkbook  and  the  securities 
market  supplant  the  old  patriotism  and 
the  old  (iesires  to  purvey  stiaight  news  to 
the  public.  T>'ank  God  you  and  your  boys 
prove  that  though  it  is  an  exceptional 
case,  ownership  can  still  retain  the  old 
ideas  of  editorship. 

“.About  1.')  years  ago  T  attended  one  of 
the  famous  luncheons  in  the  French  ma¬ 
hogany  carved  sanctum  of  the  \eiv  York 
Tim  fit.  In  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  self- 
anointed  scholars,  I  had  the  feeling  of  an 
uneilucated  worm  under  the  microscope. 
Hut  the  .America  of  the  satisfied  profes- 
.sors  will  not  survive  and  the  .America  of 
you  and  me  will.  As  ever  yours  ...” 

Bins  <»f  correspondence 

Invariably,  Josephus  Daniels,  who  was 
b'DR’s  superior  in  the  Navy  Depaitment 
during  the  Wilson  Administration,  served 
as  the  catcher  for  the  President’s  p’tches 
when  he  had  some  unkind  words  to  throw 
at  the  press.  These  letters  repose  now  in 
the  bins  of  personal  correspondence  at  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  Library 
at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

.Since  being  made  available  to  public 
inspection  a  few  months  ago,  Joseph 
Emsley,  a  veteran  Poughkeepsie  newspa¬ 
perman,  local  historian  and  early  neighbor 
of  FDR’s,  has  pored  through  the  letters 
and  memos  on  a  special  assignment  for 
Editor  &  Pi'blisiikr.  It  seemed  that  the 
late  President’s  correspondence  with 


members  of  the  Fourth  Estate  would  aug¬ 
ment  and  supplement  the  great  volume  of 
material  relating  to  his  public  honeymoon 
and  feuds  with  the  Press. 

Another  “Dear  Chief”  missive  that  re¬ 
veals  a  great  deal  about  Roosevelt’s  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  newspaper  criticism  and  opposi¬ 
tion  is  one  he  sent  off  immediately  after 
his  re-election  in  1936.  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  was  the  year  the  Litei  ary  Di¬ 
gest  Poll  predicted  a  victory  for  the  Re¬ 
publican,  Alfred  M.  Landon  of  Kansas, 
and  folded  not  many  months  later. 

C.oiiiing  up  for  air 

“Dear  Chief,”  FDR  wrote,  “I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  up  for  air  after  the  baptism 
by  total  immersion  on  Tuesday  night  last. 
The  other  fellow  was  the  one  who  nearly 
drowned.  (Roo.sevelt  received  a  huge  plur¬ 
ality  ajid  carried  all  but  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  in  the  electoral  vote  column). 

“Thank  the  Lord,  it  was  not  a  close  vote 
or  even  a  gain  foi'  Biother  Landon  over 
Herbert  Hoover  in  1932.  If  Landon  had 
gotten  the  120  or  130  electoial  votes  as 
most  dispassionate  observers  thought  he 
could  get,  the  reactionary  element  would 
have  used  that  fact  everlastingly  during 
the  next  two  years. 

“We  have  all  of  us  been  leaning  over 
backward  in  taking  the  general  victory 
calmly  and  in  asserting  that  there  will  be 
no  reprisals.  Nevertheless,  the  campaign, 
as  Jim  Farley  piedicted  in  June,  was  a 
dirty  one,  but  I  am  thankful  that  the  dirt 
was  about  99  percent  on  the  Republican 
sifle,  including  of  course  the  (Father) 
Coughlin  and  Libeity  League  and  ‘Jeffer¬ 
sonian  Democrats’  outfits  all  of  them  no 
doubt  financed  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  appi  oval  of . 

“One  of  the  most  amazing  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  facts  of  the  campaign  was  the 
discrediting  not  only  of  the  Hearst  pa¬ 
lters,  the  Chicago  Ti  ibune,  the  New  York 
Heiald  Tribune,  the  Sun  and  the  Boston 
Hei'ald,  but  also  of  the  dozens  of  smaller 
papers  which  aped  the  others,  in  coloring 
every  news  story  and  crowding  their  edi¬ 
torials  with  every  known  form  of  misrep- 
reputation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  type 
of  newspaper  over  did  things  that  the  pult- 
lic  saw  through,  at  least  by  September, 
and  since  then  the  attacks  gained  votes. 

“The  same  thought  applies  to  the  attack 
on  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  campaign.  It  was  so  obvious¬ 
ly  untrue  and  unfair  that  we  were  helped. 
My  greatest  regret  of  the  campaign  was 
that  you  could  not  have  been  in  the  thick 
of  the  fray  yourself  and  I  mis.sed  you 
much.” 

Cause  of  A1  .Sniilli’s  defeat 

The  flow  of  correspondence  between 
Roosevelt  and  Daniels,  who  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rnleigh  Xewn  &  Observer, 
began  in  the  days  while  FDR  was  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York  and  was  angling  for  the 


Democratic  nomination  for  President  in 
1932.  He  had  seen  his  “Hajiiiy  Warrior” — 
.Alfred  E.  Smith — go  down  to  defeat  in 
1928. 

.An  editorial  in  the  Raleigh  N&O  in 
1930  blamed  the  New  York  World  for 
urging  A1  Smith  to  take  the  “wet”  stand. 
The  Prohibition  issue  was  a  live  one  in 
1928.  Daniels  took  the  position  that  FDR 
was  right  in  arguing  that  Congress  alone 
had  the  right  to  repeal  the  18th  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Complimenting  Daniels  on  the  editorial, 
FDR  wrote: 

“Dear  Chief:  This  is  a  wonderfully 
clear  editorial  of  yours.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  remarks  which  were  made  by  a 
gentleman  of  New  York  about  a  year  ago. 
He  said,  ‘The  .Vcic  York  World  in  its 
instability,  in  its  lack  of  jiroportion,  did 
more  to  take  votes  away  from  Alfred  E. 
Smith  than  any  and  all  efforts  of  the 
Republican  Party  combined.’ 

“The  Lord  pre.serve  us  from  some  of 
our  friends.” 

Clark  HoKell’s  note 

Another  of  FDR’s  jien  jials  in  Southern 
journalism  was  Clark  Howell,  publisher 
of  the  Aflinitd  Coimtitution.  Late  in  1931, 
Roosevelt,  at  .Albany,  received  a  letter 
from  Howell  commenting  on  the  strained 
relations  between  Roosevelt  and  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  Governor’s  office,  A1  Smith. 

Howell  referred  to  a  recent  visit  with 
Smith  in  his  office  in  the  Empire  State 
Building  during  which  he  asked  A1  what 
was  the  reason  for  his  hostility  to  FDR. 

Smith’s  reply,  according  to  Howell, 
was:  “Do  you  know,  he  (Roosevelt)  has 
never  consulted  me  about  a  damn  thing 
since  he  has  been  Governor.” 

In  a  letter  to  another  Southern  gentle¬ 
man  and  confidante,  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
President  Roosevelt  commiserated  with 
him  on  a  complaint  that  some  news  re¬ 
ports  distorted  his  te.stimony  before  a 
Senate  committee. 

“Deal-  Bernie,”  FDR  wrote,  “I  appreci¬ 
ated  your  message  sent  to  me  in  relation 
to  the  way  the  newspapers  misrepre.sented 
your  testimony.  But  I  hope  that  this  ex¬ 
perience  of  yours  will  enable  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  little  lietter  the  kind  of  misrep¬ 
resentation — unfortunately  deliberate — to 
which  I  am  subjected  almost  every  day. 
These  are  not  only  on  larger  matters  but 
are  carried  to  the  dirty  little  digs,  such  as 
friend  (Arthur)  Krock  uses  so  often.” 

A  postscript  noted  that  the  President 
had  read  only  the  headlines  on  the  stories 
about  Baruch’s  testimony. 

(To  be  continued) 


Divorce  settlement 

.An  out-of-court  settlement  in  excess  of 
$1,200,000  was  made  by  Bailey  K. 
Howard,  former  publisher  of  the  Chirngo 
SinmTimes  and  Chicago  Daily  Xeivs,  when 
a  divorce  was  granted  to  Mrs.  Howard  on 
the  ground  of  de.sertion.  Howard,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  and  the  former 
Frankie  Louise  Canady  were  married 
November  4,  1949.  They  had  been  separat¬ 
ed  since  July  1,  1963. 
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ANDREW  JACKSON  WOULDN’T 
HAVE  BELIEVED  IT  .  .  . 

The  once  plush  hotel  bearing  Jackson’s  proud  name  goes 
down  in  a  mighty  implosion  making  way  for  progress  in 
downtown  Nashville. 

How  is  business  in  Nashville — we  would  have  to  say''boom- 
ing!” 

Home  offices  for  several  large  insurance  companies,  and 
a  strong  investment  and  banking  center,  Nashville  is  known 
as  the  “Wall  Street  of  the  South.’’ 

As  of  September  30  this  year,  seven  banks  have  bolted 
over  the  $2  billion  mark,  increasing  by  almost  $500  million 
during  the  past  12  months.  Total  assets  of  seven  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  associations  has  reached  the  $400  million 
mark. 

Our  pre-eminence  in  commercial  and  investment  banking, 
insurance  and  educational  endowment  has  created  one  of 
the  largest  pools  of  capital  and  financial  expertise  in  the 
entire  south. 

Our  two  newspapers  deliver  this  affluent  market  area  bring¬ 
ing  maximum  results  to  our  advertisers. 


Growth  of  Nashville,  Davidson 
County  bank  assets 

1942  —  260,696,384.70 
1952  —  526,698,342.40 
1962  —  910,242,115.71 
1972—  2  BILLION 


NASHVILLE 
“the  Wall  Street 
of  the  South” 


The  TENNESSEAN 


STATE  AHRACTS  INDUSTRIES 
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Frank  Daniels  Jr. 

{Continued  from  page  11) 
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either  AP  or  UPI — it’s  a  natural  hook-up. 
We  have  a  long  history  of  working  togeth¬ 
er  on  production  and  newsprint  problems. 
Our  regional  growth  problems  can  be  han¬ 
dled  cooperatively  in  the  same  way.  We 
can  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  each 
other  if  we  will  emphasize  this,  if  we  will 
look  out  for  such  stories  and  capitalize  on 
their  use.” 

Daniels  became  publisher  in  1971,  when 
his  father  was  named  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  had  alieady  spent  a  lot  of  time 
not  being  a  lawyer. 

S40  a  week  as  a  printer 

After  his  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  in  lO.I.S  (as  a 
history  major),  he  was  employed  as  an 
ajiprentice  printer  in  the  N&O  composing 
room.  “I  was  a  graduate  of  UNC  and  was 
paid  $40  a  week,”  he  recalled.  “And  I  was 
paid  more  than  I  was  worth,  too.” 

After  service  as  an  Air  Force  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  Japan,  he  got  a  job  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  but  before  he  could  re¬ 
port  there  his  family  called  him  home. 
The  company  had  acquired  the  Raleigh 
Times  and  wanted  his  services. 

(The  News  and  Observer,  circulation 
140,000  daily  and  160,000  Sunday,  is  a 
jiaper  of  statewide  government  and  politi¬ 
cal  readership  with  a  primary  circulation 
area  ranging  from  Raleigh  to  the  sea.  The 
Raleigh  Times,  circulation  .34,000,  primar¬ 
ily  .serves  Raleigh  and  Wake  County.) 

Back  in  Raleigh,  Daniels  sold  retail  and 
national  advertising,  then  was  credit  man¬ 
ager  and  then  became  business  manager 
of  the  News  and  Observer  Publishing 
Co.  in  1960.  He  was  named  general  man¬ 
ager  in  March  1970  and  executive  vice- 
president  and  co-publisher  in  November 
that  year. 


He  married  the  former  Julia  Jones  of 
Raleigh  and  New  Bern,  N.  C.,  in  1954. 
They  have  two  children,  Frank  Daniels 
III  (who,  at  16,  also  does  not  want  to  be  a 
newspaper  publisher),  and  Julia  Graham 
Daniels,  14. 

.4clive  in  civic  affairs 

Daniels,  expectedly,  has  held  many  civic 
and  professional  posts  (he  was  the  Jay- 
cees’  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Year 
in  1963)  among  them:  president  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  chairman  of  the  United 
Fund  campaign,  a  deacon  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  membership  on  the 
Raleigh-Durham  Airport  Authority. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  He  is  a  past-president  of  the 
Eastern  Noith  Carolina  Press  As.sociation 
and  was  on  the  SNPA  board  1966-70.  The 
fir.st  SNPA  meeting  he  attended  was  20 
years  ago,  in  1952,  w'hen  he  was  a  law 
school  student  and  his  father,  Frank  A. 
Daniels,  Sr.,  was  SNPA  president. 

Daniels  thinks  too  much  is  made  of  the 
“credibility  gap.”  He  .said:  “There’s  al¬ 
ways  been  a  credibility  gap.  What  I  think 
we  should  be  talking  about  is  the  constant 
desire  (by  government)  to  cut  down  on 
the  people’s  right  to  know. 

“Newspapers  have  no  more  rights  than 
the  general  imblic  but  the  general  public 
is  frequently  not  in  a  position  to  exercise 
those  rights.  That’s  all  we’re  doing.” 

The  Raleigh  pajjers  have  borne  down 
heavily  this  election  year  in  a  series  of 
investigative  stories  involving  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  state  government  and,  specifical¬ 
ly,  the  governor’s  office. 

At  a  recent  public  meeting,  N.  C.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Robert  W.  Scott  saw  Daniels  in  the 
audience  and  interrupted  his  speech  to 
tell  the  crowd  he  thinks  the  newsprint  on 
which  the  News  and  Observer  is  publi.sbed 
should  be  designed  to  self-destruct. 

Daniels  thinks  public  officials  tend  to 
over-react  to  newspaper  probes.  “All  the 
governors  I  know  have  been  good  gover¬ 
nors.  Every  one  of  them  I’ve  seen  has 


rendered  great  service  to  this  state.  What 
they  don’t  understand  is  that  newspapers 
should  be  in  conflict  with  government. 
That  is  a  major  jtart  of  our  function.” 

When  Jo.sephus  Daniels  died  he  left  a 
message  in  his  will  for  those  who  served 
his  newspaper  after  him.  The  paragraph 
appears  daily  on  The  N&O’s  masthead.  It 
says : 

“I  advise  and  enjoin  those  who  direct 
the  paper  in  the  tomorrows  never  to  advo¬ 
cate  any  cause  for  per.sonal  profit  or  pre¬ 
ferment.  I  would  wish  it  always  to  be  ‘the 
tocsin’  and  devote  itself  to  the  policies  of 
equality  and  justice  to  the  underprivi¬ 
leged.  If  the  paper  should  at  any  time  be 
the  voice  of  .self-interest  or  become  the 
spokesman  of  privilege  or  selfishness,  it 
would  be  untrue  to  its  hi.story.” 

Josephus  Daniels  has  been  dead  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century.  But  the  paper  is 
still  read — and  still  cussed — acioss  North 
Carolina,  still  called  “The  Nuisance  and 
Disturber,”  and  still  occasionally  makes 
governoi’s  angry  enough  to  refuse  to 
shake  hands  with  its  publisher  in  public. 

That’s  pretty  much  as  it  should  be, 
Frank  Daniels  Jr.  says.  “The  trouble  is 
people  don’t  much  like  to  hear  the  truth 
and  they  hate  even  worse  to  see  it  in  a 
newspaper. 

“I  heard  a  quote  somewhere  the  other 
day  that  I  believe:  ‘There’s  always  a 
short  supply  of  truth,  but  the  supply  al¬ 
ways  exceeds  the  demand.’  ” 

• 

Jay  Harris  is  editor; 

C.  A.  Guy  retires 

The  promotion  of  Jay  Harris,  newsman 
and  executive  for  34  years,  to  the  post  of 
editor  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalan¬ 
che-Journal  was  announced  by  Robert  R. 
Norris,  general  manager. 

Harris,  54,  started  with  the  newspaper 
as  a  sports  reporter  and  moved  up 
through  the  ranks  to  executive  editor  for 
both  morning  and  afternoon  editions. 


Marian  Karpen 


the  former  WWD  Paris  Fashion  Editor 
who  coined  “Daddy  0”  and  “Jackie  0” 


.  the  now  photo-journalist  who  focuses 
on  fashion-ating  people  in 


cu  Leu  rruodji... 


Charles  Armor  Guy,  who  began  his 
career  as  a  Lubbock  newspaperman  more 
than  48  years  ago,  retired  (October,  27) 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Avalanche- 
Journal. 

His  newspaper  career  spanned  54 
years,  dating  back  to  his  high  school  days 
when  he  worked  in  the  sports  department 
of  the  Tulsa  Democrat,  now  the  Tribune, 
and  the  Tulsa  World. 

Guy  w’as  a  director  and  vicepresident 
of  the  El  Paso  Times  until  sale  of  the 
paper  earlier  this  year  to  the  Gannett 
Company. 

His  son,  Dorrance  H.  Guy,  is  executive 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  Times,  and  another 
son,  George  M.  Guy,  works  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department  of  the  A-J. 
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Makeup  of  comic  pages 
discussed  in  symposium 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Editors  should  regjard  comics  pages  as  a 
family  entertainment  center. 

Comics  shouldn’t  be  treated  like  some 
silly  aunt  who  is  kept  hidden  away  in  an 
upper  story  room. 

"Too  often  comics  are  lined  up  like  teeth 
on  a  comb. 

Straight  news  shouldn’t  appear  on  com¬ 
ics  pages  because  it  doesn’t  belong  there. 

Comics  pages  should  never  be  a 
catchall,  such  as  running  a  medical 
column  to  fill  space. 

Those  observations  were  highlights  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council’s  first 
meeting  outside  New  York  City  (Novem¬ 
ber  2). 

Another  focal  point  of  the  one-day  pro¬ 
ceedings  held  near  St.  Charles  II.,  Chica¬ 
go  suburb,  was  presentation  of  a  one-man 
survey  by  the  chairman,  Robert  Lu- 
beck,  Detroit  News,  which  sought  atti¬ 
tudes  of  syndicates,  cartoonists  and  edi¬ 
tors  on  various  aspects  of  the  feature 
business. 

55  percent  of  those  sampled — 65  council 
members  selected  for  the  number  of  years 
they’ve  been  in  the  business  and  other 
factors,  and  15  picked  at  random — are 
editors,  26  percent  cartoonists  and  19  syn¬ 
dicate  representatives. 

69  percent  believed  the  quality  of  com¬ 
ics  in  the  last  few  years  has  improved,  26 
percent  believed  there  has  been  no 
change,  and  5  percent  thought  quality  had 
deteriorated. 

Andy  C.app  best  lately 

To  a  question:  “What  has  been  the  best 
new  comic  introduced  in  the  past  10 
years?’’  29  percent  said  Andy  Capp,  26 
the  Wizard  of  Oz,  and  21  Doonesbury. 
Mary  Perkins  with  one  mention  was  the 
only  continuity  strip  named  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

The  worst,  with  11  percent,  is  Sesame 
Street.  One  respondent  said:  “There  have 
been  so  many  dogs.  This  is  like  asking 
w'hat’s  been  the  worst  football  team  in  the 
last  10  years.” 

76  percent  were  against  rotating  comics 
daily  or  weekly  as  to  position  on  a  given 
page  and  53  percent  said  with  exception 
of  the  front  page,  the  comics  page  is  the 
most  widely  read. 

47  percent  thought  readers  don’t  take 
comics  as  seriously  as  they  used  to;  32 
percent  thought  the  opposite. 

53  percent  take  polls  to  determine  the 
popularity  of  strips,  3  percent  continuing, 
5  percent  every  six  months  and  16  percent 
annually.  24  percent  attached  importance 
to  the  polls,  26  percent  said  there  was 
some  value. 

Although  these  questions  were  asked  of 
everyone — syndicates,  artists  and  editors 
— nearly  all  the  responses  were  from  edi¬ 
tors: 

In  a  continuing  strip,  the  areas  most 
objectionable  were  explicit  sex,  racial 
slurs,  implied  and  explicit  obscenity  and 
rape. 


One  respondent  thought  a  continuity 
strip  should  “almost”  be  allowed  as  much 
freedom  to  deal  responsibly  with  problems 
as  other  parts  of  the  newspaper.  “Since 
more  children  than  adults  read  the  com¬ 
ics,  the  material  should  not  be  in  advance 
of  their  ability  to  handle  emotionally  or 
mentally,”  the  respondent  wrote. 

Most  editors  (52  percent)  buy  one  or 
two  strips  per  year,  29  percent  buy  three 
or  four  and  10  percent  purchase  five  or 
more.  57  percent  choose  a  strip  because  it 
fills  a  need  and  81  percent  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  buy  a  humor  panel  or  strip.  One 
said  in  this  respect  that  “continuities  are 
dying”  and  another  remarked:  “Tv  has 
killed  heavy  continuity.” 

81  percent  reported  at  least  some  re¬ 
designing  of  comics  pages  within  the  past 
five  years.  Most  favored  holding  comics  to  i 
complete  pages.  The  majority  of  editors  I 
prefer  that  a  comic  feature  stand  on  its  I 
own  obvious  merits,  without  explanations  j 
or  backgrounds  from  salesmen.  ! 

In  questions  for  cartoonists  only  80  per-  i 
cent  felt  that  syndicates  don’t  try  to  con-  | 
trol  or  restrict  unreasonably  creative  in¬ 
ventiveness. 

Syndicates,  70  percent  said,  don’t  keep  i 
artists  well  informed  as  to  readership  ; 
trends,  editorial  comments,  etc.  i 

“What  is  w'rong  with  people  is  what 
was  wrong  with  the  comics,”  said  Chester 
(Dick  Tracy)  Gould.  He  emphasized  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  spot  comic  features 
across  from  the  obituaries  or  next  to  the 
w'ant  ads. 

“The  multi-panel  comic  strip  is  still  the 
sole  property  of  newspapers,”  Gould  said, 
“but  too  many  editors  put  them  in  the 
basement.” 

Gould  said  too  many  papers  are  imita¬ 
ting  tv  and  “fighting  tv  with  the  tools 
handed  them  by  the  electronics  medium.” 
He  urged  that  more  newspapers  revert  to 
{Continued  on  page  91) 

• 

New  strip  is  based 
on  country  music 

Country  music  comes  to  the  comic  page 
with  “Super  Star”,  a  new  strip  offered  by 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

The  strip  is  produced  in  the  capital  of 
country  music,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Creator  John  McCampbell  is  a  cartoonist 
who  knows  personally  many  of  the  stars 
of  country  music. 

“Super  Star”  is  Elmo  Thud,  a  country- 
w’estern  singer,  guitar-player  and  re¬ 
cording  artist  who  travels  all  over  the 
country  and  has  his  own  tv  show.  The 
strip  also  features  a  wacky  female  disk 
jockey,  a  sponsor  who  is  always  drunk,  a 
crafty  politician,  and  the  strangest 
weatherman  on  television. 

McCampbell  first  drew  the  strip  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean. 
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JEAN  ADAMS'  "Teen  Forum"  col¬ 
umn  has  the  answers  to  the  questions 
that  puzzle  our  youth. ..and  her 
"Total  Woman"  column  provides  the 
guidance  for  the  mature  who  want 
to  keep  up-to-the-minute  on  eti¬ 
quette,  fashions,  beauty  and  people 
relationships. 

Jean  Adams  has  broken  the  teen 
barrier!  Her  bulging  mailbags 
confirm  that  our  teen-age  boys 
and  girls  have  found  an  under¬ 
standing  and  considerate  ear. 

FBAM!  FEARLESS! 
imBMATIVE! 

Send  for  samples  today 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  .  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


that  would  compel  every  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  WHIPPLE 
AND  BORTH’S  hilarious  daily 
panel . . . 


WARREN  WHIPPLE 
avid  FRANK  DORTH 


Reflections  of  life  in  the  home, 
in  the  office,  in  the  super¬ 
market,  in  the  neighborhood 
or  wherever,  this  really  funny 
cartoon  puts  every  reader  at 
one  time  or  another  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  he  has  experienced— and 
relishes! 


Sundays,  too ...  in  camera-ready  copy 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
_ (212)  682  3020 _ 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Heber  Taylor 

SHARP  CITIZEN 


If  you  started  a  tabloid  weekly  newspa- 
I)er  in  a  town  of  about  700  population, 
how  much  circulation  would  you  expect  to 
have  in  10  months? 

Whatever  answer  you  give  is  probably 
not  as  large  as  that  claimed  by  editor- 
publisher  Joseph  H.  Weston  of  Cave  City, 
Arkansas.  He  pegs  the  paid  circulation  of 
his  Sharp  Citizen  at  17,000. 

Weston,  who  at  61  calls  himself  “a  hill- 
hilly  editoi’,”  i)ublished  his  first  issue  on 
January  13,  1972.  In  an  interview  recently 
he  said  the  Citizen  had  reached  17,000  and 
was  growing  at  a  fast  clip.  He  said  that 
he  has  subsciibers  in  every  state,  espe¬ 
cially  among  “exiles”  from  Arkansas. 

The  Citizen  is  a  controversial  newspa¬ 
per  and  its  editor  is  a  controversial 
figure.  You  can’t  get  17,000  people  to  buy 
your  pai)er  if  you  report  4-H  Club  and 
other  rural  news,  which  was  an  early 
jtui  pose  of  the  paper,  Weston  said. 

Rut  you  can  get  readers  in  a  hurry  if 
you  “fight  against  dope,  against  killer  po¬ 
lice,  against  corrupt  .judges  and  thieving 
sheriffs” — to  use  Weston’s  words  in  a  re¬ 
cent  headline. 

Weston  never  leaves  his  readers  in 
doubt  as  to  who  the  culprits  are.  He  names 
names  and  spells  out  misdeeds. 

When  asked  if  he  verified  all  the  stories 
that  go  into  the  Citizen,  Weston  replied 
affirmatively.  He  added  that  he  never 
checks  them  out  with  the  authorities,  but 
uses  a  “grass-roots”  verification.  That  is, 
he  talks  to  other  people  about  the  story. 
To  go  to  the  person  being  attacked  would 
be  going  over  the  heads  of  his  contribu¬ 
tors  and  not  giving  them  credit  for  telling 
the  truth,  he  said. 

Cave  City  is  located  in  North  Arkan¬ 


sas,  and  officials  from  that  area  and 
southern  Missouri  have  been  the  main 
targets  for  the  Citizen.  Recently,  VV'eston 
has  branched  out  to  attack  the  police  and 
a  city  judge  in  Derby,  Kansas. 

Weston  wrote:  “The  Sharp  Citizen  can 
help  clean  up  Derby,  just  as  it  is  cleaning 
up  so  many  other  areas  and  is  helping  the 
peojde  to  reassert  the  rights  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  rule  their  own  affairs  in  honesty 
and  decency.” 

That  quote  indicates  the  way  Weston 
looks  at  his  paper’s  main  mission.  .Another 
view  emerged  from  a  recent  story  in  the 
Arknnuas  Gazette.  It  said  that  Weston 
was  taking  “pot  shots  in  his  highly  edito¬ 
rialized  news  columns  at  officials  and  per¬ 
sons  at  all  levels  .  .  .” 

Some  of  the  officials  under  siege  by  the 
Citizen  feel  that  they  have  been  libeled  by 
Weston.  A  Sharp  County  deputy  sheriff 
has  initiated  legal  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  his  dead  father  and  himself.  A  date  for 
the  criminal  libel  trial  has  not  been  set. 

Wont  into  exile 

Weston  dodged  the  authorities  who 
were  looking  for  him  and  edited  his  paper 
“in  exile”  for  several  issues.  He  was 
found  in  Sheridan,  not  far  from  Little 
Rock,  where  the  paper  is  printed.  He  was 
jailed  briefly  until  he  could  raise  bail.  He 
feels  that  the  case  is  “an  effort  to  run  me 
out  of  business.” 

In  a  recent  address  to  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at 
Little  Rock,  Weston  called  the  press  “our 
only  protection  against  tyranny”  and  said 
that  its  freedom  must  be  protected  at  all 
costs. 

Weston  grew  up  in  Little  Rock  and  was 
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Joseph  H.  Weston 


a  carrier  for  the  Arkansas  Democrat  at 
10.  At  14,  he  did  some  reporting  for  the 
Daily  News  in  Little  Rock.  When  that  pa¬ 
per  failed  a  few  months  later,  he  joined 
the  Democrat  as  a  reporter. 

He  says  that  the  only  years  outside 
journalism  since  then  were  five  years  in 
the  service  and  10  years  of  illness.  He 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  Chicago,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Be¬ 
sides  working  on  newspapers,  he  has 
worked  on  telephone  directory  yellow 
pages,  written  a  best-selling  paperback, 
and  worked  briefly  for  National  Geo¬ 
graphic, 

Weston  said  that  his  book.  These  Amaz¬ 
ing  Mormons,  sold  about  a  million  copies 
at  $1  a  copy.  He  is  a  Mormon  and  at  one 
time  was  a  high  priest  in  that  church. 

He  became  ill  and  came  back  to  Arkan¬ 
sas  to  die  11  years  ago,  he  said.  Doctors 
didn’t  know  what  was  wrong  with  him, 
but  eventually  discovered  that  he  had  dia¬ 
betes. 

After  spending  10  years  in  “limbo,”  he 
felt  stiong  enough  early  this  year  to  re¬ 
enter  journalism.  An  awareness  of  the 
press’  additional  power  and  a  vow  to  God 
“to  make  this  country  the  democracy  it 
should  be”  seem  to  have  made  him  a  “no- 
holds-barred”  type  of  fighting  editor. 

Add  to  those  forces  his  life-long  inter¬ 
est  in  “reporting  the  underdog”  and  his 
feeling  that  Sharp  County  officials  tried 
to  dry  up  his  news  sources  and  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  first,  and  you  have  his  ra¬ 
tionale  for  fighting. 

• 

3  weeklies  win  prizes 
for  stories  on  ecology 

A  series  of  articles  dealing  with  local 
environmental  problems  has  won  the 
Maquoketa  (Iowa)  Community  Press  first 
prize  in  the  1972  Environmental  Writing 
Contest  for  Weekly  Newspapers  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Oil  Company,  The 
top  prize  was  $250. 

Second  prize  ($150)  went  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspaper  Group  in  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.M.  (Mark  Acuff,  editor).  The 
'Toledo  (Ohio)  Union  Journal  (Bernard 
Stern,  editor)  took  third  prize  of  $100. 

• 

Sunday  papers  free 

Genovese  Drug  Store  in  suburban 
Bloomfield,  Conn,  offers  a  Hartford 
Courant  or  Hartford  Times  free  with  a 
purchase  of  $1  or  more  on  Sundays.  The 
Courant  costs  30  cents,  the  Times  20 
cents. 
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Comic  pages 

{Continued  from  page  89) 


being  vitriolic.  “There  should  be  a  striv¬ 
ing  to  be  hated  more — that’s  what  news¬ 
papers  are  all  about.” 

George  Lockwood,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
said  there  are  doubts  among  editors  and 
executives  of  the  Journal  about  the  future 
of  the  features  and  comics  part  of  the 
business. 

He  said  his  children — six  through  15 — 
are  not  “turned  on”  by  the  comics  and  he 
was  sure  this  is  true  of  other  children  in 
that  age  bracket.  Also,  surveys  have 
shown  that  people  18  through  .35  aie  not 
“hooked”  on  comics. 

Tom  Peoples,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  believed  comics  pages  should 
include  puzzles,  a  question  corner  and  oth¬ 
er  features,  but  a  doctor’s  column  doesn’t 
belong.  He  decried  the  jamming  together 
of  strips  in  four-column  sj)ace. 

Willard  Colston,  New  York  News- 


Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate,  has  found 
that  teen-age  gilds  constitute  a  large  com- 
ics-reading  audience,  but  there  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  among  young  adults.  He  urged  that 
continuity  strips  not  be  chopped,  remark¬ 
ing:  “People  over  55  have  been  with  you  a 
long  time  and  may  he  your  most  impor¬ 
tant  audience  segment.” 

• 

Frank  Mayborn  endows 
U  of  Texas  scholarship 

A  journalism  scholarship  in  memory  of 
Ward  C.  Maylwrn,  Texas  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  founder  of  20  newspapers  in 
nine  states,  has  been  established  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  An  endowment  of 
$10,000  to  support  the  scholarship  is  being 
established  by  Mayborn’s  son,  Frank  W. 
Mayborn,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Temple  Daily  Telegram  and  president  of 
the  Sherman  Democrat,  Killeeji  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  Taylor  Daily  Press  and  KCEN-TV, 
Temple-Waco. 


HeiskelVs  100th 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Heiskell  whether  the  Gazette,  which 
seemed  to  be  Democratic  in  every  pres¬ 
idential  race,  had  ever  gone  another  way. 
Ashmore  said  Heiskell  replied,  “I  don’t 
like  to  talk  about  this,  but  the  fact  is  we 
went  Whig  twice.” 

Endorsed  McGovern 

The  Gazette  this  year  endorsed  Senator 
George  S.  McGovern  of  South  Dakota,  a 
Democrat,  whose  birthday  message  to  Hei¬ 
skell  said,  “One  hundred  years  of  seiwice 
to  your  community  is  a  record  achieved  by 
few  and  to  be  admired  by  many.” 

The  Arkansas  Democrat,  the  Gazette’s 
competitor,  reprinted  the  front  page  of 
January  6,  1913,  reporting  Heiskell’s  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  United  States  Senate  to 
succeed  Senator  Jess  Davis.  Heiskell  got 
to  serve  only  22  days. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

COMIC  STRIPS  j 

SCIENCEl  MEDICINE 

1 

2  COMIC  STRIPS,  3  panel  cartoons,  j 
crossword  puzzle.  4  s.amples  of  each.  I 
.'^i  nd  $2.  Pat  Anderson  Features,  3230 
Ridueland  Ave.,  Macon.  Ga.  31704. 

NEW  YORK  BASED  Science  writer 
with  PhD  in  experimental  and  phys- 
iolojrical  psychology  will  supply  iij* 
to  3-per-week,  350-450-wor(l  lively  sci* 
once  articles.  Emphasis  on  important 
fliscoveries  in  science/medicine  and  de¬ 
velopments  affecting  readers  personally. 
Some  tailoring  to  your  needs.  Samples. 
Box  1405,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

DOGS  &  PETS 

OVER  28,000,000  DOG  OWNERS.  2 
f»ilIion  dollar  annual  market.  Estab- 
lisheii  Dopr  Column,  now  in  81  news¬ 
papers.  will  increase  circulation,  hypo 

TV  EDITORIAL 

reader  interest,  sell  ads,  promote 
will.  Samples.  Kanine  Korner,  1154 
North  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif. 
*0029. 

IF  YOU  ARE  PRESENTLY  usinc 
some  kind  of  TV  programminK,  our 
TV  editorial  service  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you.  We  offer  a  complete  TV 
e<litorial  service  with  photos,  editorial 
features,  program  hitthliKhts,  color 

EDI  TORI  iC  CARTOOAS 

separations  and  customized  TV  listings 
for  your  area.  All  material  is  justified 

IzOCAL  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
drawn  as  specified.  Printetl  sample  on 
request.  Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lications.  Inc.,  2112  McKinney  Av., 
Dallas,  Texas  75201. 

TV  LOG 

FOREIGN 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week¬ 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high- 
1  ghts.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes.  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  I./Ogs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OR  COPY  OUT 
OF  I.ONPON?  Resident  American  cor¬ 
respondent  can  fill  your  urttent  needs 
via  mail  or  telex.  Write  to:  Editori.ol, 
9  Bow  Lane,  E.C.  4,  London,  U.K.  or 
cahle  EDIT. 

f/l/MO/? 

1  "GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
j  funniest  Kai.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinKin^:  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla.— 
33101. 

IF  YOU  NEED  A  QUALITY  TV  maga¬ 
zine  supplement  let  us  show  you  ours. 
We  offer  a  bound  by  10^»  quality 

TV  magazine  customized  for  your 
newspaper.  We  take  care  of  all  the 
editorial  features.  TV  li.stings,  printing 
an«l  guarantee  a  profit  l>efore  publica¬ 
tion.  For  further  details  write  Tel* 
Aire  Publications,  Inc.,  2112  McKinney 
Av.,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 
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ANNOUNCEME>TS 
^V^ESS  OPPORTL'MTIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'newspapers^or^ale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^COMPOSING^ROOM^ 


EXHIBIT  SPACE  now  available  for 
your  sales  promotion  at  bit?  Mid-At¬ 
lantic  Newspaiier  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  sponsorship  covering  six  states 
anil  I).C.,  March  8-10  in  Washington 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.C.  Contact 
Kolart  E.  Trea,  PNPA.  iTlT  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg  Pa  17109.  Telephone 
collect:  (717  I  1134-4067. 


DEE  BILLS 


TRADE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  time 
or  space,  or  prwluct,  or  service,  or 
investment  letter  stock  for  whole  life 
insurance.  No  cash/full  trade.  We  pay 
premiums  for  four  years.  Minimum 
policy  $100,000.  Details;  Full  Circle 
Marketing,  Box  2527,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaiier  Service  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
12128,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


NEWSPAPER  RR(JKERS 


Negotiations  for  8ales»  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWT^  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it*8  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


BILL  MATTHEAV  COMPANY 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time:  (813)  733-80.53  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


SYD  S.  GOtTLD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers** 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.' 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
m.Tgazines;  appraisals.  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.--01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


SMALL  TOWN  WEEKLY  provides 
good  income  for  man-wife  team,  in 
British  Columbia  fishing,  hunting  |>ara- 
dise.  Box  1699.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  PENNSYLVANIA 
weekly  with  complete  plant  serving 
pr<»s|>erous  area  in  one  of  the  more 
attractive  sections  of  the  state.  Asking 
$115,000,  terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
National  Press  Bhlg.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

TWO  WEEKLIES,  Saginaw.  Michigan.  | 
Gross  approaching  100. <>00.  Owner  has 
other  interests.  Will  consider  working 
partner.  Details  available  on  re<iuest. 
Phone  (517)  777-5420. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  exclusive  week¬ 
ly,  near-new  3-unit  offset  press.  Comi>- 
ugraphic.  isolate<l.  county  seat,  $40,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Cal.  92806, 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio,  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton,  III.  60187 


;  WASHINGTON  STATE- Bright,  pro- 
j  fitable.  growing  weekly,  captive  shop- 
1  l»er.  gross  $60M  plus,  letterpress  and 
offset  eijuipped,  sell  $59M.  health.  Box 
1404.  Editor  &,  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  OFFSET  DAILY,  gross 
$237,000,  complete  plant,  3-unit  web, 

I  Compugraphic,  growth  area,  60,000 
people  in  county,  only  daily,  $360,000, 

;  down. 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  GROUP  (3  pa- 
I  pers)  gross  $267,000,  price  $300,000, 
includes  3  buildings,  receivables.  2-unit 
:  web,  29^7  down,  terms. 

MIDWEST  DAILY.  4  days  a  week  ofT- 
i  set,  population  5,000,  priced  at  annual 
'  gross  of  $70,000,  terms. 

I  SOUTHERN  MICHIGAN  WEEKLIES, 
j  offset,  gross  $95,000,  communities 
I  growing.  Price  $95,000,  $25,000  down. 
SPECIALIZED  DAILY,  Zone  4.  pro¬ 
jected  gross  $1.9  million,  priced  $213 
million,  only  $250,000  down,  terms, 
profitable.  Contact  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.  66801. 


i  ESTARLI.'^HBD  PENNSYLVANIA  off- 
1  set  weekly.  Gross  $60,000,  lietter  po- 
I  tential.  Sell  for  less  than  gross.  Down- 
town  income  property  include<l.  Box 
;  1674.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Fast-growing  weekly  in 
I  “Golden  Strip"  lietween  Chicago  and 
■  Tole<lo.  New  publisher-owner  of  one 
I  year  states;  “Tremendous  potential! 
j  But  I’m  not  cut  out  for  the  newspaper 
I  business."  Headquartered  in  small 
town,  also  serves  several  smaller  near- 
•  by  towns.  Many  untap|>ed  subscrib^Ts, 
advertisers.  Ideal  for  young,  enthu- 
I  siastic  husband-wife  team.  $110M.  Box 
1626,  £4litor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Ftx>thills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo,  80401. 
(303)  270-6345 


I  MOUNTAIN  STATE  daily,  new  2-unit 
offset  press,  photocomposing  mach’ne, 
I  growing  area,  scenic  sportsman’s  par- 
I  adise,  $90,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


GOING  WEEKLY  or  small  chain: 
about  $100  thousand  gross:  Zone  3 
or  4.  coastal  preferred;  Father-son 
publishing  team  with  expertise  and 
financing:  scrupulous  regard  for  own¬ 
er  confidence  and  status  of  present 
employes.  Box  1686,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  Journalism  professional  de¬ 
sires  working,  part-ownership  OR  out¬ 
right  purchase  of  weekly  newspaiier. 
Box  1665,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

PLAN  NOW  on  attending  1973  Mid- 
Atlantic  NewspaiH'r  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference.  March  8-10,  Washington  Hil¬ 
ton.  Washington.  D.C.  Biggest,  best 
regional  conference  of  its  kind.  For 
registration  details:  PNPA  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17109.  Tele¬ 
phone  (717)  234-4067. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  with  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  wants  $150M  class  offset 
weekly  or  shopi>er.  All  areas  considered. 
Write  Box  1663.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.— 35902 
Ph :  (205)  546-3356 


MACHINEKY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSI?^^ 


JUSTOWKITER  SET  with  8  pt. 
Newstext  and  10  pt.  Bt>okty|>e.  Good 
condition,  Friden  serviced.  $1,800  for 
set  and  tables.  Neal  Ca<lieu,  Richmond  | 
County  Journal.  Rockingham,  N.C.  ! 
Phone  (919)  997-3111. 

TWO  200-A  PHOTONS.  3  discs,  with 
many  spare  parts.  May  l>e  seen  run¬ 
ning  on  our  floor.  Contact:  Bill  Miller 
at  (302)  674-3600,  ext.  55  or  c/o  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News,  P.O.  Box  737,  Dover,  1 
Del.  19901  and  make  an  offer.  ! 

! 

J USTO WUri’ERS,  rebuilt  by  Friilen  j 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  o( 
type  styles.  Flexowriters  -Input  units  ' 
for  computers,  FIIN  Business  Pioducts,  i 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  | 
080;;4  (AC  609)  428-3223  [ 


5’c4d^WAXER 


FOR 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Smoothly  woxos  proofs,  nowsprint,  over 
toys  &  film.  No  wavy  ridgos.  dry  oreot, 
wax  001#  Qt  odgot  or  wax  bloodthrough. 
Cloon  printing.  Procticot.  Convoniont. 

Calibrated  dial  coating  control  Accurate  cali¬ 
brated  thermostat 


Mae/uite  G)  ,  9n£. 


Boston  Pott  Rood 
CLINTON,  CONN.  06413 
Tolophono:  (303)  669-6000 


ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately— 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  standard  ;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  S  and  10  pt.  ;  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large 
waxer  p\v  752  model;  .Arkav  K  186 
Print  Dryer;  Mtnlel  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516.  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  —Intertypes — Taidlows 
PRINTCRAFI’  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

CAN’T  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Oh  44256. 

J  US'I’O  WIM'I'ERS  Large  selection  of 
e\<’ellent  trade-ms,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin. 
VVisc.,  amt  IH  W  22  N.Y.C.  lOOlO 


'  OPPORTUNITY:  3  LTN0TYPE:S  Model 
31;  3  Comets,  Mergenthaler;  complete 
with  magazines,  mats  fonts  and  ample 
spare  parts  stock.  Write  to:  Linotyp<‘, 

'  P.O.  Box  366,  Miami,  Florida  33148 
or  call  (305)  633-9596. 

'  CHEMCO  510a-135  leader  machine. 

I  new  refrigeration  unit,  stainless  steel 
I  tank  and  plate  cutter,  excellent  unit 
!  to  assist  in  offset  conversion  or  to  add 
'  to  your  engraving  shop.  ONE  Gl-4, 
go<Kl  condition,  make  offer.  Contact 
Ron  Brown,  Cheyenne  Newspapers. 

;  Inc.,  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  (303)  634-3361. 

:  IBM  COMPOSER  SYSTEM  —  Mint 
i  Condition  with  Magnetic  Keyboard  im- 
I  put.  Magnetic  ami  TT.S  Pa|>er  Tai>e 
I  Readers  for  Dual  OiK*ration  producing 
I  computerized  commercial  quality  type 
!  from  thirty-two  (32)  Type  Fonts.  6-11 
'  points.  Under  IBM  Service  Contract. 

I  Unlimited  Automatic  Tabbing,  78  pica 
,  Line  I./ength.  Manual  Controls,  Auto- 
'  matic  Merge  Correction  Taiie  or  Man- 
1  ual  justifieil  correcting.  Hyphenless  or 
1  Discretionary  Justifietl  or  Ragged  out- 
i  put,  camera  ready,  no  photo  process- 
I  ing  to  mess  with.  Best  Offer  Takes. 
;  Write  HARFORD  DEMOCRAT.  P.O. 
I  Box  580,  Alienleen.  Maryland  21001, 
I  or  phone  (301)  272-2600. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-445.5 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  -44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING— 4  unite 
complete  with  half  and  quarter,  double 
parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  865,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 

FOR  SALE  BY  PUBLISHER,  6  unit 
Hoe  full  width  newspaper  press, 
22%"  cutoff,  2  double  folders,  custom 
Hoe  */i  folder,  reels,  tension  C-H  con¬ 
veyors,  DC  drives.  Up  to  64  tab  paces 
spot  color.  13  Capco  fountains,  full 
stereo.  Many  oricinal  Hoe  spare  parts. 
Will  sell  as  packace,  units  or  strip  for 
parts.  Best  offer:  Syd  Silverman,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Variety  Inc.,  154  W.  46th  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036.  (212)  5S2-2700. 

LIKE  NEW 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
4  PLATE  WIDE  PRESS 
Manufactured  1957-1965 
23A"  Cutoff 
5  Units,  2  Color  Humps 
Double  Folder,  Balloon  Formers 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Reels  &  Tensions 

Throuch  use  of  ancle  bars,  turninc 
bays  and  bay  windows,  extreme  color 
flexibility  is  offered. 

This  perfectly  maintained  press  avail¬ 
able  Summer  of  1973,  at  a  bargain 
price. 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used  ;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  i>erfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp..  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  .Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

LETTERPRESS  NEWSPAPER  equip¬ 
ment  including  Mo<lel  E  Duplex,  2 
Linotypes,  Fairchild  cadet  and  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Hammond  full  page  caster, 
Scott  router,  etc.  Now  in  use.  Avail¬ 
able  Jan.  1.  Call  (603)  772-6000. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^PRESSES^lilACmmi^ 


IPEC  Inc. 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 

— New  1969,  4  units  with 
imprinter,  heavy  duty  jaw 
folder.  In  like-new  condition. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN— 5  units, 
1964,  sidelay  circumferential, 
standard  quarter,  half  folder. 

GOSS  SUBURBANS  units 
stacked,  1963,  with  folder. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  — 7  units, 
double  ended,  2  folders,  2 
drives.  1968. 

2  UNIT  COTTRELL— Model 
V-15A  offset,  new  1971.  Quarter, 
half,  double  parallel  folder  with 
cross  perforator.  22%  x  36. 
Available  immediately. 

2  UNIT  COTTRELL— v-22 

with  folder,  1964. 

COTTRELL  MODEL  106 

—quarter,  half,  double  parallel 
folder  with  cross  perforator, 

1966. 

URBANITE  QUARTER 
FOLDER  — Will  guarantee,  like 
new. 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY 
Web  offset  units 

IPEC  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St. 
Chicago,  III.  60612 

Phone:  (312)  738-1200 
Telex:  25-4388 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
WA^TEn  TO  BUY 


PAKO  24-1  PROCESSOR  in  trood 
workinu  condition.  Two  Goss  com¬ 
munity  press  units  with  enclosed  oil 
bath  jtearinR  and  sidelay.  Contact 
W.  R.  Stabler,  P.  O.  Box  150,  Napa. 
California  94558.  (707)  226-3711. 


STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATEIS  23-’; 
cutoff.  Wood  Sui)ermatic  23-,'s  cutoff 
for  compression  lockup.  Sta-Hi  twin 
plate  router,  Sta-Hi  single  i>late  router. 

4  Sta-Hi  Master  l-'ormers,  8-ton  Nolan 
Stereo  150  KW  electric  pot.  2-pa^e 
mat  rollers.  Premier  shaver  and  other 
Stereo  eouipment.  Ivan  C.  Mims,  News 
Observer.  Box  191,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27602,  Phone:  (919)  832-4411. 

GOSS  PERFECTOR  plate  maker,  itu- 
tomatic,  pneumatic  pump  and  com¬ 
pressor.  Kemp  5-ton  ^as  furnace. 

Gcss  mat  rollers,  4.5C-45W. 

Sta-Hi  master  formers,  automatic.  2 
to  5  years  old. 

We.stinKhouse  cabinet  models.  DC  gen- 
eriitor.  U|>  to  100  HP  capacity. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027, 

Sanford,  Florid,a  32771 
(305)  668-5034 

GOS.S  PLATE  PERFECTOR.  new 
1966.  Also  Wood  vacuum  mat  former 
and  Hammond  idate  shaver.  All  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Availal)le  early 
sprinK.  Write  H.  C.  Thomson.  Dela¬ 
ware  Gazette,  Delaware,  Ohio  43015. 

WANTED:  2-Mark  II  or  Mark  V  Goss 
Headliner  Single  Center  Color  Units. 
Cut-off  22%",  Frame  Width  82''.  Ten¬ 
sion  Lock-up.  1-Color  Unit  for  13  side 
impression.  1-CoIor  Unit  for  10  side 
impression.  Write  Box  1575,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  Used  Cutler  Hammer 

Newspaper  Conveyor  Motor-Heavy 
Duty.  Reliance  Frame  216  AY-5  H.P., 
Volts  500.  Amps  9.0,  R.P.M.  2500, 
Duty  Cont.  Rise  T5®C,  Fid.  Volts  240, 
Fid.  Max.  Amps  .725,  Winding  Stab 
Shunt.  Write  Thomas  L.  Adams,  Lex- 
injrton  Herald-Leader  Co.,  229-239 
West  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 


NEW.SPAFER  SERVICES 

Does  your  home  delivered  circulation 
neetl  a  Boost?  We  write  100%  verified 
orders. 

Professional  Phone  Rooms 
Boy  Crews 
Adult  Sales 

Excellent  References!  Any  Zone! 
For  full  cost  information.  Call  (Col¬ 
lect)  (609)  235-4747  or  Nvrite 
Universal  Circulation 
Sales  &  Promotion 
P.O.  Box  441 
Wrightstown,  N.J. 

pressIengH^rs 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

I  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6883 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  capable  of  printing  24  standard 
or  48  tabloid  pages.  Contact  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pul)- 
lishing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.  J.  07980. 


Help 

Wanted  • . 

^iimmsTR^mvE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMimSTRATlVE 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
— Seek  self-starter  as  supervisor  of 
accounting  for  progressive  multi-divi¬ 
sion  organization  that  includes  30M 
daily,  radio  and  TV  properties.  Duties 
include  operational  system  design  and 
employee  relation  administration.  For¬ 
mal  accounting  education  and  news- 
jiaper  exi>erience  re<iuired.  Must  l>e 
capable  of  decision-making  and  oi>en 
to  new  iileas  and  methods,  ideal 
chance  for  right  person  to  move  into 
management  slot  on  stall  of  fast  grow¬ 
ing  organization  in  a  top  Indiana 
community.  Send  complete  resume 
outlining  education,  work  background, 
and  career  objectives  to  Box  1685, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

V.lRCllLATlOy 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Progressive  suburban  daily  newspaper, 
long  established  in  growing  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  of  Zone  2,  seeks  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  seasoneil  professional  in  the 
field  of  circulation.  Knowledge  of  pro¬ 
motion,  public  relations  an<l  experi¬ 
ence  in  comi>etitive  market  essential. 

Now  under  50,000  circulation,  this 
newspaper  offers  excellent  opportunity 
to  inventive,  motivate<l  individual 
seeking  key  position  with  a  respected 
daily.  The  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
are  attractive.  Your  resume  will  be 
reviewed  in  confidential  manner.  Write 
to  Box  1698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
— Growing  expanding  morning-Sunday 
newspaper  has  opening  for  qualified  |  man  with  ability,  experience  and  de- 


HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Growing 
pa!)er.  East  Coast  suburban  daily  seeks 
aggressive  sales  minded  promoter  to 
direct  500-{-  carriers.  Top  salary  and 
l>onus  plan.  A  gooil  person  should  be 
able  to  double  our  circulation  in  2 
years.  Immediate  opening.  Write  Box 
1688,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Small,  scrappy  ABC  paper  in  North 
Jersey  is  looking  for  a  hungry,  aggres¬ 
sive,  ambitious  District  Manager  to 
join  the  team  at  $8500  as  assistant, 
with  view  to  taking  over  within  3 
months  at  $9500  plus  attractive  bo¬ 
nuses  and  fringes.  Ground  floor  in. 
growth  situation  for  right  person  with 
knowledge  of  systems  and  manage¬ 
ment  plus  dynamic  ability  to  lead 
willing  crew.  Rough  boss  makes  it 
real  challenge.  Exjual  opportunity.  Box 
1643,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  ZONE  5  DAILY,  30.- 
000,  seeks  classified  salesman  to  build 
a  totally  underdevelojied  market  situa¬ 
tion  into  what  it  should  be.  If  you 
have  the  savvy,  we  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity.  All  replies  held  in  confidence.  Box 
1625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  PARTICIPATE 
in  top  management  of  new  and  grow¬ 
ing  newspai>er  group  with  Eastern 
headijuarters.  Prefer  5-10  years  in 
newspa|>ering,  with  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  secondary  to  publishing,  produc¬ 
tion,  financial  control,  handling  peo¬ 
ple.  Great  chance  too  for  an  ambitious 
professional  to  put  business  funda¬ 
mentals  to  work  on  a  broader  scene 
as  we  continue  to  acquire  and  run 
good  newspapers.  Background  and 
career  objectives  to  Box  1623,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OFFICE  MANAGER 
Challenging  opportunity  with  expand¬ 
ing  publisher  located  in  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty.  New  Jersey.  Complete  charge  of 
business  and  financial  department.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  l)enefits  with  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Write  stating  experi- 
enc,  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  100,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper.  Top  Southeast  loca¬ 
tion.  Position  available  due  to  owner¬ 
ship  plans  to  acciuire  second  newspa¬ 
per.  Here  is  a  terrific  opportunity  for 
a  dynamic  executive  seeking  greater 
responsibility  and  financial  remunera¬ 
tion  ($60,000  plus).  Send  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to  Dr.  White, 
Management  Consultant,  Box  1660, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WE  SEEK  a  profit-oriented  i)erson  who 
has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  on  a  one- 
newspaper  daily  operation,  and  wants 
to  manage  a  grour)  in  medium  size 
markets.  Must  know  and  appreciate 
good  personnel,  financial  control,  and 
understand  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation.  including  evaluation  of 
properties.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
growing,  well-financed  organization. 
Box  1644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•irculator.  Exceptional  advancement 
possibilities.  Salary  $165  i>er  week  plus 
unusual  bonus  plan.  Paid  frin-res.  Blue 
Cross,  life  insurance  and  retirement.  1 
to  4  weeks  vacation.  Company  car  for 
business  ami  i)ersonal  use.  All  this 
plus  blue  skies,  clean  fresh  air  and 
the  l)eautiful  ocean.  Call  Joe  Young- 
Idood,  (609)  345-2733. 

ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

.350,000  morning,  600,000  Sunday  in 
Zone  2  seeks  an  experienced  home  de¬ 
livery  si)eclalist  as  assistant  circulation 
manager. 

This  is  a  rare  opiwrtunity  for  a 
person  who  feels  he  is  qualified  for 
future  circulation  manager  position 
with  one  of  the  largest  publishers  in 
U.S.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRE'SSIVE.  EXPERIENCED  per¬ 
son  to  supei*vise  and  motivate  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers.  A  good  opp  ortunity  on 
100,000  AM  paper  in  comioetitive  situa¬ 
tion  in  California.  Start  at  $13,000. 
Sen<l  complete  resume  to  Box  1604, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  Director 
for  large  controlled  weekly  group  on 
voluntary  collection.  Ideal  job  for  en¬ 
ergetic  experienced  circulator  who  can 
assume  the  department  within  2  years. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re* 
quirements  to:  Bob  Gilliland,  Circula¬ 
tion  Director,  Sun  Press  Newspapers, 
148  Hekili  St.,  Kailua.  Hi.  96734. 

AT  A  STAND-STILL  as  assistant 
manager  or  supervisor  on  medium-size 
newspaper  ? 

We  need  a  manager  with  promotional 
experience  and  ability  to  motivate 
carrier  organization.  Not  an  armchair 
situation. 

Six  day  newspaper  in  Zone  1. 

Forward  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1683,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  Midwestern  suburban  group. 
Should  be  familiar  with  voluntary  pay 
systems.  G(K)d  salary  and  benefits.  Box 
1677,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  50,000  evening  and  Sunday. 
Zone  8.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence.  Box 
1675.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  workiriK  fore- 


sire  to  manaKe  hot  metal  shop  effi¬ 
ciently.  A  real  challenge,  but  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  ►treat  for  riijht  person.  Zone 
5.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SALESMAN 


A  growing  retail  market  has  created 
an  opening  for  an  aggressive,  inno¬ 
vative.  self-motivate<l  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  with  a  minimum  of  4 
years  experience.  Located  in  a  medium 
size  Midwest  city.  Salary:  $12,000-|- 
with  excellent  l>enefits.  Resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1620,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD  WINNING  4-year-old  daily 
and  Sunday  otTset  paper  needs  an  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  salesman,  preferably  with 
proven  record.  Growing  university 
community,  all  l)enefits.  Send  resume 
to  Ad  Manager  Ron  Mangle,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Mirror.  P.O.  Box  P-10,  State 
College.  Pa.  16801. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  otTset  bi-weekly  located  in  Zone  8. 
Prefer  person  between  22  to  38  years 
of  age  who  could  be  publisher  in  8 
years  if  willing  to  learn  and  work. 
Vacation,  medical  and  hospitalization 
plus  pension  plan,  all  company  paid. 
Near  all  seasons  sports.  No  fog  or 
smog.  Send  resume  and  photo  to  Box 
1652,  Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER- 
Editor.  Southern  California  boating 
publication  expanding  in  its  3rd  year 
needs  dynamic  leader  who  knows  boat¬ 
ing.  Earnings  should  exceed  $20M 
first  year.  Send  resume  to  M.M.C., 
P.O.  Box  874,  La  Habra,  Calif,  90631. 

AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED  ad 
salesman  capable  of  assistant  publisher 
duties.  Must  lie  strong  in  ideas,  layout 
and  sales.  Growing  large  weekly  in 
Sunny  Arizona.  Write  fully  first  letter, 
include  pic,  salary  needs.  Box  1657, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER 

Due  to  recent  expansion  and  promo¬ 
tions,  progressive  Zone  5,  7-day  daily, 
over  40,000  circulation,  needs  exi>€ri- 
enced,  aggressive  retail  advertising 
manager  with  proven  performance. 
Must  be  knowlegeable  in  cold  type. 
Will  reiKjrt  to  Advertising  Director. 
Beautiful  area.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1615,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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HKLP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISiyC 


HELP  WANTED 
^^DlTORLAir^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  W  ANTED 
MAILROOM 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Man-  EDITORIAL  NEWS  WRITER  —  E-x- 
atrcment  opportunity  with  weekly  tensive  news  exi>erienee  for  in<le|H‘n- 
irroup  in  Area  3  for  person  who  can  '  <lent,  out-s|K>ken  luisiness  newsletter. 
dr>  it  all  $10,000  start.  Box  1,^85.  j'’''*-  alK)Ul  $13,000  and  $18,000. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  I  ’ 

i  N.W..  WashiHKton,  D.C,  2003i. 

Pl'l{LI('.yriON.S  ,\I)VERTISING  sales  ].i,it()U  to  develop  women’s  patre  for 
positi.m  in  the  Northwest.  Perrifie  op-  ;  Mi.lwest  PM  daily.  Will  oriian- 

portiinity  in  W  ashinirton,  Idaho  area  ^  -r.Klay’s  LivinK”  lore- 

for  sales  oi  lent.sl  person  iieedinir  nun-  K^j.^Hent  spot,  top  fliuht  oritani- 

itiiiim  siipeivision.  News  Review  Pule  1021.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Iishimr  (  ()..  Moscow,  Idaho  838 1.3. 

HUSTLING  NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRA- 
EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  AND  I  PHER  to  edit  lanre.  urowinu  weekly. 

TWO  S.VLESMEN  Must  thrive  on  work,  lie  fast,  accu- 

Metropolitan  Daily  in  Area  .3  expand-  j  iiiiairiiiative  to  prmluee  heavy 

inn  retail  sales  st.aff.  We  seek  two  |  spot  news  and  features, 

salesmen  and  a  siiiH-rvisor  with  proven  '  't*’ 

sales  ability.  Analytical  and  market-  •’''•'t"'’  *  *  ubiisher. 

iny:  skills  neo<lo<l.  Ours  is  a  lioominn 
area  with  miH'h  opportunity  for  the 
rijrht  people.  Salary  and  incentive.  Re- 
]dies  confidential.  Write  Box  lG3fi. 

Fylitor  &  Publisher. 


WANI'EP :  Aflvertisinjr  Manajrer.  ex- 
l>«*rience<l  in  layout.^.  M'llinjr.  pr<mio- 
tion  and  manajrin^  entire  department 
to  take  the  place  of  an  exceptionally 
LOM)d  man.  J.  C.  Phillips,  Border 
News-Herald,  Borjrer.  Tx.  (SOfil  273- 


ADVKRTlSINt;  MANAt'iKK  with  sales 
and  leadership  ability  iUH*<led  by  lar^re 
N<*w  Jers«*y  w(‘ekly  t<»  dirc*ct  stalT  of 
Immediate  o|H*nin^r  for  j^Tson  experi- 
encefl  in  planninjr,  pnjrnotion,  ram- 
paiuns,  bayout,  classified  an<l  displa.v 
sales.  K.xcellent  salary,  car  allowance 
an«l  frinjj«*  l>en<‘fits.  Send  |•♦•sume  ami 
state  income  re<iuirt*<l  to  HuntejNi<in 
(*f>unty  Demm-rat.  P.O.  Box  .32,  Klem- 
im/ton.  N.J.  0''S:!2.  .\ttn.  H.  .^e**ley 
Thomas,  call  (2t»l»  7H2-333.')  weekend. 


AIiVKUTlSlNtJ  DIRECTOR  for  40,0-*0 
/one  2  flaily.  Must  have  su|>erinr  rec- 
or<i  ill  sales  and  administration  of  re¬ 
tail.  classified  and  national  depart- 
irarits.  Person  select^Hl  will  join  fine 
organization  cilTerin^j  excellent  Ismefits 
and  opiHutunity  for  continued  growth. 
Send  full  details  to  Box  1080,  E^litor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANA(;EK  A  real  . 
oppf.itunity  for  strong  salesman  with  i 
m*-t  rojMditan  experience.  Must  l»e 
leader  ami  know  Washin^rton  tuarket.  ' 
Ti»p  salary  ami  Iwinus.  Write  Box 
lO'.Ht.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


WIRE  EDITOR 

A  /one  .*>  newspaper  in  the  30.000 
circulation  ^an^re  nee<is  an  experience*! 
editor  l*>  handle  its  wire  service,  its 
front  pajre  ami  to  assist  in  other  areas 
of  responsibility.  Ours  is  u  ple.asant 
plac«*  in  which  to  work  and  jtimkI  pay 
is  one  of  the  reasons.  The  fringes  are 
t'luaMy  worthy.  Even  the  publisher  has 
a  kin<i  word  for  the  tMlitorial  <lepart- 
ment  now  and  then.  Box  1035,  Editor 
&  Puhlish<*r. 


EniToni  iL 


PRESS  OFPTCE  representative  of  ' 
trroup  of  German  magazines  needs  j 
tierman/ English  assistant.  Press  ex- 
l>erieme  essential.  Must  l>e  flexible.  | 
Go«m1  salary.  Resume  and  recent  ph*)to 
to  Box  iri71.  &  Publisher. 

I'INANCIAE  WRITERS  ! 

AND  CORRESPONDENTS  ! 

Highly  qualified  ajjjrressive  persons  to  ^ 
work  w!th  a  ^rrowinjr  Financial  Publi-  I 
cation.  Must  U*  stronvj  in  business  and 
statistics  with  the  ability  to  write  in  a  | 
char  crisp  manner. 

Will  write  alxmt  company  financial  and  j 
industrial  Kr<»up  subjects.  Permanent  ; 
positions  plus  correspondent  iK)sit'ons.  I 
on  assiirneil  basis  in  Major  financial 
cent<*rs. 

<lood  w'a^es  ami  l)rnefits  for  j)ermanent 
employees.  Go*k1  rates  for  correspon- 
<hnts.  I 

All  rrpl'es  wdl  he  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1611,  Erlitor  &  Puldisher,  \ 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
The  Tel^raph-Herald,  Dubuque. 
Iowa,  is  looking  for  a  thin! 
IKM’son  f»>r  their  sports  desk.  If 
you  have  an  appreciation  for 
H(K)d  writinvr,  vtihkI  typ*»vrraphy 
and  jriMwi  photojxraphy,  we  c<iuhl 
have  an  o|K*ninjj  for  you.  Join 
a  13.00U  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  printe<l  olfst't,  and  enjoy 
excellent  lenefits  program  and 
creative  op|M)rtunity.  We  will 
consider  a  recent  J-School 
graduate  with  little  or  no  ex- 
l>erience.  Only  written  ai'plica- 
tions  will  Ik*  c«uisi<lered  .  .  . 
send  complete  resume  of  e*Iu- 
cati<m  and  experience  to: 

James  (>eladas.  Manavtiii}?  Edit<ir 
THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque,  Iowa  52001 

SPORTS-  Sharp  writer,  headliner,  lay¬ 
out  person  for  31.000  Midwest  daily. 
Ex|K'rience  a  must.  Box  1668,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

THE  TROUBLE  with  American  jour¬ 
nalism:  too  many  newsii.apers  are  run 
by  publishers  who  came  out  of  the 
advertisiii^r  or  accountinj;  de]»artment 
and  know  nothing  alout  news.  We're 
traininj;  ^ro<Hi  newsmen  to  l>e  publish¬ 
ers,  ami  putting  together  a  i;routi  of 
news-orienteii  newspa|K*rs  around  them 
tlwo  ilailies  and  9  wet*klies  so  far.  in 
Arizona.  IMaware,  Florida  ami  Slary- 
land).  If  you're  interested  in  news- 

pa|K*r  mana^rement  with  an  outfit 

where  news  is  kintr,  contact:  INI 

(Imlei>endent  NewspaiH;*rs  Inc.),  Person¬ 
nel,  P.O,  Box  737,  Dover,  Del.  19901. 

WE'RE  LOOKING  for  a  full-time  con¬ 
sumer  protection  reporter  with  KtJts, 

drive  ami  flair.  Delaware  State  News, 
P.O.  Box  737,  Dover,  1K‘I.  19901.  An 
INI  NEWSpaper. 


SPORTS  and  ir€*neral  reporter  for 
small  PM  daily  in  Northern  Ohio. 
Ability  t*)  handle  camera  helpful.  B<»x 
1666,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  WANTED  Must 
able  to  write  heads  and  dummy  ne%'s 
stori€*s  and  do  some  report Lar^^^st 
weekly  newspaper  of  18,000  pai<l  cir¬ 
culation  serving  Indian  news.  Present 
averuK^  over  48  tabloid  payres  per 
week.  Write  or  call  collect:  K<iitor, 
Navajo  Times,  Window  Rock,  Artz. 
86515.  (6n2)  871-4217. 

GOING  UP? 

Lake  Michijran  offset  daily  has  im¬ 
mediate  o|K*iiinjj:  for  newsman  with  2 
or  3  years  experience,  who  would  like 
to  ^row  and  have  opportunity  to  ad- 
vaiue.  Must  Ik*  enterprising  writer, 
interested  and  capable  with  mak<'Up. 
and  Ik*  proficient  with  a  camera.  9,<M)0 
circulati*m.  Part  t)f  a  4  newspa|H*r 
jrroup.  Write  hackjiniun*!,  .salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  R.  Pifer.  Gram!  Haven 
Tribune,  Graml  Haven.  Mich.  49417. 

COPY  READER  for  AM  paper.  Must 
have  exi>erience  handling  wire  st*rvice 
re|H>rts,  layouts,  makeup.  References. 
Box  1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  well  established  southern 
New  England  weekly  with  projjress  ve 
ideas.  We  want  talent  in  investigalive 
repiHtinj;,  administering  3-|>erson  news 
staff,  some  pholofriaphic  orientation,  a 
person  to  Iteconie  involvoil  with  the 
community,  write  news,  e<lit  copy, 
heads,  and  some  layout.  No  e<litor.ai 
writinj?  responsibility.  $9,000  per  year 
to  start  plus  lK‘nefits.  Box  1630,  Edi- 
t<»r  &  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWt^^T  20.000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  sc^s  iu*<*d  in  next  6  to  12 
months  for  person  who  can  alternate 
between  copy  cHlitin^j  and  pa^te  layout 
to  complement  3-i>ers«)n  desk.  NikmI 
minimum  of  3  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  including  one  year  of  editinj?. 
Resume  and  salary  re<iuirements  to 
Box  1673,  Elitor  &  Pui»lishr, 

WANTED;  EDITOR,  who's  tired  of 
the  rat  race,  to  edit  monthly  travel 
club  pa|>er  and  haiulle  oth*‘r  writing 
duties.  Sh<iuld  like  hi^fhway  travel. 
>froup  tours,  ami  outdoor  living  as  well 
as  small  town  life  when  not  travelinj;.  I 
Luxury  motor  home  provi<le<l.  Please  | 
state  .‘ivailahility.  Box  1672,  Eilitor  &  \ 
Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY  si*eks  experienced  copy 
ediUir.  Full  ran^re  of  editing,  hearl- 
lines,  layout.  Op|>orlunity  for  execu¬ 
tive  promotion.  Box  1681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Experience*!  all  phases  mailing's  and 
tiallic.  Salary  o|»en,  all  l>enefits,  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Area  2.  Box  1653, 
E*iitor  &  Publisher. 

OPKNINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspai>er 
Publishers’  .Association.  2717  North 
Front  St.,  Harrishiir^r.  Pa,  17110. 


SPORTS  WRITER  who  has  1  to  3 
years  exi>erien<e,  knowledjre  of  an*l 
int*  rest  in  sports,  ability  to  e<lit  copy, 
write  headlines  and  makeup  pa^^s. 
Applicant  sh*>ul<l  use  jr*x>d  grammar. 
l*e  a  jrood  siK*ller,  l»e  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  must  have  automobile.  A’ou’ll 
work  in  a  !ar^re  m*)*iern  newspaper 
located  on  th<*  South  Atlantic  C<mst  in 
Zone  1.  Paul  vacation,  sick  leave, 
hosTiital  and  life  insurance,  and  re¬ 
tirement  pro^rram.  Send  resume,  writ¬ 
ing?  samples  and  salary  re*iuirements  to 
Box  1697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  evenin^r  daily  in  north¬ 
ern  Maine.  Must  have  some  experience 
and  \*e  a  real  self  starter.  L<M*ate<l  in 
a  remote  area  that's  a  natural  for  the 
cmtd<M)rsman.  Send  resume  and  start- 
int'  salary  to  P.  O.  Box  1267,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine  (>4769,  call  (207)  761-0321. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  prenera!  re- 
lK)rter  for  6-<iay  daily  in  county  seat 
town  of  5,400.  News  staff  of  4.  Pros- 
)>erous  area  in  very  attractive  com¬ 
munity.  Write  Harry  Case,  Daily 
Chef-Union,  Upper  Samlusky,  Ohio 
13351. 

WANTED:  Editor  interested  in  start- 
inpr  a  Spanish  weekly  with  us  in  Z*)ne 
2.  Must  Ik*  fluent  in  Spanish  an*l  cai>- 
ahle  of  tiikin);  full  charjie.  Not  afra1*l 
of  hard  work.  Salary  will  l>e  commis¬ 
sion  and  profit  sharing.  Partnership 
will  be  consiilered.  Box  1619,  E«!itor  & 
Publisher. 


rHESsnooM 


PRESS  FOREMAN  ami  an  assistant 
fcireman  for  a  new  G  unit  Urbanite. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Located 
in  northern  New  Jersey.  Lookinjj  for 
top  (luality  person  and  willing  to  pay 
acconlingly.  Call  Miss  Felton,  collect: 
(2nn  696-4222  or  write  Box  1584, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERVISOR-PRESSMAN  —  Small 
AM  offset  daily  newspa|>er,  Goss  Sul)- 
urban  press.  Must  know  and  sui>er- 
vise  complete  operation.  Top  pay  and 
benefits  for  i>erson  who  will  take 
charge.  Star-Exponent,  Box  111,  Cul- 
|M*|>er,  Va.  22701.  Ph :  (703)  825-0771. 


PROnUCTIOIS 

FAST-GROWING  New  Jersey  weekly 
group  needs  dynamic,  progressive  pro- 
duction  manager  experienced  in  aB 
facets  of  cold  tyi>e  production  to  build 
UMJst  m*»d<‘rn  pnaluction  operation  ir 
country.  Please*  send  complete  refe** 
encts  to  Box  1651,  Editor  &  Puhlishe» 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

Large  metr*)  daily.  Applicants  should 
have  heavy  ex|H*rience  in  pressroom 
and  mailr<H»m  plus  exi>e!ience  in  offset 
ami  letterj)ress  operations.  For  con- 
sid**ration  s«*ml  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  an  aggressive,  exi>erienc<.'d. 
mvnonsense  night  pr*Hiucti*)n  manager. 
Salary  commensurate  with  e\|>erience 
and  ability.  gcKxl  growth  prospects, 
g(KMl  l)enefits.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PI  RLIC  RELATIO^S 


WRITER  with  several  years  media 
exi>erience,  for  releases,  speeches, 
newsletter,  features.  New  York  public 
service  organization.  Resume,  salary 
nee<ls  to  Box  1627,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


LAYOVrlPASTE^l  r 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST. 
exp<*rienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
newspa|>er  advertising  layouts  with 
cold-tyi>e  an*l  rei>ro  mat  services.  Must 
}te  capahb*  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-85(i8:  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave.,  Lakelaml,  Fla.  33803. 


MAILROOM 


•  Mail  Room 
Superintendent 

Multi-newspaper  printing  operation 
needs  experienced  shirt-sieeve  su¬ 
perintendent  to  run  modern,  two- 
shift  mail  room.  Must  be  familiar 
with  Mark  III  stacker,  Cheshire  and 
Magnagraft  addressing  machines. 
Permanent  position,  good  pay  and 
benefits.  Non-Union. 

BOX  1606,  EOITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


FIELD  SERVICE 
ENGINEERS 

Minimum  requirements 
include  3  to  5  years 
maintenance  and  trouble¬ 
shooting  experience  on 
digital/analog  systems. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate 
and  travel.  Graphic  arts 
background  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Please  send 
complete  resume: 


compu%can  .c 


900  Huyler  Street,  Teterboro,  N.J.  07608 
(201)  288-6000 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMimSTRATlVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Assistant  to 
Publisher  for  small  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Professional  management  for 
family  owned,  absentee  owner  or 
chain.  20  years  experience  as  General 
Manager,  Assistant  to  Publisher,  Ad 
Director,  Circulation  Manager,  Owner 
commercial  printing  plant.  On  the  job 
experience  all  departments,  all  phases, 
offset  and  letterpress.  Strong  on  ad¬ 
vertising.  circulation.  Can  convert  any 
newspaper  to  offset.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Will  relocate.  Marrietl,  chil¬ 
dren.  Box  1692,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CIRi:VLAT!0!\ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Mid  30’s. 
seeks  top  spot  on  small  publication  or 
No.  2  spot  with  large  operation.  13 
years  experience  all  phases  circulation, 
proven  record.  Will  relocate.  Resume 
upon  re<iuest.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  1661,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

If  you  are  kx)king  for  a  seasoned 
Circulator,  my  record  will  prove  I  can 
give  you: 

Modern  marketing  techniiiues  with 
circulation  increase 
Excellent  delivery  service 
Prompt  collections 
A  department  with  high  morale 
Experience  on  medium-sized  newspa¬ 
pers.  Resume  sent  l)y  return  mail. 
Box  1667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  with  5  years 
experience  looking  for  position  as 
District  Manager  or  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Box  1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  YOUNG  (30)  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  se<*ks  challenging  jmsi- 
tion  as  Circulation  Manager  on  me¬ 
dium  size  daily  in  warm  climate.  Ex¬ 
periences!  on  small-large  metro  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday.  Strong  on 
promotion.  Prescmt  iK)sition  still  has 
great  potential  as  evidenced  by  10' f 
gain  in  net  circulation  in  past  4 
months.  Unfortunately,  management 
is  not  100' f  l)ehind  me.  No  problems, 
just  lack  of  c<M)peration.  Available  60 
days.  Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERIISIISC 


CXASSIFIEU  AD  MANAGER  What 
you  need  is  what  you’ll  Kft,  plus  more! 
Box  1694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERT  I  SiyO 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  man¬ 
ager  in  Florida  or  Caribbean,  26  years 
experience  sales,  promotion,  art  and 
reproduction  processes.  Leadership 
proven.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN-MAN¬ 
AGER,  good  on  layout,  coi)y,  selling, 
servicing,  promotions  w’ith  consistent 
increase.s  in  lineage  eiich  year.  Small 
daily  and  metropolitan  experience. 
College  graduate.  Desires  position  with 
opportunity.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


3  PROS,  all  in  responsible  editors*  po-  : 
sitions  on  major  metropolitan  daily,  > 
want  challenge  of  smaller  paper. 
Chance  to  make  it  go  and  grow.  All  j 
in  30s,  top  writers.  Background:  edi-  ; 
toria'l  writing,  features,  investigative,  i 
iwlitics;  plus  camera  work,  sports,  en¬ 
tertainment,  etc.  Familiar  with  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Not  disgruntled  em¬ 
ployes,  but  newsmen  looking  for  a 
place  in  which  to  achieve  with  pride, 
hard  work,  resi>onsibility.  Bo.x  1696, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


i  EX-NAVY  JOURNALIST/ writer/edi- 
i  tor,  28,  MA,  4  years  w'eekly/house  or- 
j  gan  exi)erience  all  phases  seeks  same 
I  or  small  daily.  Zone  1-2.  Box  1642, 

;  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE!)  REPORTER-feature 
writer-cartoonist  with  large  metro  daily 
and  wire  service*  background  seeks 
;  news  position.  SDX  member,  appren¬ 
ticed  on  smaller  dailies.  Family  man. 

I  bilingual,  will  relocate  smaller  com¬ 
munity.  Box  1655,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER — Can  do  any  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  sports  department.  Ex|>eri- 
ence<l.  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOSTON  AREA — 18  years  experience 
reporter,  editor,  makeup,  pasteup — 
news,  trade  pai>ers.  Seek  editing,  free¬ 
lance  work.  Box  284,  Lynn,  Mass. 
01903. 

NEED  GOOD  REPORTER?  Hard¬ 
working  young  woman  with  3  years 
on  major  metropolitan  daily  seeks 
chance  to  relocate  in  East.  Experienced 
in  e<liting,  rewrite,  reporting,  makeup 
ami  layout.  Prefer  writing  position. 
University  degree,  excellent  references. 
Available  Dec.  1.  For  resume  and  clips 
write  Box  1647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  news/ 
feature  exposure  of  daily.  Present  pub¬ 
lisher  understands  desire  for  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Relocate  anywhere;  highly 
recommended.  Jeanne  Hul>er,  Box  521, 
Sebastopol,  Calif.  95472. 

MA  JOURNALISM,  2  years  working 
experience,  some  freelance  writin  :. 
Seek  writing  position,  prefer  Zone  2. 
Dina  Ingber,  95  Buckingham  Rd., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

5  YEARS  REPORTING  plus  masters, 
female  sec*ks  job  Southeast  daily.  Box 
1583,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

BUSY  TRI-WEEKLTES 
SMALL,  HUSTLING  DAILIES 
Self-starting  woman  reporter,  feature 
writer;  some  camera;  can  edit  copy, 
sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J-degree. 
Over  50.  Northwest  native,  hiker,  fish¬ 
erman,  radio  ham.  Wants  to  relocate 
Idaho.  Oregon,  Washington,  Western 
Montana.  Northern  California.  Would 
consbler  part-time.  Box  1466,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LONGTIME  feature  an<l  entertainment 
editor,  e<litorial,  human  interest,  social 
service  writer  of  Midwest  daily  is 
looking  for  greener  pastures.  All- 
around  combination  man,  including  ex¬ 
tensive  copydesk  ex|>erience.  Married, 
teacher  wife,  minor  children.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  Eastern  seaboard.  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  FEATURE  WRI'PER 
seeks  post  on  daily  where  light, 
easy  style  may  be  put  to  l)est  use.  Can 
use  camera.  12  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  sacrifice  salary  for 
right  area.  Employed.  Box  1618,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN,  29,  3  years  experience, 
degree  in  Sociology.  Learned  newspa¬ 
pers  by  working  copy  edit,  wire,  lay¬ 
out,  slot,  sports.  Zones  4,  6,  8,  9.  Box 
1603,  Editor  &  I*ublisher. 

SPORTSWRITER/ EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  Pennsylvania  paper.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  1350,  f^ditor  &  Publisher. 

WORLD  WIDE  TRAVEL  writer  and 
jihotographer  seeks  new  outlet  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  travel  advice  column.  Write 
Box  255,  Bath,  Ohio  44210. 

NEWSMAN,  45,  married,  no  family. 
Accurate,  perceptive,  imaginative. 
Handle  any  beat,  feature,  desk.  Pres- 
I  ently  editor  magazine  about  to  l>e  sold. 

'  Would  \>e  interested  in  position  with 
i  above  average  demands  requiring  self- 
I  direction  and  versatility.  Box  1633, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


DYNAMIC  Reporter-Copy  Editor.  24, 
married,  seeking  new  roots.  Two  years 
exiierience  in  features,  general  report¬ 
ing,  i>olitics,  copy  editing  and  layout 
for  70,000  East  Coast  daily.  Box  1592, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  YOUNG  wire  editor/ 
rei>orter  seeks  public  affairs  reporting 
position  on  metro  daily.  BA  Journal¬ 
ism,  political  science.  Prefer  Zones  1- 
5.  Box  1612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  BA  LIT,  seeks  opening  in 
Journalism.  3  years  experience  on  col¬ 
lege  paper.  Ambitious,  well-traveled. 
Resume  and  references.  Will  relocate. 
Jeff  Trachtenberg,  61  Birch  Lane, 
Massaiiequa  Park,  N.Y.  11762. 


YOUNG,  INTELLIGENT,  eager  to 
work,  new  graduate  from  University 
of  Texas  looking  for  job  as  reporter. 
Willing  to  travel.  Will  work  any¬ 
where.  N.  E.  Niland,  701  W.  11, 
Austin,  Texas  78701.  Available  in 
January  1973. 


ALL  AROUND  PROFESSIONAL  with 
5  years  experience  as  wire  service, 
20oM  daily  reporter.  Award-winning 
education  writer.  Solid  freelance 
credits,  t<u)  references.  Box  1671,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


59-YEAR-()LD  NEWSMAN  experi- 
ence<l  in  all  phases  of  e<litor!al  side 
needs  job,  will  go  anywhere.  JMS. 
P.O.  Box  803,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 


FEMALE  seeks  reporter  spot  Zone  3 
djiily.  3  years  experience  court,  politi¬ 
cal,  ecology,  feature  writing.  Resume. 
Box  1678,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


A  NEWSPAPER  ART  CRITIC  can 
write  in  the  same  old  tired  rhetoric 
which  turns  the  average  reader  off. 
Or  he  can  dig  into  the  arts  in  ways 
which  excite  the  imaginations  of  even 
those  without  arts  backgrounds.  As  an 
art  critic  with  a  daily  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  for  the  past  7  years.  I  have  done 
the  latter.  And  readers  from  all  levels 
of  society  have  responded.  Fully  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  fields  of  art  history, 
aesthetics  and  journalism  (I  have  8 
years  of  university  education),  I  now’ 
st*ek  larger  audiences  and  greater 
challenges  in  or  near  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  city.  Resume  and  clippings 
sent  on  request.  Box  1680,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


OLD  PRO.  Resume:  Weekly,  small 
daily,  big  daily,  magazine.  Bore<l  in 
bureaucracy.  Seeks  60  hour  week.  Box 
1687,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  1973  Syracuse  graduate  de¬ 
sires  position  with  small  or  medium 
sized  newspaper.  Background  in  his¬ 
tory,  political  science,  humanities.  No 
experience  but  hard  worker.  Prefer 
to  work  in  the  vicinity  of  New’  York 
City  or  Miami.  Box  1684,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

BRAZILIAN  CORRESPONDENT  — 
New  Yorker  with  magazine/news 
background  si>ecializing  in  travel  and 
arts.  Available  for  assignments  in¬ 
cluding  photography.  Box  1637,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CREATIVE  CONSCIENTIOUS  Photog¬ 
rapher  Young,  married,  college  de¬ 
gree,  8  years  wire  service  and  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  all  types  of  as¬ 
signments.  Seek  full  time  challenging 
l>ubIication  position.  Resume  on  re- 
<iuest.  Box  1654,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
wants  job  where  he  can  show  and  tell 
it  like  it  is.  Married,  age  30.  Navy 
vet.  BS  in  Business.  Will  move.  Mike 
Tillotson,  522  Pine,  Manistee,  Mich. 
49660. 

FREELANCE  PHOTOGRAPHER,  5 
years  experience  in  Detroit,  seeks  staff 
position  with  Rocky  Mountain  or  West 
Coast  daily.  Portfolio  on  rcMpiest.  T. 
Malys,  Jr.,  7636  Minock  Detroit, 
Mich.  48228.  Ph :  (313)  581-0644. 

AWARD  WTNNING  young  female 
))hoto-journalist  currently  working  for 
large  metropolitan  daily.  J-school  grad. 
First  rate  references.  (612)  332-6859. 

WANTED!  .A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
.  .  .  with  Sunday  e<lition.  which  net'ds 
a  fine  photographer  BS  in  Photog¬ 
raphy.  self-equipped,  good  track  rec¬ 
ord,  portfolio  available.  Write  Box 
16o7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


in-YEAR  MEDIA  AND  PR  vet.  BSJ. 
MA.  PRSA-accre<lited  self-starter  who 
likes  travel.  Relocation  no  problem. 
Box  1601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  serv- 
ices  salesman  available  immediately. 
Proven  record,  many  contacts  in  areas 
1.2  and  3.  Will  travel.  Married.  Box 
1670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
The  rising 


Twenty  years  apo,  one  of  the  highlights 
of  a  convention  trip,  or  any  trip,  to  Atlan¬ 
ta  was  dinner  at  a  restaurant  where  an 
ancient  black  entertainer’s  favorite  and 
most  requested  number  was:  “Save  your 
Confederate  money,  boys,  the  South  shall 
rise  again.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  value  of 
Confederate  currency,  how  right  he  was. 

.41most  20  years  ago  in  1953,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  E&P  published  a  24()-page  issue  on 
“Today’s  South”  enumerating  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  grow'th  of  the  14  states 
in  SNP.4  territory. 

The  late  Hodding  Carter  of  the  Green- 
riUc  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times  set 
the  theme  with  his  lead  article  on  “The 
South  is  ‘Old  Lady  no  More.’  ”  In  it  he 
told  the  story  of  the  three  little  boy  scouts 
who  reported  their  good  deed  for  the  day 
as  helping  a  little  old  lady  across  the 
street.  When  asked  by  their  Scoutmaster 
why  it  took  three  strong  boys  to  help  one 
old  lady  across  the  street  they  replied, 
“She  didn’t  want  to  cross.” 

“For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,”  Car¬ 
ter  wrote,  “a  good  many  people— some 
with  sincere  and  well-directed  intent, 
some  with  a  chaotically  do-gooder  anima¬ 
tion,  and  some  with  unfriendly  motives — 
have  been  trying  to  help  the  South  cross 
the  street.  And  for  almost  as  long,  the 
proud  old  lady  in  crinoline  has  resisted,  or 
seemed  to  resist,  the  efforts  of  most  of 
these  would-be  escorts.” 

Then,  Carter  began  to  enumerate  the 
economic  and  social  progress  under  way 
and  concluded:  “These  are  not  statistics, 
nor  are  they  simply  civic  boasting;  for 
when  we  speak  of  and  for  a  Greenville, 
we  are  speaking  of  and  for  35  million 
jieople  in  Ameiica’s  true  heartland;  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  likenesses  of  homogeneous 
folk  who  have  shared  a  long  history  and  a 
long  uphill  climbing;  people  who  mourn 
the  migration  of  their  young  people  to 
regions  more  prepared  to  employ  their 
minds  and  sinews,  and  who,  mourning, 
have  at  long  last  decided  to  do  and  are 
doing  something  about  it;  a  people  whose 
collective  memory  goes  back  to  Magna 
Carta  and  to  the  stubborn  Scots-Irish 
Covenanters  and  to  Pickett’s  ragged  men, 
reaching  the  crest  of  Little  Round  Top 
and  there,  dying;  all  in  all  a  tough  breed 
who  have  deserved  more  from  themselves 
and  for  themselves  than  they  have  yet 
discovered.  And  this  too  is  implicit  in  the 
hundreds  of  Greenvilles  which,  like  ours, 
is  awakened  under  the  Southern  sun  to  a 
new  and  destined  stirring.” 

On  this  occasion  of  the  69th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  SNPA,  Carter  would  be  delighted 
if  not  a.stounded  at  the  growth  figures  for 
the  Southern  area  which  are  above  the 
national  average.  Carter’s  35  million  peo¬ 
ple  awakened  and  stirred.  The  area  now 
has  almost  60  million  people  with  a 
growth  slightly  above  the  national  aver¬ 
age. 
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Southland 

Total  personal  income  and  total  retail 
sales  are  growing  at  a  rate  faster  than 
total  U.S.,  according  to  tabulations  in  this 
issue. 

And  what  about  the  newspapers?  We 
can’t  report  on  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
the  area,  but  those  measured  by  Media 
Records  in  23  Southern  cities  show  by 
their  linage  figures  that  most  of  them  are 
way  ahead  of  the  national  average. 

The  SNP.\  publishers  gathering  in 
Boca  Raton  for  their  annual  meeting  next 
week  can  be  proud  of  the  outstanding 
progress  of  their  area  and  their  newspa¬ 
pers. 

• 

Profit  period  seen 
for  D.C.  Star-News 

Three  months  after  the  money-losing 
Evening  Star  acquired  the  failing  Daily 
Xeu's  and  a  clear  afternoon  field  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  executives  of  the  combined 
newspaper  are  forecasting  profits  as  early 
as  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year. 

Figures  released  October  16  by  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations  show  that  the 
Star-News  has  been  selling  an  average  of 
415,884  newspapers  each  weekday  since 
August  1.  This  represents  a  gain  of  113,- 
000  over  the  302,000  reported  on  the 
Star’s  previous  publisher’s  statement. 

The  joint  operation  began  on  July  13. 

Advertising  linage  has  shown  “material 
gains,”  according  to  vicepresident  Will- 
mett  Lewis,  Jr.  For  the  period  from  acqui¬ 
sition  through  October  12,  1,962,637  more 
lines  of  advertising  were  purchased  than 
in  the  same  1971  period,  he  reported. 

• 

Missouri  weekly  sold 

Robert  Bowling  and  Donald  R.  Stimble 
have  announced  their  purchase  of  the 
Warrenton  (Mo.)  Banner  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  A.  Cochran.  They  appointed 
M.  L.  Whittenberger,  business  manager  of 
the  St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Banner-News,  as 
editor  and  publi.sher.  The  Cochrans  have 
bought  the  Window  Review  at  Windsor, 
Mo. 


Des  Moines  R&T 
agrees  to  buy 
Jackson  Sun 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  announced  an  agreement  in 
principle  to  acquire  Sun  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

Sun  Publishing  owns  and  operates  the 
Jacksoti  Sun.,  an  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  with  28,000  circulation,  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  WTJS-AM  and  FM. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Comi)any  to  purchase  all  of 
the  outstanding  stock  in  Sun  Publishing 
for  cash.  The  price  was  not  announced.  A 
December  29  closing  is  anticipated  for  the 
transaction  which  was  handled  by  Hamil- 
ton-Landis  &  Associates  Inc. 

The  company  is  being  sold  by  Dr. 
George  Harvey,  his  family,  and  several 
other  stockholders.  Dr.  Harvey,  a  Jackson 
physician,  is  retiring  from  his  post  as 
President  and  Publisher  of  the  Sun. 

David  Kruidenier,  president  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  said  the  purcha.se  of 
the  Jackson  Sun  would  be  the  first  ac¬ 
quisition  in  a  growth  program  announced 
five  months  ago  by  his  company. 

Kruidenier  said  John  C.  Ginn  would  be 
named  president  of  Sun  Publishing  when 
the  transaction  is  completed.  Ginn,  35j  is 
former  editor  of  the  Kingsjmrt  (Tenn.) 
Times-News,  and  city  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Neivs.  He  is  the  director  of 
corporate  development  at  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Comi)any  in  Des  Moines. 

• 

Fitzgerald  settles 
Pontiac  Press  suit 

Settlement  of  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
Howard  H.  Fitzgerald  II  against  the  Oak¬ 
land  Press,  formerly  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press,  has  been  announced.  Terms  were 
not  disclosed. 

Fitzgerald  sued  for  $300,000,  claiming 
the  Press  had  “unilaterally  bleached”  a 
five-year  employment  contract  he  had  with 
the  paper  before  it  was  sold  by  his  family 
to  Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp.  The 
Press  contended  that  Fitzgerald  had  been 
asked  to  resign. 


PERCEPTIVE 

Nearly  a  million  important  adults  read  and  appreciate  the 
journalistic  perception  of  The  Star-News. 

The  Washington  Star-News 
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The  ideal 


We  will  build  diverse,  balanced 
transportation  networks  that  move 
people  quickly  and  comfortably  to, 
from  and  within  our  cities. 


Our  love  for  the  automobile  has 
blinded  us  to  the  total  transportation 
needs  of  our  metropolitan 
complexes.  We  have  refused  to  see 
that  cars  alone  are  not  the  total 
answer  to  these  problems. 


It’s  time  we  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
urgent  need  for  balanced  mass  and 
private  metropolitan  transportation 
networks.  Developing  them  will  take 
innovative  planning,  public  support 
and  cooperation  among  all  levels 
of  government. 


But  we  must  begin  now  to  untangle 
our  growing  metropolitan 
complexes— even  if  it  means 
banning  the  car  from  certain  parts 
of  our  cities. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany  O 


The  real 


Our  cities  have  been  tied  up  in 
stifling  automotive  congestion 
because  we  have  emphasized  cars 
at  the  expense  of  other  means  of 
transportation. 
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First  Six  Months  1972 
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Now  available-  55th  semi-annual  edition 


PANEL  STUDY 


1/^  Brand  standings  and  share  of  market  in  48  grocery  and  8  drug, 
cosmetic  classifications 

Volume  of  business  estimate  for  leading  food  store  groups 
Summary  of  grocery  store  sales  and  place  of  purchase 
1/^  Summary  of  drug  product  sales  and  type  of  retail  outlet 

The  Memphis  Consumer  Panel  is  compiled  from  monthly  diary-type  reports  from 
300  Memphisfamilies  with  purchases  shown  in  units,  weight  or  measure.  It  has  served 
as  a  continuous  and  sensitive  indicator  of  buying  habits  and  preferences  sinc;  1 944. 
The  Report  now  shows  brand  standings  compared  to  same  six-month  per  i  :i  of  a 
year  ago. 
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